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DUMB IN JUNE. 





BY RICHARD BURTON, 





I. 


AH, the thought hurts at my heart, 
Ah, the thought is death to singing, 
Dumb in June! to lack the art, 
The divine deep impulse bringing 
Power and passion in their train; 
To perceive the subtile wane 
Of the waters erstwhile springing 
Buoyant, brimful on the shore, 
Ebb-tide now for evermore ! 
Song-tide o’er, no mounting moon 
With her white lures to the sea 
Surging once from depths of me, 
Till the earth and sky seemed ringing 
With the wild waves’ melody, 
With their large, unfettered tune ; 
Dumb in June! 


II. 


Yet by sea and by land, 
In the water-wooed marshes or meadows wide-reaching 


and bland, 
The summer is regal and rich, the summer on every 
hand 
Spills largesses splendid to mortals, to women and men. 
For when 
Is the breeze sweeter fraught with the breath of the 
hay, 


Is the thrush-note more calm or the robin’s loud lay 
More blithe, or the rose more the queen of the day ? 
Now say, 
What month is more bounteous in beauties, in balms, 
In lyrics, in psalms, 
In gold-heart fair fancies of sunset, and calms 
Of twilight, or after-glows wondrously clear. 
One may hear 
The booming of bees and the brook’s lulled refrain, 
The stream’s liquid epic, the grasshopper’s plain, 
The frog’s bass reiterant languor at night, 
The day-long and dark-long sound-woof, interplight 
With dreamings and memories somber or bright. 
And yet, 
Oh, regret, 
Oh, pain that is death doubly keen, 
The Goddess of Song will not stead me, al-be she hath 


seen 

My anguish, my voiceless despair i’? the midst of the 
green 

And-glorious season that shimmers and sparkles and 
blows ; 


Will not grant me the boon 
Of a single brief air that is born as the violet grows 
In the woods, shy-withdrawn from the outer world’s 
welter and woes, 
To the sound of the treetops’ dim croon. 
Tam dumb, be it morning or noontide or eve ; 
Tis a thought that must haunt me and bid me to 
grieve, 
Dumb in June! 


Ill. 


A very miracle, 
I saw a moment gone: 
A honeysuckle, vine and bloom, 
Lustrous green and coral red, 
I glimpsed above my head 
Shedding a rapt perfume, 





And then this marvel fell 
That I would dwell upon: 
A bird—nay, rather say an airy sprite 
Compact of color, light 
And a most ravishing power of flight, 
Darted from nowhere, somewhere, 
And alighted there, 
And sat at gaze a moment or twain, 
And then was off again. 
Not Wordsworth’s cuckoo were a dearer guest 
Unto my quest, 
So insubstantial, spirit small 
And fleetsome in his call; 
Ah, ye know well 
It was the humming-bird whereof [ tell, 
But there I drowsed, nor might with song commune, 
Dumb to this visitant frolicsome, 
Dumb in June! 


IV. 


This mother-month of Summer holds her place 
Not only by the grace 

Attending on her many winsome ways,— 

Her flower-gifts, her bird-lays, 
Her bridal form and face,— 

But by what went before and cometh after ; 
April tears, May blooms and laughter, 
September’s blazonry, and then October 

Fruit-ripe and hushed and most imperially sober 
With sense of harvest dignity and worth. 

Thus, memory and expectation, 
Spring-gleams, fruitions of the fall, 
Encircle June and give unto her station 
A reverend look, a light historical ; 

Child, maiden, matron, she is each and all: 

A poet must do her homage—but alas! 
The good days come and pass, 
Therewith the knowledge they are over soon, 
Yet from my pipe the vibrancy is fled, 
I may not music wed, 
But fain must lie grief-stricken in the grass, 
Dumb, dumb in June, 


V. 


Now cease the querulous lament 
Of hapless discontent ! 
All things must by their living learn to know 
The blight of silence, dearth and snow 
That covers up the goodship of the flowers. 
Our mortal hours 
Are shapen so; perchance when trees are bare 
And ice-tipped daggers hurtle through the air 
And death is everywhere, 
My lips shall be loosened for song, aud the lyre 
Soft-touched with ethereal fire 
Shall quiver, suspire 
Sweet harmonies, motions ecstatic and higher 
Than any the loftiest pitch of my hope ; 
Perchance neither snow-time nor rose-time gives scope 
To the music pent in me, in each seeking soul; 
May be that our goal, 
Our altar for singing lies elsewhere, afar, 
In a dream, in a star, 
And the slow-working leaven 
Of years shall make mortal immortally strong 
For song, 
For full hymning in Heaven! 
May it be, 
Tog May the summers be strewn 
With hints and foretokens for heartening of me 
And hosts of my brothers, who yearn for the voice 
Wherewith to rejoice, 
Yet nathless remain 
Year through and life through and ever again 
Song numb, song dumb, 
Dumb jn June} 


Baasvonn, Conw 
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HOLMAN HUNT ON HIS OWN GREATEST 
WORK. 


BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 





I HAVE lately been reading a book of exceptional inter- 
est to those who have any liking for things artistic and 
literary, and have found in it some particulars about the 
origin and effects of one of the most widely known of 
modern pictures, which, because I fear the work may 
not have the circulation on this side of the sea it 
deserves, I am tempted to communicate to your readers. 

The book is entitled ‘‘ Autobiographical Notes of the 
Life of William Bell Scott, H.R.S.A., -LL.D.” Its 
author was early connected with the establishment of 
Schools of Design, and later in his life had a position of 
importance in the fine arts department of the South 
Kensington Museum. He wasalso a poet of some ability. 
He was, as we may say, a poet among artists, and a con- 
noisseur among poets, and his autobiography is attract- 
ive not only for his own sake, but also because of the 
glimpses which it gives of such authors and artists as D. 
G. Rossetti, A. C. Swinburne. George Eliot, Carlyle, 
Holman Hunt and others. He has given us entire sev- 
eral letters of the last mentioned artist, and it is to one 
of these we wish to call attention. But first we must tell 
how it came to be written. 

For a good many years before his death Mr. Scott was 
in the habit of spending his winters in Chelsea, and his 
summers with a lady friend in southern Ayrshire, on a 
small estate called Pen Kill, where he and his wife were 
entertained in a country residence which rejoiced ip the 
appellation of a castle. The place was in the very cen- 
ter of a covenanting district, and near it there was an 
old church in ruins, in the graveyard of which some of 
the martyrs were buried, and where the minister of the 
parish was in the habit of holding an annual open-air 
service in commemoration of the sufferers. His hostess 
and her guests usually attended this service, one of her 
cottagers setting chairs for them, so that they appeared 
the most important auditors. All the others-—“‘old farm- 
ers, shepherds with the collie dogs and lasses in their 
Sunday finery—sitting or lying in picturesque groups on 
the grass or on the tombstones.” It was in the summer 
of 1883, on a Sabbath evening, with the sun gradually 
descending behind Arran and still gilding the broken 
walls that formed a background to the clergyman’s head, 
he gave out the text: ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock!” But we must let Mr. Scott finish the story : 

‘*My excited curiosity was soon gratified by his descrip- 
tion of the work that ‘a living artist of great fame had 
painted.’ Nothing of the symbolism had escaped him ; his 
description was intelligent, and was listened to with 

breathless interest. Somebody said when he saw Thom- 
son’s Seasons on a cottage windowsill, ‘This is true 
fame’; how much more might we say so on hearing a 
Scottish minister arrest the attention of his congregation 
by dilating on the‘ Light of the World.’ I thought Hunt 
would like to hear of this, and accordingly wrote him.” 

His reply, given by Mr. Scott in full, contains the fol- 
lowing passages : ; 

“And so in the roofless, wall-less, doorless church there 
was the lesson thought to be profitable which came from 
my hand to be made intelligible through the eye when I 
was young, and I had myself been much in want of some 
certainty as to whether there was indeed a Master who 
cared for aspirations in us higher than the attempt to find 
happiness without intentional injury to others in our short 
life. Itisa gratification to me to think that the meaning 
I accepted at the time is through my effort made of active 
use to others ; for indeed I painted the picture with what I 
thought, unworthy tho I was, to be divine command, and 
pot simply as a good subject. When I found it I was read- 
ing the Bible critically, determined, if I could, to find out 
its flaws for myself, or its inspiration. I wasin great anx- 
iety on the point. I did not want to be hoodwinked by de- 
sire to find out claim in man for eternity, or evidence that 
God had spoken to our predecessors, if, indeed, this was 
the delusion of weakness ; and I did not want longer to be 
trammeled by the vanity of the contemporaneous mind 
which decided that all questions too intangible for submis- 
sion tothe rule of professed critics were undeserving of at- 
tention ; the vanity which urged my companions so often to 
laugh at thecredulity of inferior minds, and to take the de- 
cision of finished poets—Byron and Shelley, to wit—as final, 
not for perfection of poetry only, but for wisdom and eternal 
insight. Between the two fears I had difficulty in settling 
acourse. Youth offered the bribes on both sides—pleas- 
ures of the material or of the spiritual kind—and as I was 
weighing all I came upon the text ‘Bebold I stand at the 
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door and knock.’ If I had ever read Longfellow’s transla- 
tion of Lope de Vega’s sonnet I did not remember it ; but 
the figure of Christ standing at the door haunted me, 
gradually coming in more clearly defined meaning, with 
logical enrichments, waiting in the night—ever night— 
near the dawn, with a light sheltered from chance of ex- 
tinction, in a lantern necessarily therefore, with a crown 
on his head, bearing that also of thorns ; with a body robed 
like a priest, not of Christian time only, and in a world 
with signs of neglect and blindness, You will say that it 
was an emotional conversion ; but there were other influ- 
ences. 

“T want to tell how the picture, since we are speaking of 
it, came. When I returned to town, with background 
painted, and design complete, Miss Siddal came once say- 
ing that she had seen the exact design in a Catholic shor. 
She was quite positive of the complete similarity, night 
lantern, crown, orchard, overgrown door, and all. Time 
was precious to me then, but | went ta Covent Garden at 
once and saw that she had let my design fill ber mind, and 
invest a very poor, lackadaisical German figure of Christ 
holding the end of his conventional robe over his arm, 
knocking at a meaningless door, with all the poetic fea- 
tures of mine. I had almost concluded that I must give 
up my subject; but when I saw the German print I felt 
more interest in mv design, and I worked at it as steadily 
as my very restricted and borrowed means would allow. 
When at last it was finished, put by many times for three 
years, [ had won better fortune, and I was able to find a 
purchaser for it in my dear old friend, Mr. Combe. Many 
times since that day, when the critics, as usual, assailed it 
violently, I have been comforted by hearing of persons in 
sickness, who knew not the painter’s name and troubled 
themselves not at all about the manner of its production 
or the artistic question, speaking of the picture as one 
that had haunted them and given them hope, the hope 
that makes death have no terrors. It is not egotism that 
makes me pleased at this. I look to it as one of the testi- 
monies, a very little one, of the greatness and necessity 
of the creed it illustrates. I know that I am behind my 
age in the contempt I have for all its critical condemna 
tion of the evidence on which revealed religion stands, 

‘It is the age of critics. If aman gets up and says that 
he is a critic, and that he has discovered the fallacy of such 
a pretension, he is welcomed and worshiped, no matter 
what nonsense he utters. Renan’s works I have read ex- 
haustively ; they are, spite of the scholarship which makes 
them worth reading, simply puerile nonsense, with about 
as much knowledge of his subject as Payne Knight had of 
the Elgin marbles; and other critics and theorists pro- 
pound their views from some little fact which tbey have 
discovered, as tho the whole business of the universe were 
opened to them when the little carpings at words in the 
Bible and the discovery of great merit in some independent 
revelation, like Buddhism, makes them overlook the cardi- 
nal facts that remain—that, to wit, from the little begin- 
ning of Abraham’s leaving Padan-aram (Ur of the Chal- 
dees ’) the whole of the active-minded people of the world 
have been blessed with an inspiring religion, which has en- 
dowed Shakespeare and the poor in the hospital equally 
with noble and patient hope; that whether Daniel was 
written when it pretends to have been or not, it certainly 
existed 200 years before the moment when, as is said, 
Christ came. On the other hand, we have a theory 
that there is no personal God, no Father watching over us 
and judging us, which, in a hundred years, is steadily dis- 
integrating society and producing fatal consequences, of 
which we as yet see not the end, which, as I believe, will be 
very terrible before long.” 

This is a remarkable letter—remarkable in many par- 
ticulars ; but I wish to lift up into distinctness the fact 
emphasized in it, that the painting of ‘‘The Light of the 
World” had its root in what the artist himself calls his 
conversion. The work on it was, therefore, worship, 
and therefore, again, it was of his best. We may note, 
also, how all this fits in with another well authenticated 
anecdote told regarding the same picture to the follow- 
ing effect: An eminent Nonconformist minister, still 
living, was for a few days the guest of the gentleman 
who then owned the picture. At the time of his visit 
the frame was undergoing some process of necessary 
repair ; so the picture was down from its place and the 
frame was off. In these circumstances the guest had an 
opportunity of examining it very minutely, and in the 
course of his investigation he found on the canvas, on 
a place usually covered, these words, in the handwriting 
of the artist : ‘‘ Nec me preetermittas, Domine” (nor pass 
me by, O Lord). In this respect painting is like preach- 
ing ; and he who would have his sermons effective must 
first have in himself the irrepressibility of an overmas- 
tering personal experience, 

NEw YorK CITY, 
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THE WORLD'S REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 


‘** How wonderful this is !” exclaimed the young dele- 
gate from New South Wales, as we jogged homeward 
from the Memorial Art Palace, May 15th. ** And the 
most wonderful part of it is, that we are here.” At this 
moment, when the closing numbers of the sacred concert 
are yet throbbing in my ears, no words sum up the im- 
pressions of ‘the past eight days as do these of Margaret 
Windeyer. Monday dawned cold and cloudy, but long 
before the hour appointed the Hall of Columbus was 
crowded to its capacity, and the managers prepared an 
impromptu program for the throng overflowing into the 
equally large Hall of Washington. As this Congress of 
Woman’s Progress is the first of a series of congresses, 
President Bouney improved the occasion to set forth the 





work and aims of the Fair Auxiliary in an elaborate ad- 
dress. At his left were about thirty-five distinguished 
men, foreign commissioners and visitors, among them 
the Marquis de Barboles, brother of the Duke of Vera- 
gua. Athis right sat Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Henrotin, 
President and Vice President of the Board of Lady 
Managers, and Mrs. Sewall, President of the National 
Council of Women, who, it should be noted, have stood 
behind this undertaking with ungrudging aid. Beyond 
these ladies was a group of delegates from many lands, 
and of every degree, from the beautiful Countess of Ab- 
erdeen to Frances Harper, whose dark face wears a look 
of pathetic patience, and at whom the colored women of 
the audience pointed with prideful forefingers. Shields 
of various nations adorned the wall, which, be it known, 
is of plain, unpainted timbers, and from every available 
beam and rafter hung the banners of many nations. 
There was an audible breath of satisfaction when Mrs. 
Palmer was at last introduced, and just at that moment 
the clouds parted, a fact the Russian Commissioner- 
General is said to have noted by whispering to Mr. 
Ryan: ‘‘In no other country save America, does the 
very sun do honor to woman.” After Mrs. Palmer’s 
graceful welcome, Mrs. Henrotin outlined the work to 
be done by women in the ninety-nine congresses yet to 
come, ‘Only in one, that of engineering, will we have 
no representation,” she said. 

Mrs. Sewall followed, and with witty eloquence de- 
scribed the wowk and intentions of the committee. She 
said : 

“From the first we have persistently excluded the prop- 
agation of any one cause, the exaltation of any one so- 
ciety, or the promotion of any one woman. We have 
worked for the whole cause of woman and her sphere. 
Almost all the countries of Europe are represented in this 
gathering, with Mexico and Canada. You will find upon 
the list of speakers a descendant of the last of the Chero- 
kees, and a descendant of that other more outraged race, 
imported only to be reduced to servitude, that come to us 
but one remove from the generation that was sold upon 
the block. Sitting on this platform is a woman who sailed 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Is it not from the Cape of 
Good Hope we set sail to day ?”’ 

The Countess of Aberdeen was the first delegate in- 
troduced, and cold type cannot reproduce the simplicity 
and sincerity of manner which gave her sympathetic 
words special carrying power. Here are a few sen- 
tences from her tribute to the women of the past : 

“In the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair we see 
beautifully gathered together the results of woman’s 
labor during the past centuries. Wesee there the names 
and pictures of noble women who have warred in bygone 
days against selfishness and thoughtlessness. But under 
what circumstances was their work carried on? Ah, do 
we not read of the loneliness and discouragement under 
opposition of women like Mrs. Fry ? They were alone in 
their work, but if they are permitted to look down upon 
us this day how they must rejoice to see the glorious har- 
vest which has grown from the seed they sowed !”’ 

The evening session was even more crowded than the 
morning. Women with a keen feeling for the main 
chance took their seats by half-past six, tho the exer- 
cises did not begin until eight. The first speaker, Mrs. 
Florence Fenwick Miller, representative of the Woman’s 
Franchise Association of England, said : 

“Tt is worth traveling 4,000 miles to see what I have seen 
to-day. There has never been anything like this congress 
in the world before, a woman’s congress with a Govern- 
ment behind it!” 

We looked with keen pleasure at the next speaker, 
Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin, whose gray hair frames a deli- 
cate, refined young face, and of course we wondered if 
she with a daughter's right resembles her great father. 
Like all the English speakers she has a delightful voice 
which she uses with great intelligence. Frau Elizabet 
Kaselowsky, Lady Commissioner from Germany, and 
who has charge of the German women’s exhibit at the 
Woman’s Building at the Fair, responded for her land 
in homely and hearty fashion, using perfect English 
with delicious German inflections; and there was a de- 
cided thrill of sympathy when Margaret Windeyer, of 
New South Wales, spoke of the women she represented 
in her far-away home; but the very deepest interest 
was awakened by those representatives to whom Eng- 
lish was difficult, and in whom for that reason thought 
and feeling were in a measure pentup. But soul will 
speak to soul, and mind to mind, and the greetings from 
France went straight tothe heart ; so too did the greet- 
ings from Germany. Said Fraulein Augusta Forster : 


“‘T speak for 12,500 sisters who grieve with me that fora 
higher education they must leave their land for Switzer- 
land or France.” 

Said the stately Baroness Thorburg Rappe, State Rep- 
resentative from Sweden : , 


“T do not feel a stranger inthe United States. Too many 
of you had Swedish grandfathers; andI lovea Government 
of liberty and knowledge.”’ 


Said Miss Kirstine Frederiksen, of Denmark, her little 


person trembling with excitement, timidity and the 
effort required to command an English vocabulary : 


‘“‘America is the very best country in the world for 
women. But I represent 900 women who are eager to 
secure for themselves, and for their daughters who shall 
come after them just the privileges you enjoy. Denmark 





isa little country and all her people could be tucked into 








the city of New York, but remember there are 900 of ys 
women struggling for education and better things.” 

Said charming Mme. Callirhoe Parren, of Athens, 
Gre-ce : 

“T came at one’s days notice from my Queen, but, feeling 
it was the very highest commission I could receive, I wag 
glad to travel day and night to arrive in time. Today 
America is the very center of the world’s civilization, but 
in some things you are but sisters of our women twenty 
centuries ago, when our philosophers argued for liberty 
tor women. Now Greece can only point to her lovely skies 
and landscapes. I bring you greetings from my beloved 
land.”’ 

Josefa Humpal-Zeman, of Bohemia, made an impas. 
sioned response : 

‘“‘The women of my country are just as intelligent, and 
just as enthusiastic for education as the women I gee 
here. After long effort we have the promise of higher edu- 
cation. Our Queen has promised that when a certain 
number of women are ready to enter the university of 
Prague, they shall be permitted to do so, and by private 
subscription a preparatory school is now fitting eighty 
students for that honor. Before I left my country the 
representatives of the press said: * Write us all you can 
about the Woman’s Congress that we may publish it, 
Everybody is interested.’”’ 

Said Miss Huldah Lundin, representative of the Swed. 
ish Women’s National Association, a body corresponding 
to our own National Council : 

“IT come from a little cold corner of the earth, the north 
of Sweden. I have been out of my own land before to see 
and to learn, but at last Europe became tuo little for me, 
and [ crossed the sea, and am here. Ob, how much I shall 
have to tell the women of my country when I return !” 

Dr. Gullen, daughter of Dr. Emily Stow, the pioneer 
Canadian woman in medicine, spoke in behalf of her 
mother ; and there were responses from three other Ca- 
nadian ladies, one of whom told us with the directness 
characteristic of Methodists the world over : 


“The six Canadian delegates who stop where I do got 
together last night, and we prayed for this congress.” 


Two general congresses, besides from four to six spe- 
cial congresses of such bodies as the National Council of 
Women, the Baptist Women’s Missionary Societies, and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, have been held 
morning and evening; and all one could do was to 
choose, and having chosen abide by the choice, tho sure 
that something delightful was being missed. Curiously 
enough, observation in the great halls and in the little 
lecture rooms, in the lobbies and at the various recep- 
tions, has shown that the most vital interest (yet the 
visitors are interested in everybody and in everything) 
has centered about Miss Anthony, Lucy Stone and Mra, 
Julia Ward Howe. Miss Anthony especially has come 
in for a warmth of greeting expressive of the most affec- 
tionate veneration. In the absence of Mrs. Stanton, 
which was deeply regretted, she read her old friend’s 
paper upon the ‘‘ Civil and Social Evolution of Woman,” 
a most ingenious argument for making the mother of 
the race the chief factor in its civilization. 

The most notable event Wednesday, and in some re- 
spects of the week, was the evening meeting at the Hall 
of Washington, at which Modjeska and Julia Marlowe 
gave papers, and Georgia Cayvan and Clara Morris 
spoke. Mme. Callirhoe Parren, of Athens, occupied the 
chair, and was a most charmingly suggestive figure. 
Mme. Modjeska’s paper was a brief history of what the 
stage owes to women, and aside from its intrinsic inter- 
est was very interesting as the production of a great 
actress, and from the excellence of its literary style. Of 
the influence of the stage upon the actress she said : 


‘“While the life that we lead exposes us to many temp- 
tations, stimulates our vanity, and sometimes takes us too 
far from our every-day duties, it certainly develops in us & 
sense of independence, and therefore a sense of responsibil- 
ity. It brings us into contact with the highest creations 
of the master minds, and is bound to open both our hearts 
and intellects to the generous impulses and high problems 
which they teach to humanity.” 


Of the power of the actress she said : 

‘‘There is no question that even the higher drama can 
be interpreted without detriment to the author’s object 0 
as to appeal to the lower instincts of the public, or to its 
higher intellect and sentiment. It is in this direction that 
I think woman’s mission on the stage can be of great sig- 
nificance both to her art, to her public and to herself.” 


Miss Morris, with piquant humor, spoke of the emo 
tional drama : 

“The plays of the old emotional dramatists might be 
characterized as follows: Act 1. A tiny-tearful-trickle. 
Act2. A widening, weeping wail. Act3. A flood. Act 
4. Everything washed away !” 

After noting the fairness of the stage in its treatment of 
women, she added : 

“There are only two questions asked of the woman who 
stands before the stage door; first, can you act ? second, 
can you work ?” 

Miss Cayvan, partly from her matter, partly from her 
manner, which was as direct and sincere a8 Miss 
Anthony’s own, struck the highest note. In listening 
one forgot the artist in the woman, which is perhaps the 
finest sort of tribute. 

It is impossible to speak of the titles even of the various 
papers and addresses which have crowded the past week, 
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which Prof. Helen Webster has well named ‘Seven 
golden days.” Modjeska’s stirring picture of Poland and 
her wrongs was a greater achievement to behold than 
her finest delineations of Shakespeare, and after hearing 
bits in the various congresses of delegates from the 
Christian League, the W. C. T. U. and the King’s 
Daughters, it was difficult to believe the millennium was 
far off, till we heard the impassioned words of Frances 
Harper, who said : 

“J do not like to be a sort of death’s head at the feast, 
but I am fresh from the South, and I should beashamed to 
live, and ashamed to die, if I came before you proph-sying 
only smooth things. Ah, how can you send remonstrances 
to Russia, when, in our own land, bonfires are made of 
men, and they are not only denied their rights, but are 
tortured as cruelly as ever men were tortured in the time 
of the Inquisition! I hear talk about the aristocracy of 
family, and the aristocracy of race, but the real aristoc- 
racy is the aristocracy of character. To be a great nation 
our country must wear the crown of sobriety, and the 
breastplate of righteousness, and it must look for its 
strength to its hearths,” 

Not the least pleasure of the past week has been out- 
side the printed ‘programs. The introduction of Clara 
Barton to the audience Monday, the meeting such 
women as Elizabeth Custer and Mrs, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, at the numerous delightful receptions, and a 
snug little talk with Madame Bogelot carried on in 
French-English and English-French, belong under this 
head. But of all the sights presented in this wonderful 
panorama, not the least significant was one I stumbled 
upon in the great south chamber of the art palace. It 
was noon, and women from every quarter of the land 
had gathered for a praise meeting. On the platform was 
a black woman, who, in a marvelous voice, now like a 
heavenly flute, now in bassoon-like chest tones, was sing- 
ing. At the last verse of the hymn, she made a sweep- 
ing gesture, saying: ‘* Now all together.” The white 
women obeyed her, Above her head gleamed the frieze 
of Ayina. Before her in the sunshine towered the figure 
of Winged Victory, and as the words came sweetly echo- 
ing toward me ; : 

“It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way,” 
it was borne in upon me that the ultimate result of this 
great gathering is beyond our present divination. 
SOUTH EVANSTON, ILL. 
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REVISING HISTORY AT GETTYSBURG. 
BY GEN, C. H. HOWARD. 


Few battlefields of the Civil War have given rise to 
more controversies than that of Gettysburg. The recent 
meeting of Corp Commanders of both armies, on the 
historic field, may help to settle some of the disputed 
points. There are only three of these Major-Generals of 
the Union Army living, andtwo of them, O. O. Howard 
and Sickles, were present, each with a staff officer who 
participated in the battle. 

Longstreet, who was next to Lee in rank, had come all 
the way from Georgia with the double purpose of at- 
tending the banquet in honor of Grant’s birthday in 
Philadelphia, and of visiting the battlefield. It is not 
probable he will ever repeat the visit. His mind, it is 
true, was clear and his memory exceptionally strong 
and accurate, as evinced by his knowledge of the entire 
field, his acquaintance with the organizations and posi- 
tions of the Union Army, no less than of the Confederate, 
and especially by his recollection of incidents of the bat- 
tle ; but, on the other hand, the infirmities of age and 
impaired health were quite apparent. Col. Osmond 
Latrobe, his chief of staff, who had also come to visit 
the field for the first time after thirty years, often re- 
ferred to the robust and magnificent figure of Longstreet 
when in his prime. He then weighed two hundred and 
forty pounds, but now is reduced to less than one hun- 
dred and fifty, tho above the average hight and of large 
frame. In one of Grant’s battles of the Wilderness 
Longstreet was severely wounded in the shoulder and 
neck, and not only never recovered the free use of his 
arm, but is nearly deaf in one ear, as the result of that 
Wound, 

During the trip from Philadelphia the talk was lively 
and free, The ex-Confederates evidently were touched 
by the warm welcome received in the city of Brotherly 

Love. General Mahone could not say enough to express 
his appreciation of the broad and beautiful fields of 
Pennsylvania, and especially of their well-tilled and neat 
appearance in comparison with the slovenly style of cul- 
tivation in Virginia, It was natural that those who had 
attended the b anquet should refer to Grant. Longstreet 
said, the report that he was ‘‘ best man” at Grant's wed- 
ding, 48 one of the mcrning papers had stated, was a 
mistake, but that he was present at the wedding, and 
that he and Grant were the best of friends in those days. 

© was only one year ahead of Grant at West Point, and 
they Were stationed together in the West, and had 
whiled away many, many hours at some favorite game 
of cards. They were both in the Mexican War. But 

— the Civil War broke out he did not see Grant again 

: at the time of the surrender at Appomattox. The 

— between Grant and Lee took place in front 
odie aepe, su that he first received Grant’s messages 
ansmitted them to Lee. Longstreet accompanied 

© at the time of ‘his historie interview with Grant. 








‘* When we entered the room, Grant rose,” he said, ‘‘ ex- 
tended his hand and spoke in the old familiar way, called 
me by name and, after we were seated, offered me a 
cigar.” 

It was easy to see, as Longstreet now told the story, 
that Grant’s kindness to him and subsequent generosity 
to the Confederate officers in the terms of surrender, 
touched his heart and was the beginning, if not the foun- 
dation, of that thorough acceptance of the situation, 
which made Longstreet an exception to most of the Con- 
federate leaders, and indeed for many years an object 
of dislike and persecution in the South. Of course it is 
not practicable to give much of the conversation in de- 
tail which took place, as during two days the visiting 
party passed over the entire lines of both the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Gen. E. Porter Alexander, of 
South Carolina, who had been Longstreet’s Chief of Ar- 
tillery, was struck with the natural strength of the posi- 
tion held by the Confederate Army during the second 
and third days, especially the sweep for artillery from 
the north end of Cemetery Ridge, where Howard had 
established a battery early the first day, and which had 
remained there and done effective service during the 
three days of the battle. When the group of veterans 
were sitting and standing on the earthworks at this 
point, and the guide gave his narrative of the assault 
made upon that battery by the ‘‘ Louisiana Tigers” on 
the evening of the second day, and told how they had 
captured several of the guns and drawn one of them 
down the hill, some of the Union veterans demurred 
somewhat. They were willing to admit that one gun 
was temporarily captured, but the fact that Confederates 
reached the battery and fought hand to hand with artil- 
lerymen and supporting infantry they would not admit 
to be acapture, a3 they were immediately driven back. 

A staff officer of Gen. O.O. Howard stated that he car- 
ried a request to Hancock for a brigade, and that 
Carroll’s brigade was promptly sent, and that he, also, 
later conducted a Pennsylvania regiment in the dark- 
ness to the support of that same battery. The brigade 
came at a double quick and charged down the hill, forc- 
ing the enemy back, and taking a position behind the 
stone wall, which they held throughout the remainder 
of the battle. Colonel Carroll once complained that the 
services of his brigade at this critical moment had 
not been duly appreciated ; but, nevertheless, it is said 
the colonel got his star in consequence. General 
Howard said it had been stated that his guns had 
no protectioa ; but, as a matter of fact, he ordered the 
battery c -mmander to throw up earthworks when he 
arrived there on the first day, and that the embankment 
on which the party were now standing was a part of the 
earthworks. 

Longstreet ard his staff were astonished at the 
strength of the Union position on the extreme right of 
Culp’s Hill, Here was the only monument to Confeder- 
ate troops to be seen on the Gettysburg field—that of the 
second Maryland Regiment, which had at one time pene- 
trated within the Union line. This had occurred while 
a part of the Twelfth Corps was detached to re-enforce 
the left. When the division returned it required a brisk 
fight of musketry and a gallant charge to recover the lost 
ground ; but it was done. Veteran officers were present 
who were in that corps, and who substantiated the oft- 
repeated story, that one night the soldiers of both sides 
got water from the same spring. The spring flows on as 
clear and cool as ever, and gives no sign of having 
washed out stains of blood, or of the fact that it was a 
disputed battleground. 

When examining the position of Howard's lines the 
first day of the battle, there was a halt by the carriages, 
in one of which sat Howard and Longstreet, side by side, 
near the famous Oak Hill, where the left of the Elev- 
enth Corps joined, en echelon, the right of the First 
Corps. The staff officer who had given Maj.-Gen. 
Carl Shurz the order to take possession of the 
hill and place a battery on it, referred to the 
fact that General’ Shurz had been blamed for lack 
of enterprise in not seizing the vantage-ground as 
ordered. But General Howard was unwilling to have 
any blame cast upon Schurz, saying it was probably bet- 
ter that Schurz found that hill occupied by the enemy’s 
skirmishers. For soon after Early’s corps came on the 
field from the north, and that hill would have been too 
far advanced to hold. As it was, Howard said, he him- 
self had been severely criticised for attempting to hold 
too long a line ; that it was true he had insisted on keep- 
ing the lines out beyond the town, which necessitated a 
long line, and he had instructed the cavalry to make a 
show of strength and to extend his lines both on the ex- 
treme right and left; Maj.-Gen. D. McM. Gregg, who 
had come down with Governor Pattison from Harris- 
burg to join our party, was the commanding officer of 
the cavalry on the right, and on the third day fought 
with Stuart’s raiding column what has been pronounced 
the hardest cavalry engagement of the war. Gregg 
corroborated General Howard's statement as to the 
order to the cavalry that first day. General Howard 
then turned to General Longstreet, who, of course, had a 

different point of observation on that memorable day, 
and said: ‘‘I have been criticised by some historians for 
having made what they termed too long a line of battle. 
It was really the only thing I could do, General. You 





can see that I could do nothing else. If I had made a 








compact massing you would simply have outflanked us 
and enveloped us. Don’t you agree to that?” 

There was a slight pause as if the veteran Confederate 
were, fora moment, reflecting upon how much his an- 
swer might mean in the history of that first day’s bat- 
tle. All present were intent upon the answer to the 
question. Longstreet replied in his quiet way: ‘‘ We 
would have got behind you if you had done otherwise.’ 

“Exactly,” said Howard, ‘‘ that is what I wished to pre- 
vent. My object was to gain time. I knew I could not 
defend our position with the number of men I had. I 
wished to hold the position until re-enforcements came, 
as they did.” 

The second day’s battle, it will be remembered, was 
brought on by a forward movement of General Sickles— 
the Third Corps. Several historians have condemned 
Sickles for taking the position at the Peach Orchard, 
which was out of the alignment running from Ziegler’s 
Grove to Little Round Top. Meade, himself, is said to 
have considered the advanced position a mistake ; but 
when he arrived on the spot it was too late to make a 
change. The battle had begun. Some writers have 
gone so far as to say that had not Sickles been badly 
wounded he would have been court-martialed. All were 
anxious to know what Sickles and Longstreet had to say 
about this part of the battle. On our second day’s ride 
these two occupied the same carriage ; but at the Peach 
Orchard and at Little Round Top halts were made and 
the guide told his story, interrupted more or less and 
supplemented by remarks of the veterans present, who 

each had his own vivid recollections of his part and 
what he saw. Sickles said distinctly that if he had the 
battle to fight over again he would do precisely what he 
did before. It seemed to be the general verdict that the 
position which Sickles left, when he advanced to the 
Peach Orchard, was a bad one, and that if he had await- 
ed the attack of the enemy there he would not only have 
been overwhelmed, but would have lost the chance of 
securing Little Round Top. General Alexander exclaim- 
ed in astonishment, when he reached the summit of this 
rocky hill: ‘‘ This is grand! How strong this position 
is.” He had not realized it before. Longstreet had 
seen it early in the battle, and with true military in- 
stinct had given orders to seize it; but Sickles, he ac- 
knowledged, had prevented his accomplishing his pur- 
pose. Longstreet’s testimony on this point was of great 
importance. It is true the Third Corps was, after a 
severe Coatest, forced from its advanced position, and 
after being supported by the Fifth and part of the Sec- 
ond and Twelfth and a small detachment of the Sixth, a 
second line was established more directly connecting 
Little Round Top with Cemetery Ridge. 

It was with difficulty that Sickles, upon his crutches, 
climbed the mountain, As the guide was about to begin 
his harangue General Howard called out cheerily: 
‘Hurry up, Sickles! this concerns you.” Soon General 
Sickles was seated on a shelving rock and gave a signal 
that he was ready. This was, perhaps, the most thrill- 
ing part of the battle-story, as the fight about Devil’s 
Den and the base of Little Round Top was described. 
All was made more vivid by the personal recollections 
of those who participated. When the guide concluded, 
Sickles said, partly in continuation of the suggestion 
that Longstreet was trying to reach this hill, “‘ Yes, and 
would have gained this very spot, and would have had 
the key to the situation. If I had to go through it 
again, | would do the very same thing. Longstreet, you 
would have got around me, if you could, wouldn’t you ?” 

When some one had repeated the question in hisear, 
General Longstreet replied, with a smile, ‘* That is what 
I was trying todo.” Afterward he said: ‘‘ Sickles de- 
tained me an hour, and even then I only missed getting 
Little Round Top by five minutes. A detatchment of 
the Fifth Corps was mounting the top as we arrived at 
the bottom, and there was a hot fight for possession ; 
but our chance was lost, and Sickles is accountable 
for it.” 

Will any candid student of history now hold that the 
intrepid commander of the Third Corps should have 
been court-martialed, or even sharply criticised, for 
doing what the commanding officer of the opposing 
forces declares was the cause of his own defeat at that 
vital point, and hence resulted in ultimate victory of the 
Union Army ? 

Among other important questions put. to Longstreet 
and to the two members of his staff was, ‘‘ What would 
have been the outcome of a counter-attack at the time 
of the repulse of Pickett’s assault on the afternoon of the 
the third day?” All three agreed that they were mo- 
mentarily expecting such an attack. Longstreet was 
habitually more reticent, and at first referred to Alexan- 
der, who promptly replied: ‘‘The order went out from 
Lee to make a readjustment of the lines and prepare to 
repel an attack. I ordered every gun that had as much 
as twenty rounds of ammunition left to pull out and 
advance to a position on the ridge. This was done, and 
I found that comparatively few had that amount re- 
maining. On an average there were only fifteen rounds 
left.” 

Standing, as were our party, near the very spot where 
Longstreet stood during the famous charge, General 
Alexander pointed out the space of half a mile of the 
line which had been occupied by Pickett’s division be- 
fore the assault, and said: ‘‘There was nothing from 
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there to there but that fringe of cannon with twenty 
rounds of ammunition, Had there been a counter- 
charge at that moment, all we could have done would 
have been to have fired the last shot.” Longstreet then 
expressed his assent in nearly the same words: ‘‘ Only 
that fringe of cannon; no infantry at all.” Mahone 
said he had had an order to support Pickett on the left, 
but an aide from Lee galloped up just as he had given 
the order to march and countermanded it. Lee had 
come to the same conclusion now that Longstreet had 
reached before the assault was made, namely, that an 
attack at that point could not succeed. 

Mr. Horace White, of the New York Evening Post, 
was standing by the carriage occupied by Howard and 
Longstreet, and at this juncture put the question to 
Howard: ‘‘ General, should not Meade have followed up 
his advantage immediately upon the repulse of Pickett?” 
General Howard seemed reluctant to criticise Meade, and 
said ; ‘‘ Meade did not know how strong his enemy was, 
how well prepared he might be to meet a counter-at- 
tack.” But as the talk went on, and one after another 
of both the Confederate and Union officers stated that it 
was expected that Meade would follow, General Howard 
assented, and added: ‘‘ That is what Grant would have 
done, and Sheridan and Thomas too.” 

The Hon. John Russell Young, President of the Union 
League of Philadelphia, who was the originator of the 
trip to Gettysburg, then approached close to Longstreet, 
who probably had not heard Howard’s remark, and 
asked ; ‘‘ What would Grant have done?” ‘He would 
have come after us. We had no fresh: troops. A single 
division could have wiped us out.” The other Confeder- 
ate officers echoed what their chief had said: ‘* Yes, 
Grant would have wiped us out.” 

As the party drove back to the town of Gettysburg 
and the talk became general, there were probably none 
but that believed Lee’s army could have been destroyed 
before they recrossed the Potomac at Williamsport. 
Howard referred to the council of war held a day or two 
later, which resolved not to renew the fight: ‘‘ Three of 
the corps commanders, including myself, voted in favor 
of an attack. Meade,” said he, ‘inclined to that view; 
but as four, embracing some of the older officers, voted 
against it, Meade decided not to fight. Probably, under 
Providence, it was too early to end the war. Slavery 
might then have been saved with the Union.” 

CuHIcaao, ILL. 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


BY CAPTAIN A. 





T. MAHAN, U. S. N, 


I HAVE said that our navy must be large enough to 
take the aggressive and to predominate, within the field 
of our interests—not over the biggest navy in the world 
but over the force which that navy can spare, from its 
greater and proximate interests, to contend with ours 
within the sphere that is peculiarly our own. 

It will be seen, and I acknowledge, that in defining 
the needed size of the United States Navy, I indicate no 
figure, but a complicated calculation of contingencies, 
the result of which will be more or less elastic. But I 
trust no one is prepared to quarrel because a political 
problem—which war is—is intricate. All problems 
dealing with the movements of mankind, with their 
interests and their passions, are intricate ; and we have 
no call to complain if that violent collision of interests, 
which we call war, proves no exception to the rule. 
But, if we are unprepared at once to give a precise 
reply, we can rise somewhat above the region of mere 
vagueness by simply indicating a few of the factors in 
the problem. 

How far do American interests extend? I mean mate- 
ria) interests—what material interests have we to defend, 
which the navy only can secure? Before proceeding 
to enumerate some of them, I pause to say that the 
nearest and one of the greatest will of itself alone entail 
a force probably as great asthe more remote. We do not, 
probably, for the most remote and the most extravagant 
estimate of our interests, need a force materially greater 
than is required for the due protection of our coasting 
trade. In no light does the fallacy of a navy “for de- 
fense only,” used in the sense I have animadverted 
upon-—i.e., of a navy that merely awaits attack and 
repels from our ports—appear more glaring than when 
we contemplate our immense water traffic between our 
home ports, by means of the adjacent sea. .Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible in this connection to speak of 
this great interest with the precision I would wish; 
because no record, apparently, is kept of the movement 
of the coasting trade, no record corresponding, that is, 
to the entrances and clearances of vessels in foreign 
trade. The enrolled, or coasting, tonnage of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts alone amounted, two years ago, to 
2,000,000 tons; and, when it is remembered that the 
voyages of coasters are generally short, it is fair to 
imagine that the annual movement of these vessels can 
scarcely be less than 8,000,000 tons. As a partial indica- 
tion, I am credibly informed that there yearly enter 
Narragansett Bay, for Providence, Fall River and other 
points, between one and a half and two million tons of 
coal, while for other New England ports the delivery of 
goal glone, by coasters, is six million more, On account 
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of the Hudson River the only alternative routes for un- 
broken transit are by the Poughkeepsie bridge or by 
Albany. 

Imagine now the greatest of naval powers, drawn into 
war with us, calculating what force she could spare, in 
view of her political relations with other European 
States, and sending that margin of her navy to hold the 
area of sea embraced, roughly, between Montauk and 
Cape Henry. Your ports may bristle with guns, your 
channels be lined with torpedoes, your navy ‘‘for de- 
fense only” may be safe behind them, but also be- 
hind them must be this immense coasting trade, 
reduced to idleness. How much that means many 
of you doubtless can say better than I. We had 
an instructive partial instance this last winter up 
Narragansett Bay, when ice blocked the coal sup- 
plies by schooner to Providence and Fall River. Can 
your railroads, already taxed to their utmost, at once 
carry this extra burden, to impose which will cost the 
enemy’s fleet little more than its steaming fuel? How 
wide reaching, also, are the collateral injuries resulting 
from the paralysis of one great branch of commerce! 

Again, the same position of the enemy’s fleet—the 
same strategic position, to use the military phrase—en- 
tirely stops all inward and outward foreign com- 
merce from the great ports of New York, Philadel- 
phia and the Chesapeake. All nations admit this right 
of blockade. No neutral could protest, grievous as his 
loss might be. Remember the patience with which 
England bore the cotton blockade of our Civil War. 
Not merely would American ships be captured, but 
neutral ships as well, if they attempted to enter. The 
value of imports into those three entrances was for the 
year ending on June 30th, 1891, $618,000,000—three- 
fourths of the entire imports of the whole country. The 
value of exports by the same channels was $450,000,000, or 
one-half of the whole. The following year the sums in- 
volved were considerably greater, amounting probably to 
from twelve to fifteen hundred millions, exports and im- 
ports together, by the three ports. What effect would the 
cessation of this immense traffic have upon the indus- 
tries of the country? The question is not whether from 
our great resources we could live without supplies from 
abroad ; it is, what effect upon the complicated, mutu- 
ally dependent, financial system of our commercial com- 
munity would be produced by the paralysis of so large 
a branch of it? Would nonesuffer except the merchants 
immediately engaged in the foreign trade? Yet, unless 
you have a pavy sufficiently strong to keep the enemy 
far enough from your ports to allow exit and entrance 
to be free from danger, the right of capture exists ; but 
if you keep the enemy clear ef the adjoining waters, 
tho he may take American ships, he cannot touch the 
neutrals, simply because they are bound to the port. To 
accomplish this object your navy raust be strong enough 
to take the offensive and keep that strip of sea clear. 

Again, in a not remote future we look for a canal 
through the Central American Isthmus, <A national in- 
tuition, based upon facts which are undoubted, tho 
probably imperfectly apprehended, dictates that we 
should control that canal. The term ‘Control” is 
vague. It may mean several things, differing both in 
kind and in degree from each other, but in one respect 
there can be no difference between them. Whatever 
shape it takes, Control—whether actual or potential— 
means naval predominance, the possibility of bringing 
to bear upon the Isthmus a naval force greater than any 
other nation can afford to send, having regard to its 
other interests. English writers, conscious that England 
must always have a navy outtopping that of any other 
State, dwell with confidence upon that fact, as assuring 
her control at the Isthmus whenever she wishes to exer- 
cise it. The calculation, I think, is erroneous, in that it 
neglects the necessity under which Great Britain lies to 
reserve the greater part—far the greater part—of her 
navy for the Channel, the Mediterranean, and the ap- 
proaches to the East. If, indeed, she could be secured 
against a foreign quarrel for a definite time she might 
overwhelm our force—but that she cannot be. As time 
will not permit me to examine the various circumstances 
conditioning the action of European States—our only 
rivals in power—I will make the short, but very preg- 
nant, remark, that every military organization in Eu- 
rope, including the navies, is a factor in a most compli- 
cated, artificial and delicate political combination ; and as 
such a factor each is so important, at once to the nation 
owning it and to the system generally, that a serious 
injury, such as might befall it at our hands with a navy 
such as I have outlined, will not lightly be hazarded. 

But some one may object to me that the same naval 
force that could keep our coasts clear, cannot also exert 
control at the Isthmus. To this a reply, tho necessarily 
brief, is due. A force that evidently is standing on the 
defensive, ‘‘a navy for defense only,” an enemy can 
allow for; but when a force is ready to assume the of- 
fensive and evidently meaning to do so, its influence is 
felt in all directions. ‘‘ War,” said Napoleon, ‘is a 
business of positions.” A navy such as I have suggested, 
ready for action, multiplies its force by being suitably 
stationed. Owing to the fact that our national temper 
has been misled by the idea of a navy “ for defense only,” 
we have as yet no naval system, formulated, which 
Our ideas of 
seacoast fortifications are based mainly upon the value 








of the interests which lie immediately behind the works, 
This is unquestionably a point of very great importance 
and by no means to be slighted, much less disregarded ; 
but nevertheless it is secondary to that other object 
of seacoast fortification, which is to supply strong 
points—the positions of which Napoleon spoke— 
upon which should hinge the operations of that navaj 
force, whose numbers, as I have said, should exceeq 
those that can probably be spared by the most powerfy] 
of our possible enemies. So numbered and so posed, 
such a force menaces the enemy in all quarters. Dogg 
he dare move in one way, he is recalled by a threat jn 
the other direction. 

Such is the game of war, in which the players, watch. 
ing each other's eye, await the false step into which the 
less skillful falls, and the other then descends upon him 
to his destruction. So may the navy of this, our State, 
this, our country, whose noble boast is that it arms for 
defense only, understand its mission—to defend the 
great interests intrusted to its charge by a system whose 
scientific dispositions contemplate a constant resort to 
the offensive ; for if there is in war one thing more 
certain than another, it is that the best defensive policy 
is to take the offensive, or, as Shakespeare has it, 

** Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear ’t that the opposed may beware of thee.” 

THE * CHICAGO,” NEW YORK HARBOR. 
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RUSSIAN SECRET DOCUMENTS. 


BY JOHN PERCIVAL, 





Two years ago, a man who had been for many years in 
the service of the Russian Government at Rustchuk 
and Bucharest, stole from the archives of the Consulate 
and Legation in those cities two hundred and forty-one 
secret documents concerning Bulgaria, and sold them to 
the Bulgarian Government. 

As to the authenticity and genuineness of these docu- 
ments there is no doubt, and a French translation of them 
has just been published in Berlin by Richard Wilhelmi, 
Just at the time when we are discussing our extradition 
treaty this book ought to be read by American statesmen 
that they may know the character of the Government 
with which they are dealing. 

It contains nothing new to those who have been ac- 
quainted with events in Bulgaria since the war, but to 
others it will be a revelation of iniquity almost beyond 
the range of imagination. Those who have doubted the 
fairness of Kennan’s book will find in this the testi- 
mony of the men themselves as to their own acts. 

It will be seen that the two principal agencies in 
charge of Bulgarian affairs are the Asiatic Department 
and the Slavic Benevolent Society. Ministers, consuls 
and secret police act under their orders. The Czar ap- 
proves of what they do and gives them a free hand, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs seldom intervening. 

These documents contain the correspondence between 
the Asiatic Department and the Russian Minister at 
Bucharest and the Russian Consul at Rustchuk. 

They show, in the first place, that all the money ex- 
torted from Bulgaria to pay the expenses of the Rursian 
occupation immediately after the war was turned over 
to the Asiatic Department as a special fund to pay revo- 
lutionists and assassins to create anarchy in Bulgaria. 
We have detailed reports of the expenditure of 762,000 
francs for such purposes. 

They show, in the second place, that the abduction of 
Prince Alexander (the cousin of the Czar) was planned 
and paid for by the Russian Government, which had 
corrupted certain officers in the Bulgarian army and 
employed them in this work. 

They show, again, that the Russian Government organ: » 
ized and paid bands of filibusters to attack peaceful 
Bulgarian towns, and was directly responsible for the 
bloodshed which followed. 

They show that the Russian Government has employed 
and paid men to ‘ remove” Prince Ferdinand and Mr. 
Stambuloff, as they did to assassinate Dr. Vulcovitch, 
the Bulgarian agent at Constantinople. 

These things are discussed and arranged in three doc: 
uments, as tho they were the most natural and praise- 
worthy of acts. The facts we knew before, but in spile 
of this one’s blood runs cold as he reads these paper 
and remembers that they were written, not by brigands 
or anarchists, but by the highest officials of the greatest 
Empire in Europe at the close of this nineteenth century, 
an Empire which claims to represent the only pure Chris- 
tianity in the world. If it could be proved that the Sul 
tan of Turkey was guilty of such crimes against 4 neigh- 
boring State, all Europe would rise against him and put 
an end to his power as an intolerable remnant of bat 
barism in Europe ; but Russia finds a devoted ally a Re- 
publican France, and warm friends and enthusiastic ad- 
mirers in the Senate of the United States. 

The crime of Russia is all the more despicable when we 
remember against whom the Czar is carrying 0D this 
war of conspiracy and murder. It is against Bulgaris, 
whose people are of the same race and the same Chris 
tian Church as the Russians; a country freed from 
Turkish rule by the Czar’s own father; a country ™ 
which, when this war commenced, every man Was a 
voted friend of Russia, where the picture of the Ost 
wae to be seon in eyery house, and where the pane 
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the Czar was mentioned with that of the Prince in the 
prayers of every church. There was never a more grate- 
ful people, and they had no thought of committing any 
offense against Russia. 

They believed the promises of the Czar, and honestly 
thought that he desired their independence and had no 
selfish ends in view. It was this confidence in the Uisin- 
terestedness of Russia and their loyalty to the Prince, 
whom they had chosen by the advice of the Czar, that 
prought them into difficulty. 

Russia was not unselfish, An independent Bulgaria 
was the last thing she desired, and the present Czar had 
also a personal spite against Prince Alexander. And so 
the warcommenced. It could not be an open war, for 
Bulgaria had been established by the treaty of Berlin, and 
Prince Alexander had been officially recognized by all 
the world. The Russians had never troubled themselves 
to study the Bulgarian character, and they fancied that 
if they could get rid of Prince Alexander the Bulgarians 
would be like a flock of sheep in their hands. As he re- 
fused to resign, the Russians organized a conspiracy 
against him, had him seized in his bed at night and car- 
ried off by a band of ruffians to Russian territory. The 
Bulgarian officers, who had been bought by the Czar for 
this business, were decorated by him, given high places 
in Russia, and are still treated with distinction. They 

did not murder Prince Alexander because, as we are told 
in these documents, he was the legal ruler of the coun- 
try ; but we are also told that no such favor is to be 
shown to Prince Ferdinand. He is to be ‘‘ removed” as 
a warning to all other princes not to oppose the plans of 
Russia. 

The Bulgarians have proved themselves to be anything 
but sheep. They have even dared to try, condemn, 
shoot or hang the paid agents of the Czar for conspiracy, 


as ungrateful in the light of these documents and in 
view of evidence even more infamous—wrought out not 
only in their own courts, but in the Turkish courts at 
Constantinople. 

If any small nation ever deserved the sympathy of civ- 
ilized Christendom and the support of any lover of lib- 
erty, Bulgaria deserves it in this struggle for life with a 
Power which does not hesitate to sacrifice every princi- 
ple of religion and humanity to the accomplishment of 
its selfish ends, 

I believe that the late Czar and the majority of the 
Russian people were moved by generous sympathies 
when they freed Bulgaria from Turkish rule, and this is 
what the Bulgarians still believe and are grateful for ; 
but another spirit rules the present Russian Government. 
It was represented in that of the late Czar and had much 
to do inbringing on the war; but it was not dominant, 
and accomplished its purpose by appealing to generous 
motives. Now it is dominant, and takes no pains to con- 
ceal its real character. It persecutes to the death Jews, 
Protestants and heretics at home and works by conspir- 
acy and murder abroad. 

It is to the tender mercies of such a Government that 
we Americans have agreed by treaty to give up poor 
wretches who have escaped from its claws by forging a 
passport. This treaty seems to me little more than a 
new edition of the Fugitive Slave Law, and if the people 
once comprehend its meaning it will be quite as difficult 
tocarry it into execution. 

NEW York City, 


_— 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE IN THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


BY GEORGE R, LEAVITT, D.D. 





A GREAT many thoughtful men in the constituency of 
the American Board are looking with apprehension upon 
the present situation, and are meditating the conditions 
of peace. Upon what terms may we have peace? We 
are weary of struggle—men of all opinions, the liberal, 
the conservative, the moderate. Even wise men in such 
4 time are exposed to a seductive form of temptation— 
the temptation of compromise. What we are seeing is 
hot new, in the history of opinion, political and religious. 
Compromises are being proposed and urged. There isa 
tone of demand in many quarters, Concessions are 
demanded in the interest ot peace. The concessions 
Proposed may be said to bejtwo, viz.: that Mr. Noyes 
and his wife shall be appointed as missionaries of the 
Board, and that the Home Secretary and certain mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee shall be retired. A 
third point might be named, viz.: the proposed change 
of the Board from a close corporation to a representative 
body. But this change is conceded by a large majority 
of the Board, while it is seriously questioned by re- 
flecting men of either type of opinion whether it would 
hot disappoint us as a means of securing peace. There 
has been a great change of opinion since the meeting in 
Chicago upon this proposed Congregationalizing of the 
Board, as a remedy for our differences. Some of the 
strongest advocates of change now concede that we 
should be liable to gain little or nothing, and to lose 
much, 
As to the two other proposed concessions before us, 
tus consider them as wisely as possible. The following 


val points which should be seen with transparent clear- 


le 


involve surrender of the conservative element to the 
liberal element. 

With these ‘‘ concessions ” made, the liberal people in 
the constituency of the Board would undoubtedly be 
pacified, because they would have gained their conten- 
tion. As concerns them we should secure, after so long 
a time, peace, All that they have struggled for since 
the meeting at Des Moines they would have obtained. 
But should we have peace? Will peace come in this 
manner? Let us consider in turn the two proposed 
** concessions ” as terms of peace. 

What probability is there that the appointment of 
Mr. Noyes, without a modification of his views upon 
probation, will promote harmony among us? Thesuppo- 
sition is that the views of Mr. Noyes are unchanged. If 
they have been so modified as to come within the limits 
of permissible divergency of opinion, this can be stated. 
If they have been so modified, no man among us 
will object to his appointment. While if they have 
been so modified, he should not be appointed until 
he makes a frank statement of the nature and extent of 
his change of views. 

But if, as seems to be the case, his views are unmodi- 
fied, and he still holds that the speculation of a contin- 
ued probation is in harmony with the teaching of the 
Bible, and may and should, upon occasion, be taught, 
will his appointment bring peace? Is it worth so much 
to obtain peace? This concession would involve the ac- 
ceptance of the entire class of men and women whom 
Mr. Noyes represents. Be it so. But what if it would 
give us, after these ten weary years, peace? 

This is one side. Let it have full weight. But there 
is the other side, a most formidable question, What if 
it would not give peace? Those who counsel for har- 
mony must weigh this question as calmiy and reason- 
ably as possible. 

It has been assumed in many quarters that a change 
has taken place in the constituency of the Board such 
that now the liberal element, with the moderates who 
for peace would act with them, are the majority. There 
are very strong reasons for believing that this assump- 
tion is not well founded, that the division in the Board 
represents fairly the division in the churches. 

But suppose it were admitted, would the appointment 
of Mr. Noyes be conceded by conservative men 
when in a minority any more readily than when in a 
majority? What is the teaching upon this point of 
Church history? And if not, what then? Suppose the 
conservative persons, pastors and laymen, who have op- 
posed the appointment as missionaries of men like Mr. 
Noyes to continue of the same convictions, would they 
quietly see such men appointed and contribute to sup- 
port them? Allow that such convictions and such con- 
clusions are bigoted, then what? 

What would a wise man do who was counseling for 
peace? Must he not consider that he has to reckon with 
bigots? What peace could possibly be found, with this 
religious element whose existence no prudent man can 
wisely ignore or depreciate, in prayerful, intense, un- 
compromising opposition? An element which has been 
up to this time the principal strength of the Board, to 
supply it money and missionaries. 

But it is likely to disturb peace rather than to promote 
it to appoint Mr. Noyes, with his published and well- 
known views unmodified ; yet may not changes be con- 
ceded in the administration, in the office of the Home 
Secretary and inthe Prudential Committee? Let us look 
dispassionately at this proposal. It deserves to be weigh- 
ed well when a man like Prof. Geo. P. Fisher presents it, 
with the statement that he represents the majority of 
the college officers of the colleges and seminaries (Con- 
gregational) of New England. It might be questioned 

what fitness college instructors have to judge of such 
plain matters as those now in discussion among us, 
above the average Congregational laymen—this with all 
diffidence. But weconfine ourselves to the one question 
now in examination, Would changes in the officers of the 
Board be likely to secure peace? Let us look at this 
matter reasonably, remembering that the men whom we 
have in mind would resign their offices at a day’s notice 
if thus they could promote honorable and lasting peace. 

Suppose the desired changes to be made and the ad- 
ministration to continue, in its conservative character, 
the same. Would the liberal element be satisfied? It 
implies a want of respect for those able and persistent 
men to suggest the possibility of peace on these terms. 
But suppose the changes made should represent a change 
of administration ; would the conservative element be 
satisfied? Who believes this? While certain removals 
of men would undoubtedly be satisfactory to certain 
men, what gain should we make in the direction of 
peace? The suggestion of change in the personnel 
of the management is a natural one. It is plausi- 
ble; but is it not superficial? Would it not cer- 
tainly disappoint us? So it seems to me. What shall 
be done, then, to obtain peace? I do not know. Per- 
haps I do not feel as responsible as I ought for the want 
of peace among us, and so for the necessary efforts to 
obtain it. Let us remember that there are things more 
precious even than peace; and let us not, in order to 
secure it, do either a wrong thing or a foolish anda 
delusive one. We want the peace of God. He will give 


it on one line only, of fidelity to his truth and to his Son. 





These concessions are not really compromises, They 
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ANNEXATION FOR THE HAWAIIANS. 
BY THE REV. 8. E. BISHOP. 


COMMISSIONER BLOUNT, on May 5th, had over an hour’s 
interview with the Rev. James Kauhane (Kow-han-nay), 
the vice president of the last Legislature, and the hon- 
ored pastor of a native church. He was spokesman for 
a group of four. The other three were the ablest and 
most prominent, with one or two exceptions, of the 
about twenty purely native members of that Legislature. 
The four are ardent annexationists, one of the others, also, 
one of the best of our native pastors. Among the chief of 
their replies—through an interpreter—to Colonel Blount’s 
incisive questions, were the following, in brief tenor : 
““We desire annexation, because it opens the only 
prospect of secure and stable government for Hawaii.” 

** Hawaii’s relation to America is that of a child, long 
fostered by the parent’s affection and care.” 

‘*We look for Hawaiians to enjoy equal voting fran- 
chise with Americans, if annexed.” 

‘“‘The revolution was caused by the attempt of the 
Queen to declare a new constitution.” 

‘*Great numbers of Hawaiians desire annexation, tho 
probably only a minority.” 

It is an important fact, to the best of my knowledge, 
that these four men were the only native members of 
the Legislature to whom no suspicion of corruption 
attached during the session of eight months. I am 
acquainted with the other five most influential native 
pastors, all but one of whom are strongly for annexation, 
as giving the best hope for the Hawaiian peopie politi- 
cally and morally. 

A writer of past honorable repute, so far as I know, 
Mr. Charles Nordhoff, is here, sent by the New York 
Herald, to write down annexation. By apparently con- 
certed arrangement, he came down in the same steamer 
with the returning emissaries of the ex-queen, and put 
himself entirely into their hands. His first letter was 
dated on the day after his arrival, before he had oppor- 
tunity to ascertain or verify anything. It was solidly 
packed with the lies in which the royalists had been 
dealing. One, of these was that the revolution was 
the work of the planters, whereas it is notorious that the 
planters are averse to annexation, because it will prevent 
the importation of Asiatic contract labor, upon which 
they depend. A majority of them now, however, con- 
cede that annexation is necessary to stable government. 
Col, Claus Spreckels, the ‘‘ Sugar King,” is here, doing 
his utmost against it, for the reason given above. 

Another preposterous untruth of Mr. Nordhoff was 
his representing the ‘‘ 40,000 natives” as solid against 
annexation, and only the ‘1,921 Americans” as for it. 
At least four-fifths of the 22,000 whites are for annexa- 
tion, and probably one-third of the natives. He reckons 
as ‘‘Americans” none of the 3,600 of us who were born 
in Hawaii, and who love the fatherland with a peculiar 
intensity of affection. 

But I will not take more space for Nordhoff’s untruths. 
We are well satisfied that Mr. Blount’s report will be 
clear and fair, and will set all such matters right. He is 
evidently a man of judicial temper. 

The leading outcry made by the ex-queen’s partisans 
against annexation, is that we are robbing the native 
Hawaiians of their birthright of independence and 
sovereignty over these Islands. Through their kings 
the natives have governed Hawaii for a century. It isa 
base wrong to rob them of that power and take away 
their independence. These accusers denounce the whites 
as piratical plunderers, and all natives on that side as 
the blackest of traitors, ringing the changes on these 
vituperative terms in all possible forms of violent lan- 
guage, missionaries’ sons being the especial mark for 
their abuse. Altho the virulence of the royalists’ rancor 
betrays the weakness of their charges, still we are sen- 
sitive to any allegation of injustice to the native people, 
for whom our fathers gave their devoted service, and 
for whom we have the strongest regard. With that 
sacred regard for the Hawaiian natives our desire for 
annexation to the United States is wholly consistent, 
because no class of people in Hawaii are so much in 
need of the beneficent protection of the American flag, 
which insures to all its citizens equal right and privilege. 

When Kamehameha established his rule over the 
Hawaiian group about a century ago, there were un- 
doubtedly 200,000 natives and probably many more. 
When the missionaries arrived in 1820, they estimated 
the population at 150,000. By census, forty years ago, it 
was found to be 73,138, chiefly natives. In 1872, the na- 
tives numbered 49,044, and in 1890, 34,436. The present 
rate of diminution appears to be about twenty per cent. 
every decade. The causes of this decimation are well 
understood. They are chiefly social impurity, intem- 
perance, aud the deadly treatment of the sick by the 
Kahunas, as well as their witchcraft killing those who 
are well—either by poison, or by work upon the imagi- 
nation. 

We accordingly look upon the Hawaiian as a very 
“sick man.” He is weak and wasted. Hecannot direct 
or save himself, To talk of his continued independence 
is as fatuous a folly as to talk of that of an insane per- 
son. It is as hopeless any longer to intrust the natives 
with sovereignty, as to leave a debauched spendthrift 
without a guardian to save the remnant of his estate. 





The last thirty years of the monarchy have witnessed an 
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accelerating decrease of the natives. It is the direct 
effect of the debauchery and the superstition fostered by 
the last Kamehameha, and still more actively by Kala- 
kaua. 

I do not know of a single pure native Hawaiian at the 
head of any business enterprise whatever. There has 
never been among them a master house or ship builder, 
a merchant, a master of a foreign-bound vessel, or suc- 
cessful occupant of any responsible business position. 
Of education thgy have the amplest opportunity. They 
do not wholly lack the necessary capacity. I consider 
the chief reason of their failure to be that the one great 
avenue to promotion and distinction has always been to 
become royal parasites and participants in royal de- 
baucheries. Scarcely any natives of ability and parts 
have escaped the ruin of this snare, It has always dis- 
couraged honest application and strenuous effort, and 
has sapped the best manhood of the Hawaiian people. 
The overthrow of the monarchy removes what had be- 
come their greatest blight and poison. 

It had been for a good while evident beyond doubt 
that the sovereignty of the natives was absolutely incom- 
patible with progressive civilization or stable govern- 
ment. The 22,000 whites were certain very soon, from 
the necessity of the case, to assume the direction of 
affairs. What chance was the native likely to keep for 
anything like equal rights, when the white man asserted 
himself? Manifestly the Kanaka’s only possible chance 
is to get in all haste under the American flag, which will 
guarantee his rights. If America should refuse annexa- 
tion, the independent government that will come instead 
is likely to have little place for the native Hawaiian. 
The friends of annexation are the only true friends of the 
native, 

With fertile areas capable of easily feeding 500,000 
people, with already a population of 100,000, nearly 
thrice the number of the aborigines, it is manifestly 
hopeless to expect that the onward push of America’s 
civilization westward into the Pacific will any longer 
respect the claim of this wasted remnant of old 
Hawaii to rule all the new and strong inhabitants. 
What these poor people have to do is to get under shel- 
ter as speedily as may be, thanking God that America is 
so friendly to them. 

HOoNoLuULu, 8. 1. 
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{Preached at the Annual Meeting of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, at Saratoga, N. Y., May 30th, 1893.) 


But if any provideth not for his own, and especially for 
his own household, he hath denied the faith, and ts worse 
than an unbeliever.—I 'Timothy 5: 8. 

I AM not going to trouble you, brethren, with ancient 
history, nor have I to offer any new and curious exegesis ; 
yet I have a tale to tell, short and pertinent, which draws 
after it a somewhat pungent and profitable moral ; and I 
have an interpretation of this well-worn and familiar 
text, which lies so plainly upon its surface, and has such 
abundant confirmation in the story, that you can rest 
under the comfortable conviction that the ‘‘ wayfaring 
man” of the Scripture, “ tho a fool,’”’ has some time since 
ceased to “err therein.” 

On a beautiful spring day, four years ago—i. ¢., at noon 
on the 22d day of April, 1889, occurred an event which at- 
tracted little attention, bu‘ which in many respects was 
the most significant of any in the passing decade, and will 
doubtless furnish the material for many a thoughtful page 
of history. At the awaited sigoal of the report of a gun, 
acrowd of men and women, variously estimated to num- 
ber from twelve to fifteen thousand, gathered by railroad 
and prairie schooner, on horseback and on foot, from every 
State in the Union, camped along an imaginary line 
bounding a vast: area of unoccupied territory, rushed across 
that line, and, racing in mad chase over the prairie, within 
the short space of thirty-six hours—that is, by nightfall, of 
the next day—had taken up claims, staked out towns, or- 
ganized an effective and sufficient government, and with- 
out bloodshed or confusion called into existence the new 
Territory of Oklahoma, now traversed with highways and 
railways, dotted with farms, towns, schools, churches, and 
having all the signs of a thrifty and successful commu- 
nity, prepared, while we are speaking, to take her place in 
the sisterhood of the States. 

It is an event that could have occurred with substantially 
the same features and like results anywhere within the 
domain of the United States, and could not have occurred 
anywhere else on the face of the giobe. 

It is the outcome of two anda half centuries of Ameri- 
can civil liberty. It is worthy to be placed alongside, and 
to the student of history it stands before. the Columbian 
Exhibition itself as witness to the world of what govern- 
ment of the people for the people and by the people has 
produced. On an open field, with the richest prizes, for 
which, from the beginning, men have hungered and fought, 
homes and land, and potential wealth, without restraining 
force, a vast hast having only one possession in common, 
the American spirit and knowledge of American institu- 
tions crystallized itself into order, and, pushing forward its 
organization into organic life, produced almost in an hour 
a blossom in the form of civilized society, under those con- 
ditions, so wonderful that the magical flower of the cen- 
tury plant is in comparison a thing of clay. 

The settlement of Oklahoma was the triumph of com- 
mon sense, the sense of the common people trained to ex- 
press itself in free, intelligent, responsible action. It con- 





stitutes the fundamental principle of our Government, 
and, in its final success or failure, American civilization is 
to attain its triumphant destiny, or to perish from the face 
of the earth. 

Now you all know that that principle is the fundamental 
principle of Congregationalism. Congregationalism laid 
down the lines along which America has developed. The 
triumph of American institutions is the triumph of the 
Congregational principle and method. The growth of 
American institutions, and of the American spirit, ought 
to have been under the lead of a thoroughly matured and 
self-conscious Congregationalism applying its principles 
resolutely, and without reserve, within its own field. Such 
Congregationalism exists to-day. It is conscious both of 
its birthright and of its powers. It is ready to do its work 
anywhere ; we can thank God it is doing its work, more or 
less loyally, everywhere in the land. It ought always to 
have done so; it had the opportunity and the call of the 
Lord. That it has not done so, that it has not provided 
for its own household, and has denied its own historic 
faith, is the melancholy fact. It is a fact of the past—a 
fact soon and gladly to be forgotten, because a vew day 
has come and Congregational eyes have been opened, and 
we are no more “unbelievers.’’ But before we pass on 
into that new day and our children forget what manner of 
men we were, and be led perchance, through ignorance, to 
repeat our folly and again deny the faith, it is worth while 
to pause at the opening of an assembly like this, which is 
second to none for the importance of the issues at stake 
and the interests involved, and give a brief half-hour to 
setting in order the events of our history, and telling the 
story of the Development of Congregational Self-con- 
sciousness : that is, of the coming into conscious posses- 
sion of its own privileges and powers of the denomination 
of Christians who, in the providence of God, were called to 
preside at the birth of this great nation, who were the 
tutors of its young life, and who tu-day find themselves, 
for better or worse, inseparably united in its destiny. 

The story opens with the organization of the American 
Home Missionary Society in 1826. In this society the fun- 
damental thought of the first two centuries of American 
Congregationalism took definite shape. The Pilgrims, as 
you know, came to this land, not for freedom of conscience, 
not to establish any particular form of civil society, but to 
spread the kingdom of God. Their ‘‘ great hope and in- 
ward zeal’”’ was ‘‘of laying some good foundation for prop- 
agating the Gospel of the kingdom of Christ in these re- 
mote parts of the world.” Their thought was of the real- 
ity and universality of tbat kingdom, rather than of any 
particular form of it, committed to them as a special trust. 
They at once began to teach it to the natives, and to see 
that all who came to them, or went forth from them, were 
duly provided for. The charter for the settlement of 
Worcester, one of their earliest colonies, provided ‘ that 
care be taken that a good ministry of God’s Word be 
placed there as soon as may be, that such people as may 
there be planted may not live like lambs in a large place.” 

From time to time various attempts were made to crys- 
tallize their special form of church order, tho with no great 
success, and without purpose of propagating it elsewhere. 
All the churches in some of the oldest colonies, as Eastern 
Long Island, in time went over to Presbyterianism with 
little or no general disturbance ; and tho ‘‘New Light” 
and ‘“Strict’’ Congregational churches in some cases 
sprang up alongside of them, there was nothing like a 
general recognition of the value of our polity. Congrega- 
tionalism allowed itself to become self limited to the New 
England States. The various State Home Missionary so- 
cie'ies that were organized at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the Connecticut and the Berkshire in 1798, the 
Massachusetts in 1799, the New Hampshire in 1801, the 
Maine in 1807, and the others, their contemporaries, were the 
outgrowth of efforts to supply the Gospel primarily to the 
Indians, and then to the scattered settlers on the Northern 
and Western frontiers. The famous and fatal ‘“‘ Plan of 
Union” between the Connecticut Missionary Society and 
the Presbyterians in 1801, whereby the differences of polity 
were sunk in a common work, was the natural product of 
long years in which Congregational associations had indif- 
ferently called themselves‘ Presbyterian ; Congregational 
churches, conferences and conventions had been known as 
“synods’’; and presbyteries, like that of Philadelphia, had 
been formed in 1706 chiefly of Congregational churches 
uniting in this new bond with no formal creed, constitu- 
tion, or discipline. The result of the Plan of Union was 
that the territory west of the Hudson was effectually 
Presbyterianized, and the Congregational lamb had com- 
posedly settled itself, apparently once for all, inside the 
Presbyterian lion. 

As one of our recent Congregational writers has said : 

“It is absurd to blame the Presbyterian Church for this. Pres- 
byterians love their system, believe in its superiority, and act 
accordingly. But in this country ecclesiastical conquests are not 
achieved except by the consent of the conquered party. If Pres- 
byterians have secured any part of our birthright it is because 
we have surrendered it. The fault was not that they loved their 
policy too well, but that we did not love ours enough.” 

Of the thirty-two Congregational churches on our roll in 
New Jersey only one antedates the organization of the 
Home Missionary Society ; of the 108 in Pennsylvania only 
four; and of the 318 in Michigan, the 50 in Indiana, the 
297 in Illinois, the 88 in Missouri, the 216 in Wisconsin, not 
one. The new society was simply a more comprehensive 
plan of union than the earlier one. It embraced Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch and Associate 
Reformed churches. The prevalent opipvion was that ex- 
pressed by the local Home Missionary Committee in De- 
troit, in 1831: “That while Congregationalism did well 
enough for New England it was not adapted to the recent 
settlements of the West.”’ ‘‘ Thus,” as Professor Hunting 
ton has said in his History ‘‘ Congregationalism, outnum- 
bered in Southern Ohio, and Indiana, outgeneraled in the 
Western Reserve, ostracized in Illinois, accused of lax 
theology, or of none at all, abandoned by its friends as 
impotent and impracticable, yielded the fruit to the more 





self-reliant system, and presented to Presbyterianism two 
thousand churches in the Middle and Western States,” 

There were some sturdy Congregationalists outside New 
England, as is proved by the fact that of our 282 churches 
in New York 84 belong to that earlier period, and of the 
250 in Ohio 55. But as evidence that the Home Missionary 
Society, was not founded with any definite purpose of 
changing the existing conditions, or modifying the effect 
of the Plan of Union, witness the significant fact that 
while the society employed, in the first five years of its ex. 
istence, an average of 130 missionaries in the State of New 
York, only fifteen of our existing churches were organized 
during those years, an average of but threea year ; and tho 
the society employed for the same time fifty-six missionaries 
annually in Ohio, but eight churches, less than two a year, 
now on our rolls, appear as the outcome of their labors, 

Congregational self-consciousness had not yet taken on 
this form of self-perpetuation ; still the organization of the 
National Society was a great step forward. It aimed to 
remedy certain evils which were fatal to successful Church 
extension of any kind, and the removal of which in the 
good providence of God was to prepare the way for the 
work we are now doing. The earlier missionary efforts 
lacked intelligent method. They did not undertake to 
supply the churches with a permanent ministry; their 
missionaries were simple itinerants, planting but not wa- 
tering ; and they were sustained wholly by the societies 
and churches sending them out. The idea of systemat- 
ically developing from the start self-respecting, self-sup- 
porting, self-propagating centers of Christian activity had 
not existed. The aim of the new organization was to as- 
sist destitute congregations that were unable to suppert 
the Gospel ministry, aiming thus at permanent pastorates 
and at self-supporting churches ; which has continued the 
distinctive policy of the society to this day. 

The next step, tho still a somewhat unconscious one in 
our denominational life, was the extension of our educa- 
tional system beyond the confines of New England, in the 
founding of colleges, academies, and, ultimately, of theo- 
logical seminaries in the West. 

This is a history in itself, without a parallel in the his- 
tory of America, the crowning glory of American Congre- 
gationalism, and destined to have consequences in the un. 
folding of our influence, and the establishing of our work 
in the future which no man to-day can estimate. It isa 
story that begins with the founding of Western Reserve 
College in 1826, Marietta in 1828, Oberlin in 1833, Illinois 

Jollege in 1835, Beloit and Iowa in 1847, Tabor in 1854, ex- 
tending across the continent in Washburn in 1865, Carlton 
in 1867, Doane in 1872, Drury in 1873, and so on to the 
Pacific Coast with its latest at Pomona; outlining our com- 
pleted work with upward of forty colleges and seven theo- 
logical seminaries, not Congregational in any restricted or 
sectarian sense, but Congregational in spirit, Congrega- 
tional in parentage, Congregational in dependence for daily 
support, and forever Congregational as witnessing to the 
intelligence, the breadth, the faith, the liberality, the self- 
sacrifice, the proud consciousness of a call from God, on 
the part of the men who bear the Pilgrim name and are 
cherishing the Pilgrim inheritance. 

These Western colleges more than any or all other agen- 
cies combined have served to make the Congregational 
faith and the Congregational history a national possession, 
to prepare the conditionsin which Congregational churches 
are most successful, if not those in which they are at all 
permanently possible, and to give to us a body of believers 
come to the consciousness of our privileges and our calling 
in the splendid opportunity that now lies before us. 

But I must hasten on. The Albany Convention in 1852 
opens another period. It was a convention called for good 
fellowship and general felicitations. If it resulted in or- 
ganic growth it was not so intended. It is due to the cour- 
age, the clearness of vision, and the generosity of a single 
man, and that a layman, that that assembly did not end in 
talk. His offer of a gift of $10,000 if the committee of which 
he was a member would report favorably a plan looking to 
some definite action in church extension, decided the 
committee. And when a second meeting was held, in 
the Tabernacle Church in New York, it was the persistence 
of the same young layman that induced the reluctant com- 
mittee of older ministerial heads, who were drawing up & 
constitution in application for a charter, to insert a clause 
giving permission, in case at any timeit might be desired, 
to raise money to be used for the erection of churches and 
parsonages. 

That clause was merely permissive. It was regarded as 
of no real value, anda possible evil. It became, in fact, the 
Magna Charta of the Congregational Church Building 
Society, the first society to devote itself to the propagating 
of distinctively Congregational churches, and the first of 
our four greater national societies to take the Congre- 
gational name. We may be glad that it has received its 
due reward in Mr. Stickney’s splendid bequest. 

The important fact is that with the organization of that 
society Congregationalists began to act together to perpet- 
uate their own form of Christian Church. The Congrega- 
tional self-consciousness appeared aboveground. It could 
be seen, and soon was felt, at least by its own children, tho 
it hardly dared proclaim its existence, and often apologized 
for itself. The name of the layman who was chiefly re 
sponsible for the new movement is worthy to be remem- 
bered. It was Mr. Henry C. Bowen. 

Such Western Congregational Christians as there welé, 
were aware of the situation, and knew what they wanted. 
The next stage of the history shifts the center of the move 
ment from the Atlantic seaboard to the prairies. In 1854 
a Western Congregationalist, for a time pastor of the First 
Congregational church organized in Illinois, and who had 
shortly before led a Presbyterian church, made up in 
large part of Congregational material, into the Congreg@ 
tional fold, forming the First Congregational Church of 
St. Louis, Dr. Truman M. Post, had felt com pelled to say 
in an address in Brooklyn: 

“ With Congregationalism until within a few years a sort of 
compromise seems to have.been supposed to forbid the asse roa 
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of her distinctive individuality beyond certain lines of longitude. 
She became in consequence a mere local arrangement, a glebe 
polity, an accident of time and place and of certain phases of civ- 
jlization, nota matter of enduring principle at all. This relation 
of compromise neutralized her denominational spirit, took away 
ber self-appreciation and silenced her pulpit and her lecture 
room on the subject of Church polity, . . . She became first 
silent, then indifferent, and gradually even ignorant in regard to 
her own principles.” 


And, again, at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Connecticut Association at Norwich in 1859, he had 
been moved indignantly to assert that 


“thecry that this order is unfitted for the West, is sheer indo- 
lence and hostile cant, unsupported alike by facts, philosophy or 
history. - - - Congregationalism is a distinctive, substantive 
entity, not a mere accident, prejudice, caprice or custom, com- 
mutable into something else at pleasure, but an individual 
essence, translatable by no synonym, and having characteristic 
principles, peculiar either in kind or degree and extent of work- 
ing, founded on Scripture and the nature of man. Her claim to 
catholicity and charity is not to be vindicated by the abnegation 
of her own distinctive essence or self-assertion. Our system is 
not so catholic that it is nothing.” 

It is not surprising that the next step in Congregational 
development took place inthe West. That step is our work 
among our foreign fellow-citizens. [t is one thing to believe 
that our polity will work among New Englanders, even 
when you enlarge the conception to embrace New England- 
ers, real and potential, living beyond the Hudson River. 
It is quite another thing to believe that it is equally 
adapted to Germans, Scandinavians, Bohemians, Hungari- 
ans and Poles. 

We had been dabbling with this work for some time. 
We had seen our two or three churches of Hollanders die 
at the East. We were indifferently suffering our Welsb 
brethren in Pennsylvania to wither away. We were here 
and there keeping alive a little German flock under an ex- 
Lutheran pastor with honie missionary money, and freez- 
ing out the one or two German graduates of our theolog- 
ical seminaries, whose devotion to Christ led them to give 
themselves to laboring among their fellow-countrymen. 
We had already met our Waterloo. The advancing tide of 
German immigration was not only proving too great for 
our poor little half-recognized and half-fed German Con- 
gregational churches, so tbat their number had diminished 
nearly one-half, it was, in not a few Western towns, crowd- 
ing out well-established American churches. We were re- 
treating all along the line of the foreign invasion. 

To the Executive Committee of this society is due the 
inauguration of the new era. The good providence of God 
raised up Brothers Albrecht and Eversz to lead the ad- 
vance movement among the Germans; Brother Montgom- 
ery and the faculty of our Chicago Seminary among the 
Scandinavians ; Brothers Schauffler and Adams with the 
Oberlin faculty among the Bohemians and Poles. To-day, 
with nine students in the Slavic department at Oberlin, 
and sixty-five in the German and Scandinavian depart- 
ments in Chicago, and with the array of new and vigorous 
foreign churches extending from Massachusetts to the 
Pacific Ocean, for whom we are raising an educated 
ministry of their own people, trained in Congregational 
ways and American Christian life, we are building founda- 
tions that will endure, and we are proving to the world 
that our ancestral belief is both true and demonstrable, 
that a form, whether of Christian doctrine or of polity, to 
be valid for any man must be valid for all men. Congre- 
gationalism, in this great forward movement, has finally 
and forever burst the bonds of provincialism, and proved 
that as the faith and polity of a body of followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ there is nothing either in its traditions 
orits methods to stand in the way of its loyal acceptance 
of the command to go into all the world and make dis- 
ciples of all nations. 

Itremains only to speak of the last stage of our denom- 
inational unfolding ; that which gives promise of occupy- 
ing a large part of the thought of this great gathering, the 
problem of City Evangelization. With deep gratitude to 
God and something of honorable pride we may speak of 
the way in which in the past tep years, under the lead of 
our Chicago brethren we have begun successfully to grap- 
ple with this the greatest task of the closing century and 
hot only to prove that Congreyationalism is adapted to the 
varied needs of our cities, but to furnish the model which is 
rapidly heing adopted by our brethren of the other denom- 
inations for doiag their part of the common work. We 
may proudly and truthfully say that in the line of city 
evangelization in its full extent of work among the poor 
andamong the rich, in Americanizing and Christianizing 
great groups of foreigners, and in supplying with self- 
sustaining churches the new sections of our rapidly grow- 
ing cities, the country to-day offers nothing comparable 

with the record of the Chicago Congregational City Mis- 
Slonary Society. In at least one of our great cities its 
method, as wrought out in the St. Louis Society, has been 
formally adopted by five other denominations: the Bap- 
tists, the Presbyterians, the Christians, the Northern and 
the Southern Methodists. The gathering of representatives 
of our Congregational city work in Cleveland, Detroit, Min- 
heapolis and St. Paul, Milwaukee and St. Louis under the 
auspices of the Chicago Society, last autumn,was the first of 
sans; but for vigor, intensity, business-like practicality, 

assurance of success, and in general the demonstration 

of the Spirit and of power, in a group of earaest Christians, 
laymen and pastors grappling with a great task, under the 
Conscious leadership of the Master, was worthy to be the 
— of an onward movement which, slow and difficult as it 
; eh Prove, gives promise of being the last great tri- 
re of the Gospel. Congregationalism has at last come 
ts full and puissant manhood. It has taken its proper 
Place among the brethren armed and ready for the battle. 
going up with them to do its part in subduing the 
a land ofthe world for the possession of the king- 
“ Christ. It was among the first on the foreign field, 
io — never faltered however great the sacrifice, how- 
ieee Ous the service, The bodies of its missionaries 
tate the soil of every land, from the South Pacific 





Islands to the heart of Central Africa, as their hands 
guide the unfolding of the life which their teachings and 
sacrifices have begotten, from New Japan, that miracle 
of modern bistory, to Turkey, that anachronism of the 
modern world. 

It has been ever at the front in laboring for the Christian- 
izing and civilizing of America, whether its task was with 
Eliot and Mayhew and Brainerd among the Indians, with 
Edwards and Dwight and Hopkins and Park in working 
out the vitalizing theology of a true Calvinism, or on the 
far frontier with David Bacon and the Ponds, the Riggs, Dr. 
Williamson and Whitman, the advance posts of Christian- 
ity and civilization alike, or with Baldwin and Sturtevant 
and Shipman and Blanchard and Chapin and the Iowa band, 
and the great host of others, the very pick and flower of 
our homes and churches, who, counting not their lives dear 
unto themselves, have dotted the greater America of the 
West with colleges, academies and churches, which, despite 
the fierce struggle for wealth and the clashing of political 
parties, unscrupulous of teachings or of practice if they 
can but clutch immediate success, and despite the harsh 
roar at Chicago, and the mad rush upon every Christian 
institution that stands in the way of licensed profligacy 
and worldliness, have raised up a trained and consecrated 
Cbristian constituency which has held and will continue 
to hold the West true to Jesus Christ. What tho so many 
of the churches we have planted bear to-day other names 
than ours? They are Christ’s. The joy, the privilege, the 
reward of their work is ours. The sacrifices, the toils, the 
heroism which planted them was our offering to the Lord. 
In the final triumph we shall all rejoice together. 

It remains only to read the lesson of the hour. 

The time has surely come for Congregationalists to have 
respect for the quota of truth committed to them. The 
Lord has chosen to make Christianity like the white light 
of the sun, composed of the various rays of the prismatic 
spectrum. You may have your proper preference for 
which you will, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
red—Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Methodism and the 
rest; but let us not forget that the white light is made up 
of the combination of all. If one be absent its purity is 
not complete. Congregationalism then hasits place. It is 
permanent and essential. No one has questioned it but 
ourselves, The more the shame. It is time then that we 
cease apologizing for not being dead and decently and 
entirely buried. When I began my ministry, more than 
twenty years ago in Minnesota, the leading elder in the ad- 
joining Presbyterian church could not get it out of his 
head that Congregationalists were Unitarians, and to-day 
our Episcopal friends think that at least our women are 
thirsting after a bishop’s surplice, and sweet choir boys 
and a tuneful liturgy. Itistimetosay: ‘‘ Brethren, we 
have something still left to live for. We havea faith and 
an order and an inheritance. We love them, and we respect 
ourselves,”’ 

Furthermore herein lies our contribution to true Chris- 
tian Unity. Weare adenomination, but not asect. We 
are cut off from no Christian of any name or any land. 
Whoever serves Jesus Christ is our brother. We area de- 
nomination in that we have an hereditary faith, a historic 
polity, and a definite field of Christian labor. Occupying 
the one and honoring and using the others we do our work 
not individually but as an organized body of believers. 
We are prepared, therefore, for Christian comity. Wecan 
fulfill our promises and carry out our agreements, and do 
our share of the common work, so that the Lord’s cause, 
which is dear to us all, shall not suffer, but shall go for- 
ward. Weare prepared to do our part in “ Bearing one 
another’s burdens,” and ‘‘ Edifying one another in love,’ 
and, if need be, ‘Provoking one another unto love and 
good works.”’ So we shall promote the true Christian 
unity which can exist only with mutual Christian 
respect. 

We have also reached the time for effective Christian or- 
ganization ; not an organization that shall carry us outside 
the lines of our historic principles. We do not want Saul’s 
armor, either in Presbyterian sessions and synods, or 
Methodist bishops, but we want good, honest Congregational 
efficiency, with level-eyed, outspoken, loving brotherhood,all 
working together, never for self-aggrandizement, but for the 
Lord’s cause, and that equally without hide-bound tradi- 
tions or whimsical novelties. Weare ready to hail as Con- 
gregational whatever, in any given situation, is found to 
work the best. We mean business. We have no time for 
wrangling or for theorizing. Show us the completed ex- 
periment. Show us the demonstrated achievement ; and 
whoever you are, or wherever your field you are the wel- 
comed teacher, the gladly recognized leader. 

Matured Congregationalism exalts and emphasizes the 
work of its Christian laymen. Theirday has come. In the 
Fast and at the West they are giving to the Lord and to his 
work as intrusted to the denomination to which they be- 
long, their strength and their affection. I wish I might 
allow myself to call the roll of the laymen, the living and 
the dead, whose names are household words with all who 
love our common heritage, who have been and are the 
strength of our work everywhere. Farnsworth and Wash- 
burn and Hardy and Whitcomb and Hammond and Car. 
penter and Jones and Grinnell and Edgell and Currier. 
Many of their sons and successors are here to-day. We 
have only to recognize the place they fill and to send forth 
a call to the young men to come forward to the work 
everywhere awaiting them. 

Finally, our awakened Congregational self-consciousness 
proves that it is an awakening from on high by the demand 
it makes for constant and costly personal sacrifice. We 
are commemorating in these passing days the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the martyrdom of the men in whom 
our denomination was born. Their ‘line has never ex- 
pired. From the day of Greenwood and Barrowe and 
Penry we have never lacked men who could say with them: 
“Glad am | that I had a life to bestow in this serv 
ice.” Sacrifices as real if not as costly as any 


in the past are to-day being gladly made for Christ’s- 





sake in all pgrts of our Congregational field. We need 


not dwell upon them. They are known tothe Lord. Not 
only are our churches, our colleges, our missionary activi- 
ties at home and abroad established and maintained in 
them, they are the cheerful price paid for many a single 
soul for whose salvation some devoted servant of the Mas- 
ter is making up that which is behind hand of the suffer- 
ings of Christ. My only thought is this: The day of such 
sacrifice is not past. Despite our numbers and our wealth 
and all the powers of the world now tributary to the Gos- 
pel, without sacrifice, personal, definite, co ly, the king- 
dom of Heaven is not to be brought in. V must yet do 
our part. In the giftof money far more in the aggregate, 
far larger in the individual instance, and in the gift of our 
sons and daughters, not more nobly or more gladly, but 
more numerously, from the larger churches with their lux- 
ury, no less than from the country churches in their weak- 
hess, we are called to show our true fealty to Christ. The 
call is for pastors to be broader minded and more unselfish; 
for office bearers to be more devoted and more self-forget- 
ful; for Christian business men to be more thoughtful 
and more interested sfor Christian women to be more 
thoroughly consecrated and more inteliigent; and the 
whole Church more exalted in its piety, more ardent in its 
zeal; at however great acost these attainments are to be 
won. 

For a wide and effectual door is open; the Lord himself 
is at hand, and we cannot forget that the promise is ‘‘Bless- 
ed is thatservant whom the Lord when he comes shall find 
so doing.” Our joy to-day is that not single handed, but 
as a united body of expectant believers we are helping one 
another and the world to prepare so to greet him. 


Fine Arts. 


CONCERNING OUR PUBLIC WORKS OF SCULP- 
TURE. 


II, 


BY W. W. SPOONER, 











IT would be a curiously interesting story that could be 
constructed from the personal experiences and observa- 
tions of an American sculptor of the present day—say a 
sculptor of middle age, who began with nothing and has 
had to fight his way by sheer and abundant desert. He 
would relate, undoubtedly, that he has participated in 
dozens of competitions, of which nearly every one has been 
conducted absolutely without judgment and been decided 
without regard for merit. He would show how numerous 
commissions have been bestowed by favoritism, or by 
trivial sentiment, prejudice or prepossession, without the 
slightest concern for any of the standards of selection that 
ought to be applied. He would tell us how many an award 
made by the Government, or in the Government’s behalf, 
has been so unsatisfactory that it would have discredited 
taste and public spirit if for the Government a bricklay- 
ers’ union had been substituted as the awarding agent. 

The relation of the Government to art is a subject that 
needs to be most seriously and practically thought about. 
It is truly humiliating to look at the statues in Washing- 
ton, at the historical paintings 1n the Capitol, and at the 
post offices and other Federal buildings throughout the 
country, and reflect that these are the formal represevta- 
tives and enduring contributions of our progressive Gov- 
ernment to the fine arts. There is nothing to justify ex- 
pectation that the Government will gradually do better of 
itself, without special urgings or pressure from the out- 
side. Recent instances show that its perceptions are not 
improving at all. The coins competition is an illustrative 
case. The Director of the Mint was authorized by Con- 
gress to substitute new designs for the ridiculous old ones 
oo the fractional silver coins. The bright thought oc- 
curred to the Director that good results might be brought 
about by opening a competition. But that thought was 
like the inspiration to write the great American Novel; it 
did not go far enough. The Director’s competition was an 
amusing affair. He sent out a general invitation to artists 
to compete. Nothing was said about pay except that the 
winner of the competition would receive a prize of $500, 
The distinguished sculptors—the only known persons 
qualified to make such designs—were expected to eagerly 
jump in and fight for that prize and the great glory of it, 
on an equal footing with the workers in the young ladies’ 
modeling schools, with the butter sculptors of the West, 
and with the backwoods bedquilt designers. These 
sculptors did take an interest in the proposed alterations 
in the coins; they took an interest as artists,us men of 
cultivation, wishing that the artistic character of our 
coinage might be creditable to the country. A representa- 
tive committee of them (including men like St. Gaudens, 
French and Niehaus) accordiugly sent certain suggestions 
tothe Director with a view to necessary changes in the 
terms of the competition. The Director ignored their 
recommendations. The result was that of the scores of 
competitive designs sent in not one was deemed worthy of 
acceptance ; and however the competition was managed 
the decision was beyond criticism, for it was rendered by 
Mr. St. Gaudens. The competition having failed, the 
Director cut the Gordian knot by turning the work over to 
a Government designer employed on asalary in one of the 
departments. It was, perhaps, unnecessary to relate this 
story at such length; it is stamped on the new coins them- 
selves. 

The history of the international copyright crusade 
should close the mouths of the pessimists who are ready to 
exclaim that it is really no use striving for better things. 
Against international copyright powerful selfish interests 
were arrayed , but no such organized interests would stand 
in the way of measures for improving the quality of Gov- 
ernment art. Such measures would be opposed only by in- 
difference; there would be no active resistance to them, ex- 
cept possibly by a few poor fools. What is needed is legis- 
lation—an act of a very comprehensive kind, which will 





provide suitable conditions for the awarding, execution 
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and acceptance of all artistic work done in the Govern- 
ment’s name. Probably no legislation would be gener- 
ally effective without instituting a concentration of 
final jurisdiction and authority. It is not likely 
that’ mere regulations, however carefully drawn, will be 
satisfactory in practice so long as they are administered 
by the separate departments, each at its own instance and 
within its own sphere. A permanent Fine Arts Bureau or 
Commission should be established, vested with complete 
authority forg!l Government contracts for statues, monu- 
ments, memorials, paintings, permanent designs of every 
description and architecture, and with full responsibility 
for the acceptance of works of art offered to the Govern- 
ment by the States, by associations and by individuals. It 
might be objected that the arbitrary powers of such a 
bureau or commission would interfere with the privilege 
and responsibility of the departments; but that objection 
could hardly have much weight in view of the decided 
general advantages to be gained. The details of the legis- 
lation would arrange themselves satisfactorily under the 
discussion that would be excited among those interested. 

The value of such a step would not end with the realiza- 
tion of its immediate aims. It would have excellent moral 
effect throughout the country. The Bureau would become 
in an important sense a bureau of information and instruc- 
tion for committees everywhere. Most committees are 
anxious to do what is best, but fail because they have 
everything to learn, with no generally accepted methods to 
guide them. Let the Government set up a conspicuous 
bureau, conducted conscientiously and in a way approved 
by the artists of the country, and the committees that have 
work to do will begin to learn how to doit. In awarding 
any work of sculpture the most necessary thing is to avoid 
ill judgment in arranging and deciding the competition. 
Good competition management on the part of the Govern- 
ment would be promptly imitated. 

The American people owe it to themselves to build 
worthilyin art, They owe the debt of fairness to those of 
their fellow-citizens who are doing worthy work for art. 
In too many cases merit in sculpture wins only by a species 
of accident. There is a vast waste of superior competi- 
tive effort. This does not affect the few well-known sculp- 
tors, who, by virtue of their reputations, get all the com- 
missions they canexecute. But it means long defeat, and 
weary struggling, and the sacrifice of the best years of life, 
to many a talented young man—for young sculptors must 
depend almost exclusively upon success in competition. 
In a certain competition a given design may be the only 
one worth considering; but the worst design 
of all is just as likely to secure the award. 
Indeed, the chances generally favor the _  accept- 
ance of bad designs; for there are numerous monument 
firms, and various enterprising commercial  sculp- 
tors, that systematically engage ia competitions, relying 
on business and social and other influences to more than 
make up for deficiencies in merit. These injustices and 
hardships are as needless as they are lamentable ; as hurt- 
ful as they are disgraceful to the communities responsible 
forthem. We have a most interesting body of young 
sculptors growing up in our country. They stand ready 
to honor and dignify us by excellence. Certainly it is one 
of our serious public questions whether we cannot begin 
to find ways to minimize the ignorant neutralization and 
rejection of their creditable endeavors. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Sanitary. 
THE following essay on bones, actually written for a 


school exercise by a boy, is copied from The Hospital Ga- 
zette : 


* Bones are the framework of the body. If I had no bones in 
me I should not have so much motion and Grandmother would 
be glad; but I like to have motion. Bones give me motion be- 
cause they are something hard for motion to cling to. {[f I had 
no bones my brains, lungs, heart and large blood-vessels would 
be lying around in me and might get hurted, but now the bones 
get hurted, but not much, unless it is a hard hit. If my bones 
were burned I should be brittle because it would take the animal 
out of me. If I were soaked in acid I should be limber. Teacher 
showed us a bone that had been soaked I could bend it easily. I 
would rather be soaked than burned. Some of my bones don’t 
grow close to my body, snug, like the branches of a tree, and I am 
glad they don’t, for if they did I could not play leap-frog and 
other nice games I know. The reason why they don’t grow close 
to my body is because they have joints. Joints is good things to 
have in bones. There are two kinds. The ball and socket, like 
my shoulder, is best. Teacher showed it to me, only it was the 
’ thigh-bone of an ox. One end was round, smooth and whitish. 
That is the ball end. The other end was hollowed in, deep. 
That is the socket and it oils itself. It isthe only machine that 
oils itself. Another joint is the hinge joint, like my elbow. It 
swings back and forth and oils itself. It never creaks like the 
schoolroom door. There is another joint that don’t seem like a 
joint. That is in the skull. It don’t have no motion. All my 
bones put together in their right places make a skeleton. Crip- 
ples and deformed people don’t have no skeletons. Some animals 
have their skeleton on their outside. I’m glad I ain’t them ani- 
mals; for my skeleton, like it is on the chart, would not look well 
on my outside.” 


...-About a year ago, when influenza was very prevalent 
in England, The Carbolic Smoke-Ball Company ad- 
vertised that they would guarantee immunity from the 
disease, to everybody who would use their remedy, faith- 
fully, three times daily, for two weeks, £100 ($500) to be 
the forfeit. A Mrs. Carlill used the remedy faithfully 
three weeks, and then the epidemic seized her. She sent 
in her claim for the one hundred pounds, but the money 
wasn’t paid. All manner of excuses were made. It was 
argued that the offer was a mere device to attract atter- 
tion, a wager vague in its terms; that there was not a 
complete contact of the remedy ; that Mrs. Carlill had not 
notified the company of her acceptance of the offer, etc. 
All these excuses have been set aside by the Court and the 
company compelled to pay. There are numbers of offers 
in each day’s newspapers to cure people of all manner of 
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sicknesses “or we will refund the money.” It isapity the 
English interpretation cannot be extended to the Ameri- 
can offender. One resolute woman in New York State 
had paid money to a doctor who advertised to cure “all 
skin diseases.”” She used his remedies, but they failed to 
cure, and thereupon she had him arrested for obtaining 
money under false pretenses. He promptly returned the 
money, and the case was dropped; but it would have a 
most wholesome effect, if a few victims could make up 
their minds to sacrifice themselves pro bono publico. 
There would follow a very careful wording of quack ad- 
vert isements, no doubt. 














Science. 


THE causes by which the adaptive colors of chrysalids 
have been produced have been lately studied by Petersen. 
He confirms the experiments of T. W. Wood, made in 1867, 
and afterward more fully by Poulton; but his explanutions 
are more mechanical than those of the latter experimenter. 
He maintains that the color of the pupa depends upon the 
pigment contained in both its cuticle and hypodermis. 
The pigment of the latter is green in the larva, and some- 
times it remains green during the pupal stage; but it may 
be visible or not, according to the amount of dark pigment 
which is formed in the cuticle, and the amount of this dark 
pigment entirely depends upon the color of the light. Yel- 
low and orange light prevents the formation of the dark 
pigment, and in such cases the cuticle, which remains 
transparent, shows the greeh pigment of the hypodermis. 
But the less bright parts of the spectrum have not the 
same power; and if we trace acurve representing the powers 
of the various parts of the spectrum for preventing the 
formation of a dark pigment, the curve has its culminat- 
ing point in yellow, and descends toward both ends of the 
spectrum ; it exactly corresponds with the curve of assimi- 
lation of carbon by plants under variously colored light. 
It is also remarkable that the green color of the pupa is 
only obtained by yellow light, or by such green as con- 
tains yellow; such is, as known, the average color of 
leaves. We thus have a case where environment itself 
makes the color which approximately matches it. 


--.-That seeds will live a long time in the earth when 
deep enough to be beyond the vivifying influence of the 
atmosphere is a general belief with the people, tho men of 
science are not disposed to credit it to the extent of popular 
belief. The subject has an important bearing on the 
question of the influence of ice floes on the distribution of 
the earth’s flora, If seeds or plants themselves will remain 
dormant under the flow of a glacier, and continue for ages, 
bursting again into active life on the glacier’s retreat, there 
is no need of some theories of emigration with the advance 
and retreat of the ice sheets as are propounded. It is, 
however, the absence of exact and unchallenged facts, 
rather than any idea of the impossible, that leads to the 
scientific doubt of extended vitality in the dormant state. 
A recent author gives a clear case of seeds of Sysimachia 
atropurpurea which had certainly been six years about 
two feet below the surface, and then grew. 


.... The “ new star” in Auriga still affords an interest- 
ing subject of discussion to astronomers. At its recru- 
descence in the autumn its spectrum was quite different 
from what it had been at its first «ppearance in the pre- 
ceding winter, and observers, almost without exception, 
have been agreed that its new spectrum is now identical 
with that of a planetary nebula. But ina note just pub- 
lished, Mr. Huggins dissents, and announces that when 
observed with a high dispersive power the brightest band, 
which ina less powerful instrument looks like a single 
line, is resolved into a group of separate lines which, in 
their appearance contrast very markedly with the true 
nebular line seen in the spectrum of the nebula of Orion. 
It seems necessary, therefore, to suspend judgment upon 
the question whether the star has really become a nebula. 
There are many things about it which suggest analogies 
with the solar chromosphere rather than with a true 
nebula. 








School and College. 


THE trustees of Wéilliams College have approved 


some important changes in the curriculum. Candidates 
for admission may hereafter offerin the place of Greek any 
one of the following: (a) The equivalent of the first two 
years of French in the college course ;*(b) the equivalent of 
the first two years of German in the college course ; (c) the 
equivalent of the first year of French in the college course, 
elementary higher algebra, logarithms, solid and spherical 
geometry, conic sections and plain trigonometry ; (d) the 
equivalent of the first year of German in the college 
course, with the mathematical subjects enumerated in c. 
It is intended that the degree of bachelor of arts shall 
represent, as nearly as possible, the same amount of effort 
and attainment, both for those who have studied Greek 
and for those who have not. To this end those who enter 
under the new arrangement will be required to include in 
their electives all the French and German courses given in 
college, which they may not have offered for admission, 
and the maximum work in some other department of in- 
struction represented by both required and elective 
courses, 

.-.-The Swiss universities and academies, according to 
the last reports, have an attendance of 3,152. Of these 432 
are women. Of the latter 254 attend lectures in the philo- 
sophical faculty, 170 in the medical, and 8 in the law. 
“Theology is spared,’’ adds a prominent German journal. 
Among the students are 886 foreigners, and of these again 
‘219 women. Russia is represented by 270, of whom 149 are 
women ; Germany with 228, of whom 23 are women; Bul- 
garia with 155, among whom are 10 women. The majority 





of the German and Russian women study medicine. 
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.-»-The Leland Stanford, Jr., University has been fur. 
ther strengthened by the addition of Professor Warner to 
its faculty. He willbe head of the Department of Politj. 
cal Economy. Professor Warner graduated from the 
University of Nebraska in 1885. He took his doctor’s de. 
gree at Johns Hopkins in 1888. In the meantime, from 
1887 to 1889, he was Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society, at Baltimore, and delivered lectures at Johns 
Hopkins. From 1889 to 1891 he was Professor of Practica] 
Econowy at the University of Nebraska. When an act of 
Congress created the Bureau of Organized Charities in the 
District of Columbia, President Harrison appointed him 
Superintendent which position he resigned to go to Palo 
Alto. 


....-Miss Florence Bascom, of Baltimore, will be the first 
woman to receive a degree at the Johns Hopkins Universj. 
ty. The degree of Ph.D. will be conferred upon her at com. 
mencement. She is devoted to geology. There are twenty- 
eight other candidates for the same degree. 


...-Barnard College, the Columbia Annex, sent forth 
last week its first class. There are eight graduates, and 
they will receive their degrees at the general commence. 
ment of Columbia. 


-.--The new President of Dartmouth, Dr. Wm. J, 
Tucker, will be inaugurated June 28th. 








Charities. 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the National Confer. 
ence of Charities and Correction will be held in the Perma- 
nent Art Palace in Chicago June 8th and 11th. The meet- 
ing will be devoted to a survey of the progress of the past 
twenty years in this field. The annual Conference sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D,, 
June 11th, in Plymouth church. The International Con- 
gress of Charities and Correction will meet in Chicago, 
June 12th to 18th, and discussions will cover the whole 
field of charities and correction. 


.... The late Coleman Hendrickson, of Philadelphia, has 
mode the following bequests: To the Fourth Reformed 
Church of Manayunk $200, to be applied to foreign mis- 
sions. The First Presbyterian Church of Clifton Heights, 
Delaware County, or whatever church the testator may 
have been a member of at the time of his decease, $200 for 
foreign missions. The Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, $500. The Philadelphia Bible Society, $100. 


.... The late Floyd J. White,of this city, has bequeathed 
$5,000 to the church of the Holy Trinity, the income to 
be used exclusively for the benefit of the parish poor. He 
also devised to the same body the reversion of a trust fund 
of $5,000 on the death of his sister, the incgme thereof to 
‘be devoted to the same purpose. He also made a contin- 
gent bequest of one-half of his estate to the wardens of the 
same church and for the same purpose. 


....The will of Mrs. Elizabeth J. Smith, who died in 
Brooklyn, April 9th, makes bequests of $1,000 each to the 
following charities: Women’s Union Missionary Society, 
American Home Missionary Society, American Missionary 
Association, Brooklyn City Mission and Tract Society, 
Home for Friendless Women, New Hampshire Home Mis- 
siooary Society and the Congregational Church Society. 


.... The late Mrs. Sarah H. Green has left $900,000 to the 
Lawrenceville Preparatory School, Lawrenceville, N.J., 
and large sums to New York institutions. It is believed 
that the remainder of her fortune will go to Princeton Col- 
lege and the Presbyterian church of which she was 4 
member. 








Personals. 


AN American gentlemen, who spent a few days in 
Athens during the past winter, went one morning to the 
grounds of the Palace. Finding the gate to the garden 
closed, he was greatly disappointed and turned to two 
ladies near by to ask ff they knew where he could obtain 
entrance to the garden, adding, ‘‘Iam a stranger here.” 
One of the ladies turned to a soldier near by and told him 
to open the garden gate. The American expressed his 
gratitude, and, just as he was turning to go, the lady who 
had already spoken to him said: ‘Have you seen the 
Queen of Greece ?” He replied: “No.” Whereupon she 
said: ‘‘ You are talking to her now.”’ 


....Colonel Smoilon, of the Russian Army, has been ex 
perimenting with falcons as carriers of dispatches. The 
colonel has found that the falcon can carry 1,640 grams 
without diminishing its rate of speed, which is considera 
bly greater than that of the pigeon. They are also les 
likely to fall prey to other birds, as they are better fighters 
than the pigeons. It is on record, he says, that a falcon 
once flew from the Canary Islands to the estates of the 
Duke of Parma in Spain. The Russian Government has 
decided to use them, and it will probably be followed by 
other European armies. 


....It is announced from Spain that Emilio Castelar, the 
eminent republican leader, has retired permanently from 
public life with the declaration that while ne shall always 
be a republican he does not intend to act against the mom 
archy ; for he has come to believe that under present 000 
ditions no other form of government is better adapted to 
the needs of Spain. So he advises his friends to act with 
the liberal party in the future and support the Crown. 


....According to The Louisville Courier-Journal nove 
of the twelve consuls sent to the Congo Free State bas 
ever returned alive. Colonel Watterson suggests 
there is one man in the country whom the people, 
spective of party, have singled out for that honor, and 


irre 





man is Governor Pennoyer, of Oregon, 
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WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 


BY CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 





Let us take a tour through some of the State buildings, 
spending but a short time in each, tho long enough to see 
some of the principal articles of interest. Continuing north 
from the Woman’s Building, we find all of the State build- 
ings arranged upon a half-circle, easily found, and to a 
large degree situated according to geographical contigu- 
ity. Thus all of the New England State buildings are 
close together. The Calhfornia building is one of the 
largest upon the grounds, and vies with Illinois in being 
mistaken for one of the main exhibition buildings. As 
we go up the main aisle we come upon a giant date 
palm, fifty feet high, and raised from seed planted 
in 1709. It is 123 years old, and a placard adjures 
the reader as follows: ‘‘Hie thee here to my native 
land,aud may your life be as pleasant and full of years as 
mine has been.”? Just beyond we see an immense cistern- 
like arrangement whict proves to be San Francisco in re- 
lief, with all its buildings, parks, shipping, etc., faithfully 
reproduced, This proves of much interest to the visitors 
frum that section, and frequent are the exciamations of 
delight when some spot or building is recognized. Oak- 
laud is also treated in the same manner and with like re- 
suloes. The discovery of gold ou January 19th, 1848, is 
celebrated by a huge statue of James W. Marshal, the for- 
tunate discoverer. Incidentally we learn that owing to his 
‘find’? California has given to the world over $1,310,000,000 
of the precious metal. <A facsimile of a gold bar, the larg- 
est ever cast, and gazed upon with envious eyes, next 
attracts us, representing $114,280.72. Among the fruits we 
see a statue of an armed man on horseback, the entire 
piece being composed of French and silver prunes. Cali- 
fornia surpasses all her sister States ia fruit raising, and 
the size and apparent lusciousness of the display is a 
source of wonderment to Eastern visitors. 

Tne State of Washington invites us into a large struc- 
ture, the underpinuing of which is composed of huge logs. 
Inside we are requested to look at the largest piece of coal 
ever handled. It is nearly six feet square, and twenty-six 
feet long, and weighs over fifty thousand pounds. Here, 
too, is arranged a miniature farm, with houses, stables, 
grain fields, pasture lands, with cattle grazing, ditches, 
farming machinery, with horse power and engines, and the 
men busily engaged in the various departments of farm 
work, This ingenious ‘‘ set piece’’ attracts deserved atten- 
tion. 

Kansas has a feature possessed by no other State, and 
that is an exhibit made by Professor Dysche, of the State 
University, showing about a hundred and fifty of the ani- 
mals of North America. These were all set up by him, the 
trees, rocks, boulders, etc., also haviug been fashioned by 
him like to Nature herself. From the littie prairie coyote 
to the mocse and elk, all kinds and sizes are seen. The 
collection is a very valuable one. Here, too, brave General 
Custer’s ** Comanche,” the only animal surviving that ter- 
ribie massacre, is the object ot interest to thousands of vis- 
itors, to whom the story is familiar. The horse died a lit- 
tle over a year ago, thirty-one years old, and bearing the 
scars of seven wounds. A continuous rattle in tbis build- 
ing causes ove to look up, and we see a miniature train of 
seven cars, represeuting the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad, scudding along beneath the roof of the build- 
ing, its whistle blowing and wheels turning to the delight 
of many older than children. 

Idaho’s exhibit is indeed unique, The building represents 
a log cavin of mammoth proportions, the interior of which 
is hung with skin, deer’s heads, and other trophies of the 
chase. Huge fireplaces are here, and bear traps and 
weapons are placed attractively about them. The entrance 
to the building is through a heavy, low, stone archway, 
the reception room being upon the second floor. 

Virginia welcomes us to ‘* Washington’s Home at Mt. 
Vernon,” and all who have visited that historic place will 
recall the wide, cool veranda, the pillars, the narrow win- 
dow panes, etc. In the interior the rooms correspond, and 
are filled with relics and pictures from that delightful 
spot. 

Connecticuc’s building is an exceedingly neat, two-story 
white structure, boasting within of many of General Put- 
ham’s personal relics. The gun with which he shot the 
wolf, now the property of Robert D. Sharpe, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y ,apicture of the doughty old revolutiovary officer, a 
picture of the famous ‘* Charter Oak ”’ and others. The 
manufacturing interests of Connecticut are represented by 
fine large pictures of various establishments located in 
that thriving ‘** Nutmeg ”’ State. 

Iowa has the most advantageous position of all the 
buildings. It is situated alongside the lake front, and 
here in the hottest of days delightful breezes blow across 
the wide and shady verandas. ‘Che outlook upon the lake 
is unequaled, the surf rolling in with its most majestic 
power. Inside the building the walls and ceilings are 
completely covered by attractively arranged cereals, 
grasses, etc., the effect secured by the different colors be- 
ing wonderful indeed. Iowa also enjoys the distinction of 

having her own State band here continually, which fur- 
nishes music for many of the State dedications throughout 
the grounds, Perhaps her most interesting exhibit is the 
reproduction of the State Capitol in glass, fully ten feet 
high, the color effect being accomplished by filling the 
glass with grains and cereals. 

Kentucky dedicated her building with appropriate :ere- 
monies last week, an interesting feature being the ut. veil- 
ing of a statue of Daniel Boone, the pioneer of “ Ole Kain- 
tuck.” The walls are adorned with pictures of Henry 
Clay, Henry Watterson and the early governors of the 
State. 

Montana also had her “day” last week, celebrating it 
by unveiling a beautiful statue of Ada Rehan, represent- 
ing “Justice” in the Montana department of the Mines 


building. This is a figure nine feet high, of pure silver, 
and stands upon a pedestal of pure gold, the lateer costing 


$80,000, and is one of which Montana may ad be proud, 
as it is the largest silver statue in the world. 


CurcaGo, ILL. 
Music. 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 








THE series of performances of grand and other opera, 
under the management of Mr. E. C. Stanton, at the Grand 
Opera House lengthens, improves as it lengthens, and is 
winning much popular favor. The representations of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ ‘ Carmen,” “ Rigoletto,’ and 
“Faust ’’ have been commendably effective. On Thursday 
and Friday of last week, Mr. Hinrich’s company undertook 
Ponchielli’s strong work, ‘“‘La Gioconda” (not sung in 
this city in nine or ten years), and gave that beautiful and 
exceptionally arduous example of the neo-Italian school 
with a vigorous success reflecting honor on all the principal 
artists—especially on Mrs. Koert-Kronold, whose Gioconda 
isan admirable performance, particularly in the famous 
last act. Leoncavallo’s resent success ‘‘ I Pagliacci ’’ is in 
preparation for a first American hearing 
At the Madison Square Garden, the nightly orchestral 
concerts, under the direction ef Mr. Anton Seidl, have 
been unexpectedly resumed and will continue for an in- 
definite term. 
From the Columbian Exposition’s Music Bureau has 
come a further official and corrected bulletin of the per- 
formances under the auspices of the Bureau from next 
Monday until the latter days of July: 
June 12th, Monday.... } = a String Quartet, Recital 
“ 13th, Tuesday... ‘ a String Quartet, Recital 
all. 

Handel’s **The Messiah,” by Chicago 

14th, Wednesday ) 9 Club and soloists. Festival 
ali. 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” by so- 


. 
> 


. 
- 


16th, Friday..... loists and Chicago Apollo Club. Fes- 
tival Hall. 

kein =e § Concert by St. Paul and Minneapolis 
TRS | Choral Associations. Music Hall. 

( Festival by First Section of ** Represen- 

“ 2ist, Wednesday tative Choral Societies of the Western 

“ 22d, Thursday... States”; three concerts in Festival 

“ 23d, Friday...... | Hall; chorus of 1,500; orchestra of 

200; organ; and soloists. 

Performance in Music Hall of Brahms’s 

“A German Requiem,” by Cincinnati 
Festival Association and soloists. 


“ 24th, Saturday... 


‘© 22d, Thursday... 
‘ 238d, Friday...... 
“ 24th, Saturday.. 


Session of representative * Women Am- 


) 

( 
* 2ist, Wednesday 

| ateur Musica! Clubs” of the country. 


“ 97th, Tuesday ) Concert of Arion Society of Brooklyn, 
F Pee. aes 
oe day } Handel’s “The Messiah,’”’ by Chicago 
28th, Wednesday (Apollo Club. 


FP ) Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” by Chi- 
0th, Friday...... 1 cago Apollo Club and soloists. 

July 7th, Friday....... 

* 8th, Saturday.... 

* 10th, Monday..... 


‘“* 11th, Tuesday....Concert by Cleveland Vocal Society. 

Festival by Second Section of ** Repre- 
sentative Choral Societies of the West- 
ern States.” Three concerts; massed 
chorus of 1,500; orchestra of 200; or- 
gan and eminent soloists. 


* sh Gatunden... Concert o/ Junger Maennerchor, Phila- 


Concerts by New York Liederkranz. 


* 12th, Wednesday. 
* 13th, Thursday... 
* Mth, Friday...... 


delphia. 
* 20th, Thursday... | Festival by American Union of Swedish 
“ 2ist, Friday...... Societies 


“ 27th, Thursday... | Festival by United Scandinavian Soci- 
“ 28th, Friday...... eties. 


Following the festival in July of the ‘Second Section of 
Representative Western Choral Societies,” there will be 
given in Music Hall symphony concerts (including the 
Ninth of Beethoven) and several Wagner concerts. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE reburial of the body of Jefferson Davis at Rich- 
mond took place in that city on May 3lst. The removal 
from New Orleans was attended with the most cordial re- 
ceptions at different places along the route, notably at 
Montgomery. Ala., and at Raleigh, N. C. Among the 
honorary pall bearers were the Governors of South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Maryland, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and Alabama, and there were present also Generals 
Early, Maury, Stephen B. Lee and George H. Stewart. 
The services at the grave were witnessed by 75,000 people. 





....The Infanta Eulalie has been entertained throughout 
the week in New York City and has aroused much enthu- 


tention shown her, and very enthusiastic in her praise of 
the city. On Decoration Day she visited General Grant’s 
tomb, where she placed a wreath. 


...-1n Rhode Island the contest for the Legislature has 
continued. The Democratic Party unseated two Republic- 
an‘members. Asa result the Senate refused to meet the 
House in grand committee, and on the afternoon of June 
2d Governor Brown prorogued the Legislature until next 
January. 


....On Monday announcement was made of the appoint- 
ment, 'y President Cleveland, of Charles W. Dayton as 
Posts aster of New York. Mr. Dayton is a lawyer, and at 

, presenta member of Tammany. Until two years ago he 
was a member of the County Democracy. 

...-Official notice has been received at Washington of 
the raising of the Italian Legation to the rank of an Em- 





Nearly $25,600. In all the statue represents a value of over 





FOREIGN. 


....In the Home Rule argument in the House of Com- 
mons one amendment was defeated by a majority of only 
21, which occasioned ‘much rejoicing to the Unionists. 
Subsequently Mr. Gladstone accepted a proposed amend- 
ment excluding from the powers of the Irish Legislature 
the right to interfere in hostilities between foreign coun- 
tries. The question of the constabulary was earnestly dis- 
cussed, The Conservaties sought to exclude from the con 
trol of the Irish authority all Irish police except the local 
officers under local officials. This was opposed by Mr. 
Gladstone and rejected in the House by a vote of 289 to 249. 


...-According to reports from Nicaragua the troubles 
there are in a fair way of settlement. A peace commission 
is in session, composed of three leaders of the revolution- 
ary party, three officers of the Government, and Mr. Baker 
the United States Minister, as President. There are re- 
ports that President Sacuza has resigned, and the Nica- 
raguan Minister in Washington,tho not officially informed 
of that, says that he may at any time resign his office in 
favor of a member of the Senate, to be named by him, and 
that be presumes that the President has done so in the in- 
terests of an amicable arrangement. 


...-Contradictory statements continue to come from 
Germany. According to some the Emperor has expressed 
his willingness to accept an amendment offered by the 
Centrist leader in regard to the number of new men to be 
added to the army. According to others the Government 
is taking no active part in the campaign, while again it is 
stated that the Emperor continues to claim the absolute 
command of the nation in this matter. 


....In Italy the financial situation is growing worse, and 
the Parliamentary Commission appointed to investigate 
the scandals has resigned on the ground that the Chamber 
made valid the election of a deputy against the advice of 
the Commission. This, however, was followed by a 
victory by the Cabinet for its Pension bill. 


...-It is reported through Vienna that the Governor of 
Angora, in Asia Minor, has advised the Turkish Govern- 
ment either to adjourn the trials of the Armenians or else 
abandon them and release the prisoners. It is said that 
this is due to the dread of revelations of gross misgovern- 
ment and oppression by officials. 


.... The excitement over the disturbance in the Diet of 
Prague by the young Czechs has continued through the 
week, and the feeling has become so bitter over the de- 
cision of the Emperor to close the Diet that a number have 
left. Itis also reported that a state of siege may be pro- 
claimed. 


....According to reports received from Berlin it appears 
that on April 1st the British East Africa Company evacu- 
ated Uganda, and that SirGerald Porter, the Special Com- 
missioner, raised the British flag and proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate over the region. 


....The Chamber of Representatives at Brussels has 
agreed to a clause in the Constitution making it com- 
pulsory on the newly enfranchised eleccors to record their 
votes, 


....According to official reports from Hamburg there has 
been one case of cholera in that city. Cases were also re- 
ported from Marseilles and other French cities. 

... There are indications of disorder in Peru, which may 
result in civil war, connected with the election of a new 
President. 


.... The man who was arrested for attacking Mr. Glad- 
stone has been declared insane, and is confined in an 
asylum. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THIS Sunday opening is a sad mistake. a defiant breach of 
contract, a violation of good faith with the nation as represented 
by its Congrees, and a wanton outrage on the sentiment of the 
majority of the best citizens of the land.—The Observer. 





...-It is true the Catholics and Protestants differ as to what 
edition embraces the authentic word of God; but there are too 
many points of union among Christians in the battle against in- 
fidelity to make us indifferent te the preservation of faith in the 
Savior and in his holy revelations in an influential and earnest 
body like the Presbyterian Church.—Catholic Mirror. 


...-The poolroom evil is the worst form of race gambling, be- 
cause whatever there is commendable in the development of 
horse breeding is eliminated, and the whole business is reduced 
to gambling pure and simple, under an arrangement which gives 
all the chances to professional gamblers, and robs those who en- 


gage in the oe al contest of their property. So far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, there should be no temporizing whatever. We 
should deal with poolrooms as we do with the cholera or the ty- 
phus fever—eradicate them at any cost.—Ex-Mayor A. 8. Hew- 
ITT. 


...-The whole cause of the Reformation is going by default: 
and if the alienated laity, who have been driven into indifference 
by the Romish innovations and Romish doctrines forced upon 


siasm. She seems to have been much pleased with the at- 4 them without any voice of theirs in the matter, do not awake in 


time and assert their rights as sharers in the common and sole 
priesthood of all Christians, they will awake too late to find 
themselves nominal members of a Church which has become 
widely popish in all but a name—a Church in which catholicit: 
is every day being made more and more synonymous with star 
Romanism, and in which the once honored name of Protestant 
is overwhelmed with calumny and insult.—ARCHDEACON FaR- 
RAR. 


.... Never has the Church [of Rome] defined by whom, or in 
what age, the several books of the Bible, or any one of them, 
were written. Hence, when proofs from intrinsic or extrinsic 
evidence are offered that the books, so-called, of Moses and 
Josue were written, at least in the form under which we now 
know them, long after the time of Moses and Josue, presumably 
in the daysof Esdras or Ezechiel, we are ready to read those proofs 
and abide by them, if need there be. If the language and style of 
many chapters of the book of * Daniel” bring their composition 
into the days of Antiochus Spohn. or thereabout, we make 
no objection ; and so on for oth. r books, if need there be. Noth- 
ing that we may have given up will prevent us from believing 
that the actual writer, comriler, or final editor, whoever he was, 





bassy, and Baron Fava will be the first ambassador. 





and whenever he lived, wrote, or compiled, or edited, under the 
influence of the inspiring spirit. ~N western Chronicle. 
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THE SUSPENSION OF DR. BRIGGS. 


THE case of Dr. Charles A. Briggs hfs been heard and 
issued by the highest court of the Presbyterian Church. 
That what promised to be an interminable matter has 
been concluded should be a matter of qhankfulness to 
everybody—to those who made the famous plea for 
“* peace and work” as well as to those who made the 
counter-plea for ‘‘ purity, order and peace.” There is 
nothing more distractive and scarcely anything more 
protractive than a heresy trial. Another year’s delay for 
the action of the intermediate court would, whatever 
may be held as to the constitutional questions involved, 
have been an infliction on the public, and in the end the 
result could not have been different. 

When the General Assembly decided, two weeks ago,to 
entertain the appeal from the judgment of the New York 
Presbytery acquitting Professor Briggs, all that has fol- 
lowed was foreordained. It was impossible in the dis- 
cussions on the question of entertaining the appeal vo 
avoid touching upon the merits of the case. Indeed, the 
merits of the case have long been before the Church, and 
every intelligent minister and layman knew what they 
were. The vote of the General Assembly, therefore, to 
entertain the appeal was a sufficient indication of the 
final outcome, which is the suspension of Dr. Briggs in- 
definitely from the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 

The General Assembly’s decision reverses the finding 
of the New York Presbytery, which, while not approv- 
ing all the utterances of Dr. Briggs, but giving due 
weight to his explanations and to his‘ affirmations of loy- 
alty to the Standards of the Church and to the doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures, declared that he had not ‘“ trans- 
gressed the limits of liberty allowed under our constitu- 
tion to scholarship and opinion.” The General Assembly 
has overruled this judgment and reversed the finding. 
In so far as it could the New York Presbytery sent Dr. 
Briggs forth a free man. The General Assembly, upon 
the same evidence and after hearing substantially the 
same pleadings, arrests his liberty as a minister and for- 
bids him to exercise his ministerial privileges in its 
eburches or in its name until he has exhibited repentance 











for his errors. This is contrary, as we have more than 
once pointed out, to the course of procedure in our civil 
courts. When a man has been placed on trial on an in- 
dictment and acquitted thereon, that judgment cannot 
be reversed in any of our civil tribunals. It is contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States to put a man 
twice in jeopardy of his life or liberty. But in proceed- 
ing as it did the General Assembly was acting entirely 
with the limits of the Presbyterian Constitution, and, 
however repellant it may be to the common sense of jus- 
tice to have Professor Briggs now condemned upon the 
same charges upon which the lower court pronounced 
him innocent, still it must be conceded that it is perfectly 
good Presbyterian law. 

The vote by which the appeal was sustained was large 
—more than three to one, and there is no reason to doubt 
that this vote fairly represents the mind of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. It would be simple folly to charge that the 
General Assembly was a packed Assembly, as some of 
the more ardent partisans charged respecting the Assem- 
bly of last year and of the year before. Unquestionably 
the great majority of Presbyterian ministers and elders 
will receive the action of the Assembly at Washington 
with satisfaction. Nor can it be truthfully said that the 
Assembly was actuated by a feeling of bitterness or re- 
lentless hostility to Professor Briggs in its proceedings in 
his case. The editor of The Evangelist, who hos proved 
himself an able champion of the cause of the accused, 
speaks of the Assembly as an able, imposing and repre- 
sentative body of men, ‘for the most part, plain, simple, 
sober-minded men, strong in their conviction and earnest 
in their purpose, but not so sanguinary as I had been led 
to suppose.” He watched them closely for six days, and 
during all that time he did not hear ‘ one ugly word, 
a single epithet that might be interpreted as a fling at 
the accused.” He also speaks of the fairness of the Mod- 
erator in the highest terms. We quote these expressions 
because of the attempt on the part of the daily press to 
make it appear otherwise. Those who have watched the 
course of the secular press carefully know that in reli- 
gious matters it can be very intolerant. 

The General Assembly has not left the Church in 
doubt as to the precise utterances it means to condemn. 
In the first place it declares that the doctrine of the er- 
rancy of the Scriptures is in conflict with the statement 
of the Scripture itself and also with the statements of 
the Standards of the Church concerning it. Secondly, 
it declares that the human reason and the Church can- 
not be regarded as fountains of divine authority. So to 
hold is ‘‘ most dangerous and contrary to the Word of 
God and our S'andards.” Thirdly, it condemns Dr. 
Briggs’s speculations as to sanctification of the soul 
after death as a dangerous hypothesis and in conflict 
with the Word of God. 

These are the views which the General Assembly de- 
clares to be contrary both to the Scriptures and the 
Standards, and therefore not allowable in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. The most important declaration, of course, 
is that in reference to errancy. The Assembly is not 
willing to allow its ministers to teach that the Bible is a 
mixture of inspired truth and uninspired error, By a 
separate resolution it has declared its belief that ‘‘ the 
Bible as we now have it in its various translations and 
versions, when freed from all errors and mistakes of 
translators, copyists and printers, is the very Word of 
God, and consequently without error.” This, of course, 
implies that the original manuscripts came from God. 
The minority are quite willing to accept this with a 
modification, to the effect that ‘‘in so far as the original 
manuscripts came from God, undoubtedly it was with- 
out error.” There is no question between the two 
parties that whatever has come from God is with- 
out error. To hold to the contrary would be to 
impeach either his knowledge or character. But 
the liberals say that there are errors in the Bible, as we 
have it, and that while these errors are trifling, they are, 
nevertheless, errors or discrepancies, and nothing is 
gained by denying that they are such, or that they were 
in the original autographs. The conservatives would 
not claim that verbal inconsistencies do not appear in the 
Bible ; but they hold that God could not give us a reve- 
lation containing positive error. It is evident that not a 
few of those arrayed on opposite sides of this question 
are contending more about terms than truth. They are 
not so far apart as they seem. Dr. Briggs has gone 
further than most of his defenders would go, and made 
it appear to many that the errors of the Bible are for- 
midable in number and extent, if not in character. 

There are no signs of schism as a result of the action 
of the General Assembly. For this the Christian world 
cannot be too thankful. The controversy itself is bad 
enough, but division would be tenfold worse. The ar- 
dent supporters of Dr. Briggs have announced their 
intention to remain in the Church, unless they are driven 
out. Until they challenge the Church in some such posi- 
tive way as Dr. Briggs challenged it in his inaugural 
address, there is no fear that they will be driven out. 
The Church has not taken a step backward, as some 
writers intimate. It allows just as much liberty to its 
ministers as it ever did. 1t does not mean to put the ban 
on scholarship, as certain excited newspapers have de- 
clared. Any scholar will find himself perfectly free to 
exercise in the Church any reasonable liberty. We do 
not think that the Church is at all enamored of heresy 








trials, and it will not seek to find heretics in ministerg 
and theological professors who do not step forth into the 
arena and invite its ecclesiastical processes. If there 
are those, however, who want to enlarge upon the al- 
leged errors of the Bible, and to put its most earnest 
defenders in the same category with the unbelievers 
who have attacked its divine authority, they had better 
not do so as ministers or members of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

This is the way we interpret the decisions and deliy- 
erances at Washington. 
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“BY HIM ALL THINGS CONSIST.” 


THIS was Paul's philosophy of nature and of man, 
Every man destined to make his mark, all the more if 
he be be an inspired Apostle, must have a philosophy of 
life, of nature and of man. The verse quoted above 
was Paul's, and he built the mind of apostolic Christen- 
dom on it. 

‘* By Him all things consist”; that is, the elements of the 
moral world hang together in Christ. Of course Paul 
refers to normal things existing by the will of God, 
working parts of his divine cosmos of well-ordered and 
forever blessed being. 

He does not say that all things exist by Christ—that is, 
stand forth in being and reality, out of non-being and 
unreality. He might have said this, and does say it else- 
where ; but in this particular passage he speaks of Christ 
as the bond or moral cement which binds the elements 
of the world together. In him the whole world of real- 
ity, of usefulness, of hope, happiness, truth and blessed- 
ness holds together, realizes its character and its promise. 

This was Paul’s philosophy of nature and of man. He 
did not divide and distinguish, as we do, into a series of 
sciences, nor mark off forces and phenomena in har 
and fast distinction from Him of whose blessed will they 
are the evolution. He had no astronomy, no geology, 
no physiology nor sociology ; but he knew that by Christ 
Jesus the bright examples of God’s creative word would 
continue to shine on in the heavens, the beneficence of, 
nature would hold its way, and the elements of the moral 
world hold together in human society, human homes, 
human life, human character, and in the history of the 
world, 

So far as nature in its transcendent relations is con- 
cerned, this philosophy was with Paul a matter of faith, 
and it remains such still for us. In these high and tran- 
scendent spheres of Nature in her loftiest moods faith 
still comes nearer to the heart of the mystery than 
knowledge, and faith still leads the mind and step of 
man to his best philosophy of nature as it teaches him 
to sing 





“The Voice which rolls the stars along 
Spake all the promises.” 

But our lives are not all in transcendent relations. Re- 
ligion is not all faith. Something of it, yea much, is the 
very near and very solid reality of experience. The 
whole history of Christianity among men in the experi- 
mental relations of human society, of home and of per- 
sonal character comes under this head ; and it is here in 
what concerns the ideals of a humanity to be redeemed on 
earth that the Apostle’s philosophy finds its best example ; 
for here we may say, and none can contradict, that all 
the hope, promise and potency for coming good is in 
Christ. 

But tho philosophy in its great and transcendent rela- 
tions has and must always have in it a large element of 
faith, we have had its problems before us long enough to 
make this one thing plain, that no philosophy can fur- 
nish a satisfying and satisfactory theory of life and na- 
ture which does not come down at last to the Christian 
theory of nature and of life. 

The lesson of our latest and strongest sociology is the 
same. Take Christ out of human society and it flies 
apart. Restore him to the world’s trade and the world’s 
industry, and confidence resumes its peaceful sway. 
The world has found out no other basis on which men 
can live together. The fundamental lesson of modern 
sociological statistics is: ‘* By him all things consist,” 
and hold together. 

Modern society has had its attention called more seri- 
ously than ever to the home and the tie of wedded life, 
and have we not seen enough already to have learned 
that the elements of this domestic unity on which mod- 
ern society rests can be held together in no other way 
than by the bond of Christian faith and Christian views 
of life ? 

All things come at last to the question of character. 
The glory and unanswerable argument for Christ and 
Christianity is what they have done and are doing in the 
way of discipline and reconstruction for human charac- 
ter. Under their touch the whole promise of human 
nature is realized. Man takes possession of himself and 
is permitted to hope and to believe, and to see order, plan 
and purpose in the life he is leading on earth. Confusion 
vanishes. Life begins to have aclue. Everything fallsinto 
place and moves onto anend. Christ puts meaning into 
life. He is the interpreter of its mysteries, the solution 
of its problems. The parts come together and hang to- 
gether in a harmonious conception of what a human 
life should be. The fact remains incontestable, as the 
result of long centuries of human experiment and expe- 
rience with the world and of life in it that Christian char+ 
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acter is the one only and satisfying solution of their 
problem. On no other theory does man collect the 
powers and elements of his being into one consistent 
whole, or realize either the promise or the potency of 
his own life. In Christ, and in Christ alone, all things 
consist. 
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UNIFORMITY OR COMPREHENSION. 


AN interesting paper on * Religious Journals as related 
to the Unity of Christendom” was read by A. E. Dickin- 
son, D.D., editor of the Richmond Religious Herald, the 
other day in Chicago at one of the Auxiliary Congresses. 
Dr. Dickinson rejoices to call himself a stalwart Baptist; 
and we might judge from that fact that he has no great 
hope of unity, unless it be that which will draw all 
Christians under the Baptist banner. He says: 

“Christian journals may at least do much to correct 
erroneous views of Christian unity. They may and right 
sternly they ought to puncture the various bubbles which 
are from time to time blown into the air for the delectation 
of the general public. They are able to make it plain to 
the great resding public, which is the only public that 
does any thinking, that pothing will so Hinder the growth 
of true Christian brotherhood as the false and foolish, 
hysterical and strained attempts to force an unwilling and 
unprepared Christendom into a meaningless and temporary 
uniformity.” 








Now, we venture to say that those who are attempting, 
or at least desiring, to advance Christian unity, not only 
by fostering heart unity but also denominational consoli- 
dation, are not seeking to secure uniformity, but union. 
We have observed not one of those *‘ hysterical and 
strained attempts to force an unwilling and unprepared 
Christendom into a meaningless and temporary unitorm- 
ity.” On the contrary, the marked feature is that where 
usion seems to be all ready fur achievement, few are 
willing to take the time and labor necessary to bring to- 
gether those who scarcely stand apart. Our ears listen 
in vain for the hysteria. We would like to hear more of 
any sort of attempt to bring Christians together. 

Dr. Dickinson is entirely out of the present drift 
toward denominational unity, No one thinks of trying 
to bring either the Baptists or the Episcopalians within 
the range of these attempts. It would not be courteous 
or possible to do so. With them progress can only be 
made, as it is making in a most Curistian way, toward 
heart fellowship. These denominations do not yet recog- 
nize other denominations as standing on a parity with 
them as regular Churches of Christ; and until they do 
they can only cultivate what Dr, Dickinson calls ‘a 
good healthy denominationalism,” which means *‘ that 
they may all become Baptists.” 

The error which runs through Dr. Dickingon’s paper is 
the assumption that those who are seeking a progressive 
denominational union desire ‘‘ uniformity,” a word 
which he repeats again and again. They desire no such 
thing. What they desire is comprehension, not uniform: 
ity. They desire that if Free Baptis's and Congregation- 
alists come together, those congregations which wish 
shall practice sprinkling and baptize infants, and that 


those which wish shall reject infant baptism and prac- 


tice baptism by immersion. ‘They desire that those who 
hold the views of Wesley shall sit together’in heavenly 
places on earth as in Heaven, and shall have equal right 
to the pulpit in the same denomination. They desire 
that those who fasten their coats with buttons shall com- 
mune with those who use only hooks ; and that those 
who wish God’s name put into the Constitution, or those 
who believe secret societies to be the great curse of the 
country, shall join in the same conference with those 
who hold the contrary opinion. They desire that in the 
same denomination those who use a prayer book shall 
have equal right and place with those who worship with 
Quaker simplicity, and that nothing shall shut one out 
of any denomination which would not shut him out of 
the kingdom of grace and glory. 

This all seems very simple to one who believes in com- 
prehension, but it is very difficult to make that man un- 
derstand it who is saturated with the denominational 
ideas We can only repeat it over and over again that 
what we want is not uniformity but Christian liberty 
within the same Christian fold, We wish to embrace, 
not to divide, those who hold the love of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Step by step we believe this union will be acc »m- 
plished. First those denominations whigh are nearest 
together will be consolidated, and then larger consolida- 
tions or federations can be made, as Christian enlighten- 
ment and charity shall teach the way. 


— 
om 


THEY think it worth while to send the news all over 
the country, from Chattanooga, on the wings of the Asso- 
ciated Press, that Bishop Joyce, of the Northern Metho- 
dist Church, went to the neighboring town of Cleve- 
land, Tenn., to dedicate a church, and there accepted 
the hospitality of the Negro pastor and ate and slept in 
hishouse, The report is that his act has made 4 great sen- 
sation in Chattanooga, and the result may be social ostra- 
cism. Let them ostracise. Bishop Joyce did a very siim- 
pleand natural thing, and other bishops of his Church have 
been before him. The present writer has done the same 
thingin the South, and he wouid rather enjoy there the 
Christian hospitality of a colored man than be entertained 
by the richest, the stylishest and the Four-Hundredest 
paganized Christian in Chattanooga, who insults not 
merely the Declaration of Independence but our Lord, and 
despises those who are brethren in him, 








Editorial Votes. 


THE meetings of the religious bodies again compel us 

this week to add to our regular pages. Dr. William M. 

Taylor will be welcomed back after his sickness, with an 

article on Holmar Hunt’s picture of Christ knocking at 

the door; Elizabeth Cumings describes the meeting of 
the Women’s Congress at Chicago; Gen. C. H. Howard 

tells what the Generals on both sides had to say at their 
late meeting at Gettysburg ; Capt. A. T. Mahan concludes 
his discussion of what navy we need for national defense ; 
John Percival gives facts not easily accessible about the 
Russian secret documents lately obtained; George R. 

Leavitt, D.D., lays down the conditions of peace in the 
American Board ; the Rev. S. E. Bishop reports the rela- 
tion of the native Hawaiians to annexation; W. W. 
Spooner speaks of public works of sculpture; W. St. Chad 
Boscawen tells what has been done this last year in explor- 
ing the monuments of Egypt; and George G. Groff de- 
scribes recent agricultural inventions. We publish in full 
Dr. Henry A. Stimson’s sermon before the American Home 
Missionary Society in Saratoga, and we continue our full 
reports of the Presbyterian General Assembly at Washing- 
ton, and of the meetings of the Baptist, Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Lutheran and German Reformed Conven- 
tions, and the Swedish Jubilee, and the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. We publish a long and fine poem, 
“Dumb in June,” by Richard Burton, and other poems 
by Charles L. Hildreth and Katharine Pyle, and stories 
by Viola Roseboro and Charles M. Harger. 





THE second Sunday of the Fair was not characterized by 
the crowds of the first Sunday. All the accounts agree 
thus far; but there are wide discrepancies between them 
as to the number Who were actually admitted. According 
to the Tribune barely 60,000 passed through the gates, 
while the Sun represents that nearly 150,000 were admitted. 
Kvidently the novelty of the Sunday opening is wearing 
off. The number of those within easy excursion distance 
who will choose that day in preference to the other six is 
comparatively small. Most of the members of the 
Churches would prefer another day, and it is not likely 
thatany very great number of those of the ‘ toilers’’ who 
have no scruple against Sunday desecration, would 
visit the Fair more than once, even with the inducement 
of half-rate admission. Moreover, the Sunday visitors, 
according to the Tribune’s dispatches, are expressing their 
disappointment because there are so many things they can- 
not see on Sunday. 


“Many of the finest exhibits in the manufactures and other 

departmental buildings are hidden from the view of the visitors 
because the exhibitors or their agents in charge do not propose to 
work seven days in the week. And all the visitors could 
see were big ornamental booths or showcases distigured with 
canvas, wood or iron sheeting. The Exposition authorities have 
no right to remove the coverings without the permission of the 
exhibitors and no arrangement has yet been made for unveiling 
on Sunday. Not even a flag was to be seen onthe buildings of 
Great Britain, Canada, New South Wales and India, and the 
doors were locked. Visitors are denied access to the great dis- 
play of the United States Governmentin the big-domed building 
and the small adjuncts; Machinery Hall was as silent as it was 
last Sunday.” 
It also says that the New England State Buildings, together 
with those of Pennsylvania, New York, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Utah, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia were 
locked, and will be to the end of the Fair. The next thing 
we shall hear will be a demand that the machinezy shall 
be started and that the exhibits shall be uncovered. * As to 
the machinery, the managers of the Fair may start it, if 
they choose ; but, fortunately, they have no power over the 
exhibits. From motives which the managers do not ap- 
pear to be able to appreciate, many of the exhibitors have 
kept their goods covered and are likely to continue to do 
so. In the end we believe that Sunday opening will prove 
to be very unsatisfactory to the authorities themselves, 
They have been obstinate in overriding the Christian sen? 
timent of the country for the purpose of financial success ; 
and we should be very much surprised if they do not find 
that what they have done will defeat the very object they 
had in view. At twenty-five cents a head the Sunday re- 
ceipts cannot be very large nor very profitable; and if, as 
many stay away from the Fair altogether for conscience’ 
sake as are admitted on Sunday, the positive loss to the 
Fair would be very large. 

THE Congregational church, in Williamstown, Mass., has 
concluded to ‘ divert ” its foreign missionary contribution 
from the American Board to the Berkeley Temple Mission 
in Japan. Ina letter to the Prudential Committee it has 
given its reasons therefor. The letter expresses a belief 
that a ‘“‘grievous mistake’? was made at Des Moines in 
1886 by the American Board in approving the action of the 
Prudential Committee, and intimates that all the troubles 
of the Board have come from this *‘ mistake.”’ It goes on 
to say that the Committee has condemned the reference of 
difficult cases to councils. The writers of the letter seem 
to be utterly oblivious of the fact that the American Board 
at Springfield, in 1887, decided adversely concerning the 
reference to councils, and that so far as the Prudential 
Committee is concerned it has only followed the instruc- 
tions of the Board. The letter alsocondemhs the Pruden- 
tial Committee for having rejected the verdicts of councils 
as to the fitness of men for the foreign mission field, and 
refers to the case of Mr. Noyes as one which has been 
passed upon by acouncil. We do not know how this criti- 
cism strikes others, but it does seem to us that it isin the 
last degree unjust. How could the Prudential Committee 








disregard the action of the Board at Des Moines and 


at Springfield ? To hold to the contrary seems to us to 
deny the elementary principles of the administration of 

trusts. To us it seems that the Prudential Commit- 

tee has no choice but to follow the instructions of the 

authority that created and continues it. As a matter of 

fact the Williamstown letter, while condemning the Pru- 

dential Committee also condemns the Board itself, and 
calis its action at Des Moines a “‘ grievous mistake.” Sup- 
pose it was a grievous mistake, the American Board has 
never admitted it. It has never released the Prudential 
Committee from its obligation to abide by it. It has, on 
the contrary, reaflirmed that action both directly and indi- 
rectly, and it holds, as is perfectly proper, the Prudential 
Committee responsible for the faithful administration of 
the trust committed to it. Now this being the fact, and 
no one can deny it, is it not amazing that the Prudential 
Committee should be condemned for doing what it was 
directed todo? Itis rank injustice to a body of faithful 
men. The Williamstown letter has been published with 
the avowed purpose that “our sister churches may know 
where we stand.”” Wedo not believe that anything buta 
grievous misunderstanding as to the authority of the Pru- 
dential Committee and of its obligation to obey the com- 
mands of the Board will lead any of these sister churches 
to take a similar stand. 


WE publish this week another batch of letters from cor- 
porate members of the American Board, giving expression 
to their views respecting the proposed appointment of Mr. 
Noyes. The whole number of letters received and pub- 
lished 1s 130, Of these 95 take the position that Mr. Noyes 
ought not to be appointed by the Prudential Committee 
unless he has changed the views upon which he was thrice 
rejected, several yearsago. Twenty-five of our correspond- 
ents would favor his appointment with or without such 
evidence of change of views. We infer from an announce- 
ment recently made that the Prudential Committee has 
communicated with Mr. Noyes, and is now waiting his 
reply before taking final action in the case. When he was 
rejected, several years ago, the action of the Prudential 
Committee was heartily approved, not only by the church- 
es geverally but by the Board itself. To appoint him now, 
without any evidence of change in his views, would, as we 
have held, be wholly unwarranted, and the letters we have 
published show that such is the view of the great majority 
of the corporate members. Their voice is decidedly against 
it. Nearly four to one of those heard from would consider 
it a violation of instructions for the Prudential Committee 
to make the appointment. Those heard from constitute 
more than « majority of the entire number of corporate 
members, and it is rare indeed that so many are assembled 
at any annual meeting. They have spoken the feeling of 
the Board, and they certainly have a right to expect that 
their wishes will be respected. 


WHILE Oliver Wendell Holmes knows how to write ex- 
cellent poetry, we doubt whether he can quite make a 
hymn, except for Unitarian use, out of the repudiation of 
the beliefs of his Orthodox neighbors. We ‘find in what is 
called a hymn written by him for the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Young Men’s Christian Union (Unitarian) the 
following first verse: 

“Our Father! while our hearts uniearn, 
The creeds that wrong thy name, 
Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With Faith’s undying flame.” 
Why did he need to put what he meant to be a slur on Cal- 
vinists and Evangelical Christians generally, in the begin- 
ning of what was to be both a prayerand ahymn? Then 
he goes on: ° 
* Not by the lightning gleam of wrath 
Our souls thy face shall see, 
The star of love must light the path 
That leads to Heaven and thee.” 
That we suppose is a polemic against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. The next verse, we understand, says 
that Orthodoxy obscures the vision of Christ : 
“Help us to read our Master’s will 
Through every darkening stain 
, That clouds his sacred image still, 
And see him once again.” 
We are glad to come to the last verse, in which we discover 
nothing censorious, but only a prayer, in which we can all 
join: 
* Our prayers accept, our sins forgive, 
Our youthful zeal renew ; 
Shape for us holier lives to live, 
And nobler work to do.” 


THE action of the Presbyterian Assembly at Washing- 
ton, with reference to Union and Lane Theological Sem- 
inaries, has been almost entirely overlooked by the general 
public on accourt of the absorbing interest iz the fate of 
Professor Briggs. Union Seminary has been cut off by the 
Assembly, in consequence of the refusal of the directors to 
observe the compact of 1870. The directors, however, de- 
clined to abide by the decision of the General Assembly, 
vetoing the appointment of Professor Briggs, and, having 
declared the compact atan end, the Assembly could bardly 
do otherwise than it has done, disavow responsibility for 
its teaching and refuse to receive reports from the Sem- 
inary or to approve it. Lane Seminary, for refusing to ac- 
cept the resignation of Professor Smith, after he had been 
suspended by his presbytery for heresy, and for continuing 
him as part of its teaching force, has likewise been put 
under censure. The Assembly has decided not to approve 
the Seminary for general patronage, and students in neither 
of the seminaries can receive aid from the Board of Educa- 
tion. Some regard this treatinent as harsh, but it does not 
so seem to us. The trustees of Lane Seminary should have 


recognized the verdict of the Ciucinnati Presbytery, and 
respected the constitutional procedure of that court.We do 
not see how they can claim to be loyal to the Presbyterian 








constitution and do otherwise. 


Weare sorry to see so ex- 
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cellent a seminary placed at this manifest disadvantage ; 
but we do not think that the trustees have anybody to 
blame but themselves. 

WE should hope that liberal Presbyterians would be 
very slow to approve such miscellaneous and individual 
secessions as that of Dr. Ecob, of Albany, on account of 
the action of the General Assembly suspending Professor 
Briggs. There is little dignity and little effectiveness in 
that kind of a protest. It is much better, even from the 
liberal point of view, to hold together, and if, at last, it 
seems best to go out, to go out together and in such num- 
bers as to make an impression. We do not desire to see a 
schism of the great Presbyterian Church which shall create 
a new denomination. There are a great many more Pres- 
byterian denominations now than there is any need for. 
An additional denomination, with all its machinery and 
its rivalries, would be superfluous. Let patience and 
counsel have their perfect work, and the impul’e of anger 
and revenge will give place to something better. We donot 
see that the Presbyterian leaders of the minority desire to 
withdraw. They seem to feel that they will be wise to 
wait until they shall find out how far those who have 
silenced Professor Briggs mean to go in the purification of 
the Church. Let them be patient and wise and see if equal 
patience and wisdom are not manifested on the part of the 
great Church. Its action has vindicated its Standards; 
more than that it does not desire. 


THE law in many of our Southern States forbids colored 
children going to white schools. Tous inthe North, where 
we have been in the habit from time immemorial of seeing 
colored children in our schools, such a law seems very 
absurd. But perhaps we do not sufficiently consider the 
injustice of it. Take, for example, the State of Missouri, 
which calls itself rather a Western than a Southern State. 
Under its law no colored person can attend a white public 
school, and no school can be established in a district where 
there are not twenty white children, and no colored school 
unless there are fifteen colored children. This seems to give 
an advantage to the colored children. In either case if there 
are not children enough fora school they are allowed to go 
to another school of their own color in the county. But 
there is not a county in the State which has less than 1,871 
white children, and accordingly there may be schools for 
such children anywhere. There might be 93 schools in 
that county and could not well be less than thirty for white 
children. Butthere areseven counties in the State in which 
there are nocolored children. Any colored families mov- 
ing into those counties must go in lots with not less than 
fifteen children, or else they can have no school for them. 
So far as the State is concerned they must grow up in ig- 
norance. There are fifteen other counties in which there 
are now less than fifteen colored children. ‘The children in 
these counties are forbidden the public schools. There are 
six other counties in which there are just enough colored 
children for one school; but they are likely to be so 
scattered that they can have none. In seven other 
counties there are children enough for two schools, but 
probably too scattered to have the advantage of the law. 
In seven other counties there are enough for three schools, 
probably too scattered for one. And yet all these children 
and bundreds and thousands of others in other counties, 
where there are less than fifteen in a district, are in the 
immediate presence of schools for white children which 
they might attend perfectly well if the law did not forbid 
it. The State provides that they shall grow up in igao- 
rance. This is not the only disability. The law provides 
for a teachers’ institute in each county for white teachers, 
Colored teachers cannot attend. In Northeast Missouri 
they have one institute for ten counties. In addition to 
this these teachers are forbidden to attend the State 
University, simply because they have more or less Negro 
blood in their veins. We are glad to record the fact that 
the Congregational State Association of Missouri at its last 
meeting passed a unanimous vote strongly condemning 
the injustice of these legal discriminations. 


A DEADLOCK occurred in Rhode Island last week between 
the Upper and Lower Houses of the Legislature, and acting 
under a constitutional provision Governor Brown pro- 
rogued the Legislature until next January. The result 
will be that the old State officers will hold office another 
year, thus making the recent election practically null and 
void. Two grave defects in government have made this 
very undesirable condition of things possible. Rhode 
Island is one of the few States which still adheres to the 
principle of majority elections. Unless acandidate receives 
a majority of all the votes cast, he is not entitl.d to the 
office for which he is named, »ltho he may have a consid- 
erable plurality. At the recent State election neither the 
Governor nor any other candidate on the ticket received a 
majority, consequently under the constitution the election 
fell to the Legislature. The Legislaturein joint session 
was equally divided between the two parties. Under these 
circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor would have given 
the casting vote, and as he was a Republican the Repub- 
lican candidates would have been elected and installed. The 
Democrats were anxious to get control of the State, and 
having a majority in the House they scrutinized the Republi- 
can list of members-elect carefully and found two whom they 
could remove on pretext. They proceeded to remove them 
without delay as soon as the House came together, and then 
requested the Senate to meet with the House in Grand 
Committee to elect State officers. Under the circumstances 

the Seuate refused, with the result already stated. The 
power of alegislative body to nullify at will the choice of 
the electors in any district is one of the greatest political 
evils of the times, Neither party has sufficient moral 
power and dignity to refuse in all cases to take advantage 
of this power when some partisan end can be gained by it. 
The rankest dishonesty has been perpetrated under cover 
of this rule, and it is time that it were changed so that the 
courts should be allowed to determine whether or not a 
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candidate has been legally elected. There is little use, 
comparatively, of a secret ballot system and of laws to 
punish dishonesty at the polls if legislatures are allowed 
to do with impunity what has been done in Rhode Island, 
in New York and in many other States. The abolition of 
this rule and of the absurd principle of majority elections 
will remove grave occasions of political scandal. 





TuIs is from a Catholic paper, The Western Watchman, 
of St. Louis : 


“The matter is settled for all time. We must never again 
drive into Hell parents whose children we have failed to drive 
into our schools. We shall never again expose ourselves to the 
ridicule of the world by advancing the utterly absurd and un- 
tenable proposition that the State has no right to teach and 
educate. The school is good, but the Church better; the school 
can be given up, but the Church is indispensable. The hope of 
the future of Catholicity in this country is the priest, and not 
the schoolmaster. Smash these big parishes into smithereens, 
and make the fragments so small that they cannot support a 
parochial school and you will have a Catholic youth grow up 
around the priests who will be a credit to the faith. It necessi- 
tatesthe nding of three hundred souls to Hell each year to sup- 
port one ochial school blusterer, and ten thousand to sustain 
the Episcopal bore. They must be silenced; and if we are not 
very much mistaken, they will receive their quietus very soon.” 
Such talk as this is the result of the enfranchisement of 
the Catholic press, resulting from the coming of the 
Papal Delegate Satolli. In 1880 a priest, Father O’Brien, 
was suspended for publishing a book in which appeared 
the following among other suggestions of reform : 

“As Rome is far away, and often difficult to reach, a Papal 
delegate with extraordinary power should reside in this coun- 
try. This would prevent each Bishop from being Pope in his 
own diocese, as is now the case. One Pope is sufficient for us, and 
we will be content with him.” 


Father O’Brien died ‘‘ repentant,’”’ in a hospital. 





THE recent flurry in Spain over a proposition that Eng- 
land should exchange Gibraltar for the Canary Islands, had 
its origin in the suggestion made in a Jetter to The Times 
by a military officer to that effect. He argued that Eng- 
land’s policy of strengthening herself in the Mediterranean 
Sea is all wrong, and that her naval supremacy must be 
one of the open ocean, and that it is only by sea that she 
cau keep open her communications with India in case of 
war. Gibraltar, he said, is no longer of any strategic value 
to Great Britain, while the Canary Islands would be of 
great value as a naval depot for ships on the way to India. 
At the same time, he held, Spain does not need the Canary 
Islands, but her national pride is constantly mortified by 
the fact that a foreign power holds her chief fortress. The 
Spanish papers disapprove the proposition for the exchange, 
believing that England will, at some time, freely give up 
Gibraltar if indemnified for the cost of the fortifications. 
The question for England is one of a large strategy, and 
we do not believe that the concurrent military and com- 
mercial opinion of a century is wholly wrong. The Mediter- 
ranean is not yet a French lake. England has not merely 
Gibraltar, but Malta, Cyprus, Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
In a war in which France is involved, Italy is also likely to 
be concerned, and Italy is no friendly power to France. 
The Mediterranean is the direct route to India, valuable in 
peace as well as defensible in war. To scuttle out of the 
Mediterranean would be to throw away all hope of future 
enlargement along its shores and to play directly into the 
hands of France, which hopes to take Egypt and Syria, and 
to be the chief legatee of Turkey, be-ides shutting Italy 
out of North Africa. If we are not greatly mistaken the 
proposition to give up Gibraltar for the reason given— 
namely, the uselessness of trying to maintain a Mediter- 
ranean route to India—will find no support in England so 
long as the British spirit of enterprise controls her public 
opinion. 


.... The South Carolina College, lately the University of 
South Carolina, is in a curious and unusual condition 
judging from the report which we find of a late meeting of 
the almuni in its behalf. We learn from the speeches 
then made that the teachers “ure the peers of any the 
world over’’; they have the ‘‘ amplest equipment, a most 
magnificent library, laboratories, rooms and professors’; 
they have “everything to make thorough South Carolina 
gentlemen.”’ Then again, * the Legislature has been gen- 
erous and everything has been appropriated that could be 
expected.”” They have everything except—students. The 
students will not come. There was but one thing to be 
done. It was agreed to organize in every county to secure 
students. Said Judge Melton, or heis so reported : 

* Every alumni should be a missionary to ‘ drum” for the 
South Carolina College. There is nothing else in it.” 

We trust that “every alumni ” will do his duty, and then 
if the students do not come let the institution be thrown 
open to all the citizens. We are sure it will then be filled. 


.... Within forty years fourteen Episcopal congregations 
below Fourteenth Street, in this city, have been given up or 
moved up town. Within that time the Roman Catholics 
have gained as many in the same district. That means 
principally that the character of the population has 
changed ; but it also indicates, as Dr. B. T. De Costa said 
iast Sunday, that Protestant church work in the lower 
part of the city needs to be put on a missionary basis, so 
that churches shall not fight separately, but together, mak- 
ing the success of the whole dependent on the success of 
each. 


....Mr. Charles Nordhoff, sent as correspondent of the 
New York Herald to Hawaii to write against annexation, 
has been compelled to retract his assertion that a majority 
of the members of the Hawaiian Advisory Council signed 
the lottery petitions, which the Queen and her advisers 
favored. Not one of them did so. We are now awaiting 
with some anxiety Mr. Blount’s report to President Cleve- 
land. The popular feeling in Hawaii in favor of annexa- 
tion is not on the wane. 
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....Some of our daily papers have criticised us for refer- 
ring to the sale of beer on the Fair grounds the first Sup- 
day the Exposition was open. Here is what two of our 
New York dailies said about it on the second Sunday: 

“The spacious cafés with their broad verandas, the beer gar. 
dens in the foreign villages on the Plaisance, and the restaurants 
within the park proper were liberally patronized all day.”’—Trip. 
une. 

“To-night the Midway was a scene of international gayety, 

Great crowds flitted into the German and Irish villages. The 
street in Cairo hummed with pleasure. The Algerian, Turkish 
and Chinese theaters drew large houses, and the restaurants had 
all the business they could attend to.”—Sun. 
Why isa saloon in the Fair grounds any safer or better 
morally than a saloon in the city? One of the reasons 
most urged in favor of Sunday opening was that people 
might be safe from the attractions of the Chicago saloons, 
Thus is one of the flimsy pretexts of the Sunday opening 
advocates exposed. 


...-Recently The National Baptist called attention to 
an article published in The Baptist and Reflector and 
copied into The Western Recdrder and other Baptist 
papers, alleging a decline in membership in several Pedo- 
Baptist denominations. The National Baptist having 
made inquiry and found that the statement was untrue, 
criticised the papers which published it, insisting that 
such publication brought “‘ discredit upon religious jour- 
nalism.” The only response that The Western Recorder 
has to make is that The National Baptist itself has been 
guilty of a wholesale statement concerning the South and 
West which is “ groundless.” The two cases are not par- 
allel, and even if they were, the offense of The Western 
Recorder would in no wise be lessened thereby. How much 
better it would have been if the Recorder had made a sim- 
ple, straightforward explanation and relieved itself of the 
responsibility of knowingly circulating false and injurious 
statements. 


....The President has treated the country to a surprise 
jn the nomination of Mr. Charles W. Dayton, of this city, 
as Postmaster of New York. On the morning of the day 
on which the announcement was made it was confidently 
stated that Mr. Gayler, Assistant Postmaster, would be 
promoted. Mr. Dayton has only recently become a mem- 
ber of Tammany Hall, and is not believed to be strongly in 
sympathy with its methods. What his qualifications are 
for postmaster of one of the most important offices in the 
country does not yet appear. He himself says that the an- 
nouncement was a great surprise to him, and that he 
knows absolutely nothing about postal matters, The indi- 
cations are that his appointment is a political one, in the 
sense that it is hoped he will harmonize both factions of 
the Democracy. 


....-The Rev. B. F. Horton, since his return to England 
after delivering the Yale lectures, has a strong word to 
say about the vices of the sea voyage. The drawback, he 
says is ‘‘the abominable life permitted on board, the 
gambling and drinking in thesmoking room,which one can 
do nothing to mitigate.”” He adds that ‘if people were in 
that condition on land they would be arrested and sent to 
the lock-up, and there is no reason why on sea, where the 
comfort of every one depends on the decency and order of 
things, they should be allowed to go free.”’ There is too 
much truth in this. In that smokivg room invention seems 
to run riot in discovering new methods of gambling. 


....The Italian immigrants, according to several bankers 
who lately testified before a Congressional Commission, 
send twenty million dollars a year back to Italy for the 
support of their relatives, or to pay their passage to this 
country. For all this they have paid an ample equivalent 
in work which has enriched the country more than the 
money they send impoverishes it, not to speak of what they 
earn and spend here. And it must be remembered that 4 
considerable part of what they send comes back again, and 
greatly increased in value, in the persons of other immi- 
grants, even if we put the value of free men no higher than 
the old valuation of slaves. 


.... The refusal of a barber in Cambridge, Mass., to serve 
one of the most popular students in the University, and 4 
favorite member of the baseball team, because of his color, 
has been speedily followed by an Act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, making it a punishable offense to draw such 
distinctions. There are children who will live to see ita 
punishable offense in Georgia for railroads to have Jim 
Crow cars. 


....Exit the American Home Missionary Society and 
enter the Congregational Home Missioaary Society. The 
change of name is made to meet the condition on which 
Mr. Stickney, of Baltimore, gave a bequest of $150,000. 
Perhaps the time had come to make the change, as the 
Society is purely Congregational and has been tor many 
years. 


....No one of our theological seminaries is making more 
rapid changes and more marked progress than Hartford. 
Within the last year or two 1t has added a number of fine 
young scholars to its faculty, and no institution appears to 
be more awake to the freshest methods avd directions of 
study. Women are welcomed to its classes. 


....Our Congregational readers especially will be in- 
terested in reading the able historical sermon of Dr. Stim- 
son before the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
It shows in part what the country owes to this historical 


denomination, and incidentally what Presbyterianism owes 
to it. 


....Our readers will this week warmly welcome back 


Dr. William M. Taylor, after his enforced rest. We are 
glad to be able to print the first article he has writteD 
since his sickness, and trust he will find strength as well as 
time for much more literary labor. 


...eThey have had a great footrace from Berlin to 


Vienna, in which two conspicuous vegetarians won. We 


suspect those vegetarians were also total abstainers from 
alcoholic liquors, 


- 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
THE CASE OF DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
AcTION CONCERNING LANE AND UNION SEMINARIES, 
THIRD WEEK OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

BY THE REV.-JOHN B. DEVINS., 








THE third and closing week of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at Washington was one of 
the most important in the history of the Church; cer- 
tainly none have been more wide-reaching in their re- 
gults since the union of the Old and New Schools, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. The Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs, educated a Presbyterian, for three years the pas- 
tor of one of the churches of that denomination in New 
Jersey, and since 1874a professor in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was adjudged guilty of heresy by a vote 
of more that three to one, and was suspended from the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church indefinitely. The 
Assembly also withheld its approval and commendation 
of Lane Seminary, disavowed further responsibility for 
the teaching in Union Seminary, directed the Board of 
Education not to assist students for the ministry who 
are pursuing their studies in seminaries not approved by 
the Assembly, and disapproved Dr. Briggs’s re-election 
asa director of the German Theological School in 
Newark,N.J. Anotherimportant action by the Assembly 
related to the question of the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. The Assembly reaffirmed, not the deliverance of 
the last Assembly, but ‘the doctrine of the deliver- 
ance,” and gave an explanation to the effect that the 
former deliverance enunciates no new doctrine and im- 
poses no new test of orthodoxy. After continuing, the 
Committee on Christian Unity and Church Co-operation, 
announcing that the overtures on Revision and Deacon- 
esses had failed, while that regarding Local Evangelists 
had been approved, the Assembly adjourned to meet in 
Saratoga next May. 

Chronologically the history of the week is as follows : 
On Monday the time limit for the several parties in the 
judicial case was settled, Dr. Briggs receiving seven 
hours, the Prosecution four hours and a half, and the 
Presbytery and the Assembly two hours each. Col. John 
J. McCook introduced the case for the prosecution by 
giving a few words regarding the evidence to be intro- 
duced. Dr. J. J. Lampe, ‘‘the scholar on the commit- 
tee,” to use Dr. Briggs’s words, then presented an argu- 
ment showing why the appeal should be sustained, 
speaking about three hours, and finishing the middle of 
Monday afternoon. Dr. Briggs then began his reply, 
speaking the rest of the afternoon, two hours in the 
evening, all of Tuesday forenoon, and dividing the after- 
noon with Colonel McCvok, who closed the case for the 
prosecution. In the evening the commissioners from 
New York were heard, and on Wednesday three-minute 
speeches were made by members of the Assembly. This 
was followed by the vote which resulted in sustaining 
the appeal, 383 commissioners voting to sustain it 
wholly or in part, and 116 voting against it. On Thurs- 
day the formal suspension of De. Briggs was given, and 
the Assembly adopted an explanatory minute placing on 
record its views of the doctrines for which Dr. Briggs 
was tried, A protest against the sentence, submitted by 
Dr. E. P. Sprague, of Auburn, was recorded, but no 
answer was deemed necessary. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Theological Seminaries, cutting off Union 
Seminary, until such time as its directors shall see their 
way clear to restore the relations severed last fall, was 
adopted by a large majority. On Thursday the ques- 
tion of the Inspiration of the Bible came up both 

morning and afternoon, and finally two clear- 
cut resolutions were adopted, both in regard to 
the original autographs and the present copies 
of the Bible. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, 
entered a protest against the deliverance, which received 
an effective answer from President Warfield, of Lafay- 
ette College ; a supplementary resolution proposed by 

President Young, of Center College, was also adopted. 

On Thursday evening Dr. Paton, the venerable mission- 

ary tothe New Hebrides, made an impressive address, 

after which there were congratulatory speeches by mem- 
bers of the Assembly and Dr. Bartlett, pastor of the 
Church, and Dr, Craig, the Moderator of the Assembly. 

i Craig made an earnest plea for Presbyterian Unifica- 

ion, 

While Dr, Briggs was the recipient of much sympathy, 
another minister received a great deal, especially when 
the Committee on Theological Seminaries was presenting 
his case, For several days Dr. Smith, of Cincinnati, had 
sat in the pew reserved for Dr. Briggs’s family, and was 
apparently as much surprised as any member of the 
Assembly to hear the question raised whether or not he 
ought to approach the communion table. Just after a 
member had read from the Digest the action of a 
for wed Assembly to the effect that a minister under sus- 
pension should not sit down at the Lord’s table, Dr. 
Smith hurriedly left the church, He feels that the ac- 
tion of the present Assembly will prejudice his case 
when it comes before the Obio Synod, for the precedents 
established last week will be quoted against him on trial. 


Briggs, in reference to his case, until the final issue in 
the case of Dr. Smith, when the two professors may join 
forces in some concerted action ; but of this they do not 
speak publicly yet. 
That the Assembly just closed wasa strictly conserva- 
tive one, no one who sat through the thirteen days of the 
business session, many covering three meetings a day, 
will ever deny. There was some difference of opinion 
among the majority as to the attitude which should be 
taken toward Union Seminary and Lane Seminary, but 
asan elder from New York put it: ‘‘ We have been 
trifling long enough with men who show no sp'rit of 
conciliation ; they plead for liberty, but they mean that 
they shall have theirown way.” The effect of the large 
majority iu the case of Dr. Briggs, the two seminaries 
and the question of inerrancy,was said by the conserva- 
tives to be beneficial to the Church, while the liberals 
were sure that a reaction would set in, which the pres- 
ent majority would soreiy regret. After Dr. Briggs had 
been suspended there was no further talk of secession 
and rebellion, either on the floor of the Assembly or in 
private conversation. 
Some things have been settled by the Church this year 
in addition to the decisions already noted. The old Creed 
must suffice for those who remain in the Presbyterian 
Church ; for, after all the excitement of three years ago 
regarding the so-called ‘‘ worn-out” Westminister Con- 
fession of Faith, and all the efforts made by an able com- 
mittee to prepare a satisfactory revision of the present 
Standards, they remain untouched, no single overture of 
the nearly thirty sent down last year having received a 
sufficient number of affirmative votes to change one 
word. Christian Unity is about where it was a year ago, 
no action liaving been taken by the Assembly, altho its 
committee, which has been in existence seven years, and 
has made annual reports ever since, presented ove this 
year, and was continued, to bring in another next year. 
REGULAR REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, morning, afternoon 
and evening, were given to the Briggs case, and a vote was 
not rendered till after ten o’clock the third night. The 
judicial proceedings were begun early on Monday by a 
report of the Judicial Committee apportioniog the time 
to be occupied by the several parties ; the appellants were 
to have four and a half hours; the appellee, seven; the 
commissioners from the New York Presbytery, two, and 
the other members of the Assembly two. The program 
was followed literally till it came to the last item. The 
Assembly consumed the entire day Wednesday. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR THE PROSECUTION, 





Col. J. J. McCook opened and closed the case for the ap- 
pellants, Dr. J. J. Lampe delivering theargument. Colonel 
McCook in his first address merely recited the evidence 
which the prosecution prepared to submit. Dr. Lampe 
was the member of the Prosecuting Committee whom Dr. 
Briggs called ‘‘ the scholar,” last winter. He discussed 
the several charges in the indictment argued by him in 
the New York Presbytery. He caused a smile as he 
referred to the theories of the Higher Critics relative to the 
silence of the Savior onthe Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. He said that they seem to imply that as Christ never 
enjoyed the advantage of going to Oxford or Germany to ac- 
quire a scientific and conjectural theory for searching out 
the truth of the Bible, he did not know the Scriptures 
and they do. The speaker closed his argument with these 
paragraphs : 

We have shown that the Presbytery of New York has rendered 
a decision contrary to the law and evidence in giving its verdict 
of acquittal in this case. As not in accordance with true Pres- 
byterian doctrine, the verdict should be reversed and another 
should be formulated in harmony with our doctrines and the evi- 
dence in the case. The Presbytery, while not approving the er- 
roneous views of Dr. Briggs, suggests that they should be toler- 
ated in the interest of scholarship and liberty. 

No one restrains the liberty of Dr. Briggs. He is as free to go 
as he was tocome. On his own responsibility he can proclaim 
his theological and critical views from the housetops. The whole 
world will give hima hearing. But he may not exercise this 
liberty in the denomination at the expense of that of his breth- 
ren. They have an equal right with him to the enjoyment of 
liberty. The Presbyterian Church is also entitled to her share of 
the blessings of liberty. If she feels in conscience bound to main- 
tain her unbroken testimony for doctrines which were taught by 
Christ and the Apostles, and which have been held by the Church 
of Christ from New Testament times to the present, then in God's 
name the liberty to do this should be freely accorded to her. No 
man may wrench from her hand her imprimatur and affix it to 
the doctrines which are abhorrent to her membership and de- 
structive of her denominational tenets, genius and life. 

At three different times the General Assembly has warned the 
Church against the banefu) influence of that kind of biblical 
criticism which Dr. Briggs champions as tending to undermine 
faith in the Holy Scripture, and enjoined the presbyteries to see 
to it that our students for the ministry were not subjected to this 
criticism during their theological trainiag. The Church has 
been very patient in this matter, and Dr. Briggs not having 
heeded the warning of the Assembly, has now no right to com- 
plain that his liberty is unduly interfered with, if they refuse 
longer to be responsible for the destructive opinions which he 
propagates. 

Greater things than mere liberty and scholarship are involved 
in this issue. Truth, honor and fidelity to great trusts committed 
claim our attention. Weare inacrisis. Not only are great doc- 
trines of our faith emasculated, the Bible itself is in peril. It is 
assailed from unusual quarters. It is wounded in the house of 
its friends. Our people are profoundly stirred. They are greatly 
troubled and look to this Assembly for relief. 

A great responsibility rests on you to-day, Moderator and breth- 
ren. It is for you to decide whether our great Church shall con- 
tinue her faith in the sole supremacy of the Holy Scriptures as 
the source of authority in religion for salvation and certainty; 
or admit the Church and the reason to an equality with the Scrip- 
tures in this matter; whether we will continue our testimony for 
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God or tolerate the propagation of the doctrine of an errant 
Scripture; whether we will still affirm the plenary in- 
spiration of the Holy Scripture totheextent of entire trutbful- 
ness or so lower the doctrine of inspiration as will permit us to 
say that an inspired writer in penning the Bible not only com- 
mitted errors, but stated what he knew to be false; and whether 
we shall still teach that the work of redemption is confined to 
this life, or that it is to be extended to the vast periods of time 
which intervene between death and the resurrection. These 
questions have hitherto not been relegated in the Presbyterian 
Church to the domain of liberty of opinion. They have been re- 
garded as of such vital importance that those who haveassumed 
the vow to which Presbyterian ministers subscribe might not 
differ in respect to them. The Presbytery of New York concedes 
that “grave issues” are involved. Truly, truly. Tolerate the 
errors, say the Presbytery, but be careful not to approve them. 
Strange delusion. Now, not our people only, but Christian people 
generally, are anxiously waiting to hear what answer this great 
Assembly will give to these questions. And the opportunity is 
offered to this venerable body to allay anxiety, to restore confi- 
dence and to re-establish peace by wise counsels. by bearing clear 
testimony for the truth of God, by speaking with no uncertain 
sound, by contending earrestly for “the faith which was once 
for all delivered unto the saints,” and by firmly holding “ fast 
the form of sound words.” 


DR. BRIGGS’S DEFENSE. 


Dr. Briggs, in his long and able argument against sus- 
taining the appeal of the Prosecuting Committee, tra- 
versed the same general line of defense that he had pre- 
sented in the New York Presbytery, and which was pub- 
lished fully in THE INDEPENDENT last December. He sup- 
plemented it, however, with many extempore statements 
suited to the occasion. The commissioners listened hour 
after hour to the defendant with the apparent intention of 
giving him not only a fair hearing but a full hearing, and 
the majority can bardly meet the statement in the months 
to come that they curtailed Dr. Briggs or his friends on the 
floor of the Assembly. Dr. Briggs began his address with 
a few preliminary statements, saying : 

First, I waive the reading of the record, altho I feel very deep- 
ly that the record contains my defense in its fullness, including 
the printed document called the defense, also the volume entitled 
the “ Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,” which is a part of the 
defense, and the volume on * The Bible, the Church and the Rea- 
son,” which was submitted to the Presbytery of New York asa 
part of the evidence, and also all of the evidence which I sub- 
mitted to the Presbytery of New York inthe trial. But the read- 
ing of all that defense and all that evidence would consume a 
great many hours, and I have taken it for granted that this de- 
fense and the evidence, having been sent by mail to every com- 
missioner of this Assembly, I might take it for granted that, as 
honorable men, they had read it, and it would only be necessary 
for me in argument to call attention to what I regarded as the 
essential parts thereof. 

Second, I have endeavored to save the time of the house as far 
as possible in my arguments. Therefore I have gone over it and 
Ihave cut it up and readjusted so many parts of it that I can 
answer the question of the stated clerk that not even the copy 
which is in my hands can really be relied upon as giving to the 
stenographer the argument which I am now to make, because it 
is necessary under the peculiar circumstances in which I am now 
placed to make some portions of my argument purely extempore. 

Let me say, in the third place, that there are so many of these 
specifications of error which concern purely the Presbytery of 
New York that I feel it isa serious burden that it should be laid 
upon me to defend the Presbytery. I wish that the commissioners 
of the presbytery had more time to defend the presbytery with 
reference to these matters. 

But I feel that whatever opinion you may have as to the larger 
portion of the specifications, under the grounds of appeal, that if 
you sustain nearly allof them you still would have no reason 
whatever to make any change in the verdict, and that alone is 
what the appeal has to do. 

At the same time let me say one word to this body as a precau- 
tion. In view of my experience in the last General Assembly, I 
will state very frankly to you what my fear is. If I could have 
three or four of the elders and lawyers who thus far have voted 
against me in this body rise upin the debate and inform you 
what portions of these specifications were illegal, I think I could 
be content to leave the most of them for the judgment of the 
house. I do not see howl can spend the time to go into all of 
them in a sufficient manner. 

The peril of the situation is this, brethren. I ask you to guard 
yourselves against it, as judges of this Court, that when it comes 
to a vote and you are weary with the long discussion of the par- 
ties and the debate, that you shall not rush on without thought 
and sustain one specification after another without giving it the 
due consideration that it requires, lest you may make the mis- 
take of establishing a very unfortunate precedent, which must 
hurt, which may not hurt the defendant, whose sole interest is 
inthe merits of the case, but which do grave injustice to ap- 
pellees who may have the misfortune at some subsequent time to 
argue their cases before future general assemblies. With these 
preliminary statements I will enter upon my argument. 


Dr. Briggs then took up the specifications in order, 
and afterward proceeded with the analysis of the 
charges against him and his defense of the positions taken 
by him in the Inaugural. He closed his long speech of 
seven hours with the assertion that the doctrines of the 
Inaugural were the doctrines which he had taught, which 
he believed, and which he would continue to teach, since 
he believed them to be true doctrines. He closed with 
these words: 

Now. Mr. Moderator and brethren, I have endeavored to set 
forth before you, as clearly and as thoroughly as I could, what 
are my views on the subjects in dispute. I hold these views sin- 
cerely and with all my heart. I hold that they are the views that 
are set forth in Holy Scripture. 

The larger portion of them are set forth also in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, and,as I know from a study of the West- 
minster divines for many years, would be regarded by them as 
very important matters of the Puritan faith of the seventeenth 
century. 

There are other matters in dispute which have arisen in the 
publie mind since the times of the Westminster Assembly, and 
have received no definition in our Standards. Now you must 
judge upon these matters as judges in the presence of Jesus 
Christ and before the living God, and under guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I challenge you, before God, that you judge righteous judg- 
ment. I challenge you before God that you judge me according 
to the record of the declarations that I have made. I challenge 
you before Jesus Christ that you do no wrong tothe Church of 
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Colonel McCook closed the case for the appellants in a 
speech intended to rouse the commissioners to a sense of 
their loyalty to the Presbyterian Church. The closing 
words were, “Oxford Episcopalians and German Rational- 
ists do not interpret the Presbyterian constitution and doc- 
trine. For Presbyterianism has a history and has claims 
which do not need the support of any one, seeing that the 
foundation is Jesus Christ as revealed in God’s Holy 
Word.” On Tuesday evening the Commissioners from the 
New York Presbytery were heard, Professor Brown, Dr. C. 
L. Thompson, Dr. G. lL. Spining and Dr. George Alexander, 
defending the verdict of the Presbytery, and Dr. Robert 
R. Booth, Dr. James Chambers and four elders, George E. 
Sterry, Robert Beggs, James Yereance and Moses W. 
Dodd, supporting the appeal. 

On Wednesday the entire day was given to the members 
of the Assembly in which to express their views, the roll 
being called for that purpose. At its completion a vote 
was taken upon each specification of error, and 32 of the 34 
were sustaining, the two which were cast out, regarding 
the manifestation of prejudice on the part of some of those 
who voted for the acquittal of Dr. Briggs, The roll was 
again called on the question ‘‘Shall the Appeal be Sus- 
tained ?”’ and the stated clerk announced that 499 votes 
were cast, of which 116 were opposed to the appeal, 85 were 
in favor of sustaining it in part, and 298 in favor of sus- 
taining it wholly, making 383 for the appeal and 116 against 
it. The Moderator appointed a committee of fifteen to pre- 
pare a verdict, and Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt, of Philadelphia, 
was chosen chairman of this committee. 

The following gives the vote by synods, It differs, how- 
ever, from the vote announced by the stated clerk: 

To Not to 
Synods. Sustain, Sustain. 
Atlantic 
Baltimore 
California 
Catawba 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Te Tee Tee 
Missouri 
Nebraska... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania.. 
South Dakota 


Washington 

Cf 
Total Si6 116 
FORMALLY SUSPENDED FROM THE MINISTRY. 

On Thursday afternoon the formal suspension of Dr. 
Briggs took piace. Dr. Craig summoned the Assembly to 
its judicial capacity and called upon the members to recol- 
lect and regard their high character as judges of a court of 
Jesus Christ and the solemn duty in which they were to 
engage. Dr Thomas A. Hoyt, the chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to formulate the judgment of the As- 
sembly, desired to have Dr. George D. Baker, a member of 
a sub-committee, sent to interview Dr. Briggs, relate the 
result of the call made by the committee in a spirit of 
conciliation. Dr. Baker said: 

Mr. Moderator, when your committee convened this morning 
under your direction, it was impressed with ® sense of responsi- 
bility which se'dom falls to the lot of men to bear. We felt that 
the very first thing to doin all Christian courtesy and love was to 
send a committee to Dr. Briggs and give him an opportunity to 
say whatever he might be pleased to say in view of the distress- 
ing circumstances. 

There was a prayer in our hearts that Dr, Briggs might be led of 
God to say something which would relieve the painfnl situation, 
I regret to say, Mr. Moderator, that our hope in this regard was 
disappointed. Our interview was frank. kind and cordial to the 
last degree: but Dr. Briggs insisted strenuously, positively, irrey- 
ocably. uponeverything that he had said in the defense which he 
made when brought to the bar of this court. At my request he 
gaveinto my hands this statement, in” his own handwriting, and 
bearing his own signature, which I will read: 

“In accordayce with your request, I hereby state that your 
committee called upon me to ask if I had anything to say to them 
respecting the disposition of the case. I thereupon said that I ad- 
hered toall the positions taken before the General Assembly, 
and had nothing further to say ; save that the appellee reserves all 
rights, and that the General Assembly should take the exclusive 
responsibility for any further action.” 

When I interrogated him particularly with reference to the 
declaration he made to this court that he should continue under 
all circumstances to teach, so long as he lived, the doctrines to 
answer for which he was brought to the bar of this court, he re- 
plied that he had only to reiterate that declaration ; that whatso- 
ever might be the disposition of this case, whatsoever action we 
might take this afternoon with reference to it, he should still 
teach, as he had done heretofore, these doctrines, which he sin- 
cerely believes. It wasin viewof this declaration, Mr. Modera- 
tor, that your committee took the action which is now to be re- 
ported by the chairman. 

Dr. Hoyt: With your permission, Mr. Moderator, 1 will now 
read the judgment which it is recommended by your committee 
be taken by this Assembly in that case. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, in session at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, June Ist, 1893. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, appel- 
lant, vs. the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., appellee. 

On appeal from the final jadgment of the Presbytery of New 
Fork, 





This appeal being regularly issued and coming on to be heard 
on the judgment, the notice of appeal, the appeal and the specifi- 
cations of error alleged, and the record in the.case from the be- 
ginning, the reading of said record having been omitted by con- 
sent and the parties hereto having been heard before the judi- 
catory in argument, and the opportunity having teen given to 
the members of the judicatory appealed from to be heard, and 
they having been heard, and opportunity having been given to 
the members of this judicatory to be heard, and they having been 
heard, as provided by the Book of Discipline,and the General 
Assembly, as a judicatory, sittingin said case on appeal having 
sustained the following specifications of errors, to wit: 

All of said specifications of errors set forth in said five grounds 
of appeal, save and except the first and fifth specification under 
the fourth ground of appeal—on consideration whereof this judi- 
catory finds said appeal should be and is hereby sustained, and 
that said Presbytery of New York, the judicatory appealed from, 
erred in striking out said amended Charges 4 and 7, and erred in 
not sustaining on the law and the evidence said amended Charges 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8. 

On consideration whereof, this judicatory finds that said final 
judgment of the Presbytery of New York is erroneous, and should 
be, and is, hereby reversed. 

And this General Assembly, sitting as a judicatory in said 
cause, coming now to enter judgment on said amended Charges 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8, finds that the said Charles A. Briggs has uttered, 
taught and propagated views, doctrines and teachings as set 
forth in said charges contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and the Standards of the said Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, and in violation of the ordination 
vow of said appellee, which said erroneous teachings, views and 
doctrines strike at the vitals of religion, and have been industri- 
ously spread ; wherefore, this General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, sitting as a judi- 
catory in this cause on appeal, does hereby suspend Charles A. 
Briggs, the said appellee, from the office of a minister in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America until such time 
as he shall give satisfactory evidence of repentance to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America of the violation by him of the said ordination vow, as 
herein and heretofore found; and it is ordered that the stated 
clerk of this General Assembly transmit a certified copy of this 
judgment to the Presbytery of New York, to be made a part of 
the record in this case. 


Following the judgment reported by the committee 
came this explanatory minute read by Dr. Harsha, of 
Nebraska : 


Yourcomm'‘ttee, to whom was intrusted the duty of formula- 
ting a deliverance of this Assembly on the doctrinal points in- 
volved in the appeal of the Committee of Prosecution from the 
decision of the Presbytery of New York in the case of Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., reports as follows: 

First. We find that the doctrine of the errancy of Scripture as 
it came from them to whom and through whom God originally 
communicated his revelation, is in conflict with the statements 
of the Holy Scripture itself, which asserts that all Scripture or 
every Scripture is given by the inspiration of God (2 Timothy, 
3: 16); that the prophecy came not of old by the will of man, but 
the holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost (2 Peter, 1:21), and also with the statements of the Stand- 
ards of the Church which assert that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the Word of God (Larger Cate- 
chism, question 8) of infallible truth and divine authority (Con- 
fession, Chapter I, Section 5). 

Second, We find in this case involved the question of the suffi- 
clency of the human reason and of the Church, as authorized 
guides in the matter of salvation. Your committee recommends 
that this General Assembly declare that the reason and the 
Church are not to be regarded as fountains of divine authority ; 
that they are unreliable and variable, and whilst they may be 
and no doubt are channels or media through which the Holy 
Spirit may reach and influence for good the human soul, they are 
not to be relied upon as sufficient’ in themselves and aside from 
Holy Scripture, to lead the soul to a saving knowledge of God. 
To teach otherwise is most dangerous, and contrary to the Word 
of God and our Standards, and our ministers and churches are 
solemnly warned against them. 

Third. We find involved in this case a speculation in regard to 
the process of the soul’s sanctification after death which in the 
judgment of this Assembly is a dangerous hypothesis, in direct 
conflict with the plain teachings of the Divine Word and the 
utterances of the Standardsof our Church. Those Standards dis- 
tinctly declare that the souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in righteousness and do immediatelv pass into glory, 
whilst their bodies, being still united to Christ, do rest in their 
graves till the resurrection. (Shorter Catechism, question 37 ; 
{ Cor. 5:3; Phil. 1:23. and John 17: 24.) 


The judgment and explanatory minutes were adopted 
in the order named. Then came a notice of protest by 
Dr. Edward P. Sprague, of Auburn, who said: 


Mr. Moderator, with the utmost respect to this highest court of 
the Church, most publicly-avowing my thorough faith in the in- 
fallibility of the Word of God, and my hearty loyalty to the Pres- 
byterian Church, in which | was born—with the utmost respect 
to this body, I desire to give notice for myself and others of a pro- 
test against this verdict and judgment and the proceedings lead- 
ing thereto, as seeming in our judgment to involve points in the 
proceeding of perhaps questionable constitutfonality ; as seeming 
in our judgment to be a measure of abridgment of the liberty of 
opinion heretofore held by office-bearers; as seeming to us to 
tend to discourage honest, thorough and reverent study and re- 
search of God’s Word, and as seeming to us to be an unduly 
severe sentence upon a Christian scholar and an unjust reflection 
upon the Presbytery that has tried him. 


The following is the protest as read later in the session 
by Dr. Sprague: 


We, the undersigned, ministers and elders in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, declare our hearty be- 
lief in and love for the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and our entire loyalty to the principles of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and desire respectfully to record our solemn protest 
against the verdict and suspension, and the proceedings leading 
to the verdict of the case against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, 
D.D., in the General Assembly of 1893. 

First, As involving, in our judgment, acts of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. ° 

Second, As seeming to abridge the liberty of opinion hitherto 
enjoyed under our Standards by office-bearers in the Church. 

Third, As tending, we believe, to the discouragement of the 
thorough study of the Bible and reverent advance in apprehen- 
sion of divine truth; and 

Fourth, As inflicting what we cannot but feel is an injustice on 
a Christian scholar of acknowledged high character and learn- 
ing, as well ason the Presbytery of New York, which has f ully 
acquitted him of the charges alleged against bim, 





Resolutions of thanks were given to the Prosecuting 
Committee for its labors in conducting the case in all its 
stages, ’ 
UNION AND LANE SEMINARIES. 


It had been rumored that the Committee on Theological 
Seminaries had astrong report to submit after the judicial 
case had been disposed of; but few suspected its real 
strength until it was read on Thursday morning. Dr, 
John Dixon, of Trenton, N. J., was the chairman, and he 
read the report with the air of one conscious of the grave 
responsibility of the hour. Two papers bearing on the 
severance of the relation of the Union Seminary to the 
General Assembly were read with the report. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the report bearing upon Lane and 
Union Seminaries and Dr. Briggs: 


LANE SEMINARY. 


The trustees of Lane Theological Seminary find that the in- 
come of the seminary has been seriously reduced, and as a result 
they have been compelled to abolish the chair of practical theol- 
ogy, thus requiring the resignation of Dr. Roberts, who was the 
incumbent thereof. The Assembly puts on record its high appre- 
ciation of the value of Dr. Roberts’s services, and expresses its re- 
gret that, as your committee has been informed, the Board did 
not advise Dr. Roberts of its purpose before taking such decisive 
action. 

In the list of professors the Assembly finds the name of the Rev, 
Henry P. Smith, D.D., who was, in December, suspended by the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati for unséundness in the faith. On Jan- 
uary 31st, 1893, Professor Smith tendered his resignation to the 
Board because of that suspension. The Board declined to receive 
such resignation, but confirmed him by formal action in the 
duties of his professorship in the seminary. Where a minister is 
suspended, he is suspended from all the functions of his office. 
Among the most important of those functions is that of training 
young men forthe ministry. However serious the embarrass- 
ment to the seminary, the Board should have immediately ac- 
cepted the resignation of Professor Smith, or at least relieved him 
from the discharge of his duties. 

Loyalty to the Church should have compelled them to take 
such action, But they were further bound so to do by faithful- 
ness to the trust which they have assumed with regard to that 
seminary. Its charter requires that “all the professors shall be 
members of the Presbyterian Church in good standing.” The 
Assembly is constrained, therefore, to withhold its approval and 
commendation of Lane Seminary until the Board has reconsid- 
ered its action in this respect and remedied the error, 


UNION SEMINARY. 
From Union Seminary has been received the usual report. The 
Board of Directors have sent a special communication, which is 
as follows: 


“The Board of Directors of the Union Theological Seminary in 
the city of New York addressed a memorial to the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, which met at Portland May 19th, 1892. In that yaper 
we stated, with the utmost courtesy, some of the eeeationl rea- 
sons which render it ot’ in our judgment, that the veto 
power conceded to the General Assembly in 1870 should no longer 
reside inthat body. The memorial concluded with this language: 
‘There are other and weighty considerations which we have pre- 
ferred not to urge. 

* ‘While there exists the undoubted right of either party to the 
agreement Of 1870 to act alone in its abrogation, yet this memo- 
rialis submitted with the earnest hope that your reverend body 
may cordially concur with us in annulling the arrangement of 
1870, thus restoring Union Seminary to its former relations to the 
General Assembly.’ The hope thus expressed was disappointed, 
With no official notice whatever of the reasons assigned by us, 
the answer toour memorial was: * That the Assembly declines to 
be a party tothe breaking of the compact with Union Seminary.’ 
In view of this action of the late General Assembly we are con- 
strained now to urge those considerations which we had pre- 
ferred to reverse. They are constitutional and legal. 

“1. The constitutional considerations, 

“There is no provision whatever in our charter or constitution 
for ‘the principle of synodical or assembly supervision.’ The 
Committee on Seonlen and beth assemblies in 1869 recognized 
this important fact,and advised the introduction of the principle 
into our constitution. Upon this advice no action was taken. 
The constitution was not changed. Therefore the seminary 
could not rightfully give, and the Assembly could not rightfully 
receive or exercise the veto power under our existing charter 
and constitution, 

“2. The legal considerations. 

“Since the action of the General Assembly at Portland, our 
Board has obtained the best legal advice as to the points at issue 
between the Seminary and the General Assembly. This advice 
leaves us no room to doubt that, under the laws of the State of 
New York, the attempted agreement of 1870 was beyond the 
power of the Board of Directors of the Seminary. We cannot 
abdicate any of our official duties in whole or in part. 

“Therefore, asthe sole Directors of Union Seminary, we are 
compelled by the practical considerations presented in our memo- 
rial and by constitutional and legal considerations to maintain 
our rights and to fulfill our chartered obligations, which can 
be neither surrendered nor shared. In this action we regret 
deeply that we have been refused that concurrence of the As- 
sembly which we respectfully asked and which would have done 
much toward softening the past and relieving the present. 
Obliged to act alone for the protection of the institution com- 
mitted to our care, and actuated by the sincerest regard for the 
highest interests both of Union Seminary and of the Church we 
love, we do now 

“Resolve (1), That the resolution passed May 16th, 1870, adopting 
the memorial to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, which provided that all 
appointments of professors “shall be eaenadl to the General 
Assembly, and no such appointment of professor shall be con- 
sidered as a complete election if disapproved by a majority of the 
Assembly,” be, and the same hereby is, teers By 

“Resolve (2), That the said arrangement between the Union 
Theologi al Seminary of the City of New York and the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America be. and the same is hereby, terminated, thus reinstating 
the relations between the Seminary and the General Assembly as 
they existed prior to May, 1870. 

“Resolve (3), That official notice of this action be duly given to 
the General Assembly, and also to the public, with the assurance 
of undiminished loyalty of Union Seminary to the doctrine and 
government of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, to which the directors and faculty are personally bound 
by the official vow, and our earnest desire for the restoration of 
our former relations to the General Assembly. 

* CHARLES BUTLER, President, 
* E. M. KInGsuey, Recorder. 
“New York, October 13th, 1892.” 


COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION. 


To your committee was also referred the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the last General Assembly as arbitrators 
with Union Seminary, as follows : 


“ To the General Assembly at Washington, D.C. 

“The committee consisting of five members, appointed by the 
General Assembly at Portland, in 1892, ‘as arbitrators, to meet & 
like number selected by the directors of. Union Seminary,’ with 
power to select five others, ‘to which was referred for settlement 
the difference of interpretation of the theological seminary com- 

act of 1870 as to the question whether a transfer of a professor 
rom one chair to euether in the same seminary is an appoint. 
ment, and therefore subject to veto by the General Assembly, 
respectfully submits the following report : 

“On July 16th, 1892, the stated clerk of the General Assembly n0- 
tified the Board of Directors of Union Seminary of the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators who were to confer with said Bourd, and he 
August 4th, 1892, the chairman of the committee communicst . 
the action of the General Assembly, in regard to the applet: 
ment.of arbitrators and the duties assigned them,to Mr. E: 1 
Kingsley, the secretary or recorder of the Board of Directors LY 
Vnioy Seminary, and received from him a reply, dated A! 
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6th, 1892. in which he stated in substance that it would be im- 
practicable for the Board of Directors to meet and take any ac- 
tion on the subject before the middle of October. fs 

“In view of this statement the chairman of the Assembly’s com- 
mittee called a meeting of the committee to be held in New York 
City, November 2d, 1892, and all the members were present at a 
meeting held in New York at that time. A communication was 
sent by the committee to the Board of Directors of Union Semina- 
ry. informing them of the committee’s presence in New York City, 
and saying: ‘It will be pleased to receive such communication 
as you may see fit send it, or to meet your Board ora sub- 
committee = “ in personal interview at such time and place 

ou may indicate. 
The rolls mr of this communication was acknowledged by the 
President of the bc ard. and on the eighth of November, 1892, your 
committee received a communication from the Board of Direct- 
ors of Union Seminary, in which they say: 

“ ‘Since the meeting of the General Assembly at Portland,by an 
almost unanimous vote—a vote of 19 to1—this board has rescinded 
the resolution of 1870, adopting the memorial to the General As- 
sembly in which a veto on the election of professors was offered 
to that body, thus terminating the special relations then consti- 
tuted between the General Assembly and Union Seminary. B 
this action the question, whether a transfer is an election an 
subject therefore to the Assembly’s veto is no longer to us an 
open question. Therefore, no further action in this matter is 

called for.’ ; 

your committee was appointed to arbitrate a single question 
at issue between the General Assembly and the Board of Direct- 
orsof Union Seminary, and asthe foregoing action of the Board of 
Directors, taken, as we understand, on the thirteenth of October, 
1892. without waiting for a conference with the Assembly’s com- 
mittee, shows that the board has declined to have the question at 
issue arbitrated, your committee asks to be discharged. . 

“The chairman of the committee, the Rev. T. Ralston Smith, 
D.D.. and George Junkin, Esq., LL.D., are both absent from the 
country—Dr. Smith as a delegate from the General Assembly to 
the Free Church of Scotland, and Mr. Junkin for the benefit of 
his health, and therefore their names are not subscribed to this 
— “B. L. AGNEW. 

LoGAN C. MURRAY. 
E. W. C. HUMPHREY.” 


To the special communication from the Directors of Union 
Seminary your committee have given careful and prolonged con- 
sideration. While they would recommend the Assembly to 
recognize the fact that the directors of Union Seminary have 
declared upon their own motion and authority that the compact 
of 1870 is void and of unbinding effect ; and while insisting that 
such action is wholly without warrant yet they advise the As- 
sembly for the present simply to place on record, by way of pro- 
test, its views of the situation. 

For twenty-one years the most cordial relations existed be- 
tween Union Theological Seminary and the General Assembly. 
In the discharge of what seemed its plain but most painful duty, 
the General Assembly at Detroit declared its disapproval of the 
appointment of Professor Briggs to the chair of Biblical Theol- 
ogy. The Board of Directors, instead of removing Dr. Briggs, 
or at least requiring him to desist from teaching in the seminary 
until the question at issue between the Assembly and the semi- 
nary as to the full and proper compact had been decided, re- 
solved to continue Dr. Briggs in the chair which the Assembly 
had declared he ought not to occupy. This action was the more 
questionable because the Assembly appointed a committee of 
fifteen to confer with the directors of the Union Theological 
Seminary in regard to the relation of said seminary to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This conference resulted in practical failure to remove the 
misunderstanding, and it was so reported to the Assembly of 
1892, meeting in Portland. That Assembly appointed five arbi- 
trators to meet a like number selected by the Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary, with power to select five others to deter- 
mine the interpretation of the compact—viz., as to the transfer of 
a professor. The Stated Clerk of the Assembly notified the di- 
rectors of the seminary on July 16th, 1892, that the Assembly had 
appointed such a Committee of Arbitration. On the fourth of Au- 
gust, Dr. T. Ralston Smith, chairman of the committee, addressed 
a similar communication to the directors. 

To this the recorder of the Board responded that the Board 
could not take any action before the middle of October. On the 
thirteenth of October the Board of Directors met and resolved to 
terminate the compact. This action was taken nearly three months 
after the Board had been officially informed of the appointment 
ofa Committee of Arbitration and before any opportunity was 
given to the committee of the General Assembly to present their 
case. This extraordinary ‘action of the Board of Directors is in- 
explicable to the Assembly. The high character of the gentle- 
men composing the Board fully warranted the expectation that 
so fair a proposition as that of arbitration would not be treated 
in such a way. 

While there remained to the Assembly the hope that by a con- 
ference or arbitration the difficulty that had arisen would be re- 
moved, the Assembly did not think it best to discuss the points 
raised by the Directors of Union Seminary in attempted justifica- 
tion of their action. But now the Assembly takes issue with the 
statement made in the memorial presented to. the Portland 
Assembly that “‘there existed the undoubted right of either 
party to the agreement of 1870 to act alone in its abrogation.” 
No such right is expressed in the agreement, and in the nature 
of things no agreement where valuable interests are involved, not 
to say valuabl® considerations are given and received, can in 
good morals be abrogated by one party to the agreement with- 
out the consent and against the expressed desire of the other 
party. 

The claim that the words of Dr. Masgrave, spoken in the old 
school Assembly of 1869 and quoted by the directors in their me- 
morial tothe Portland Assembly, give warrant to either party to 
abrogate the agreement, is not in accordance with a proper 
understanding of those words. The “declaration” referred to 
by Dr. Musgrave was not a compact or covenant as one of the 
terms of reunion. The relation of the seminaries to the Assembly 
was a different problem. 

The arrangement in the “declaration” he was discussing 
proved to be unacceptable to Union Seminary and was not 
adopted. The following year Union Seminary came to the 
Assembly with a memorial setting forth an arrangement which 
was accepted by the Assembly and agreed to by all the semi- 
naries, 

This is the compact or arrangement not discussed by Dr. Mus- 
grave in 1869 which Union Seminary had declared on its own 
motion that it has abrogated. Whatever force the constitutional 
and legal objections may have to the making and continuance of 
such a compact by the directors, there was an easv and simple 
way to remove them if the directors so desired. The Legislature of 
the State of New York would doubtless have amended the charter 
if the directors had requested it. 

Because, then, of the strange and unwarranted action of the 
directors in retaining Dr. Briggs after his appointment had been 
disapproved by the Assembly ; and because of the refusal by the 
directors to arbitrate the single point in dispute between the 
Assembly and the Board; and because of the attempt of the 
Board on its own motion, and against the expressed desire of the 
Assembly to abrogate the compact of 1890, the Assembly disavows 
all responsibility for the teaching of Union Seminary, and de- 
clines to receive any report from its Board until satisfactory rela- 
tions are established. The Assembly, however, cherishes the 
hope, and will cordially welcome any effort to bring Union Sem- 
inary into such a relationship with itself as will enable the As- 


sembly to commend the institution again to students for the uni- 
versity. 

Your committee would further recommend that the Board of 
Education be enjoined to give aid to such students only as may be 
in attendance upon seminaries approved by the Assembly. 

Your committee would also recommend that the re-election of 
the Rev. Charles A. Briggs by the Presbytery of New York asa 
director of the German Theological Seminary at Bloomfield, N. 
J., be disapproved by this Assembly. 


In the discussions following the submission of this re- 
port, Franklin Sheppard, of Philadelphia, said: 


I donot wish, Mr. Moderator, to discuss this report, but to ex- 
press the hope that so well considered, so wise, so temperate, so 
judicial, and so dignified a report as this should be adopted by 
this Assembly without dissent. We must all realize that this 
committee has had to deal with one of the most difficult and 
complicated questions that has ever come before this body, a 
question with which affection and sentiment are interwoven, and 
which appeals to the heart as well as to the head. But thisisa 
matter in which our hearts and heads, it seems to me, should cor- 
dially unite. The ministers and elders have promised in their 
ordination vows to be subject to the government and discipline 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. It 
hardly seems to me, Mr. Moderator, that that government and 
discipline could be more fittingly exercised, more gently ex- 
pressed, and expressed in a way that should command more will- 
ing, more ready submission than is embodied in the spirit of the 
resolutions accompanying this report. 


Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, spoke in explanation of 
Union Seminary’s attitude as follows : 


I think it is due to the Union Theological Seminary that a word 
should be said with reference to certain matters occurring year 
before last in the interview with the Board of Directors by the 
committee appointed by the Assembly at Detroit in order that. 
this refusal to arbitrate may not seem to be so rude as it now 
seems on the surface. The question of arbitration was submitted 
by that committee. I remember this very distinctly, for I was 
the author of the motion in the committee to ask the Board of 
Directors to unite in requesting the Assembly to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Arbitration. This was before the Assembly met at 
Portland, and after the meeting of the Assembly at Detroit, the 
committee having been appointed by the Assembly at Detroit to 
confer with the Board of Directors to see whether some adjust- 
ment of the situation might be made. This question of arbitra- 
tion was submitted to the Board, and the Board respectfully re- 
quested that we withdraw that proposition, as it would seriously 
interfere with the efficiency of Union Seminary. It was accord- 
ingly withdrawn, with the express understanding that it should 
not be brought before the next Assembly. I think this modifies 
somewhat the attitude of the Seminary. 

Dr. W. H. Roberts, the stated clerk, corrected Mr. John- 
son, declaring that no such statement as he had made ap- 
peared on the minutes of the Conference Committee. ‘To 
this Dr. Johnson replied : 


Very naturally it would not appear in the minutes. Moreover, 
it was understood that the status quo was this: That Dr. Briggs 
should still continue under the direction of the Board of Union 
Seminary: that the veto should also continue, without any action 
with reference to either, until some further proposition might be 
considered at Portland that should look toward a settlement of 
the apparently irreconcilable differences between the two 
bodies. So much with reference to that simply by way of ex- 
planation, not because I would justify the action of Union Sem- 
inary. Iam only giving this as a modification, to show rome- 
thing of the attitude of the seminary itself. One further point, 
and that is this: | notice that the report of the Committee on 
Theological Seninaries recommends that certain elections be 
approved. The law of the Church is, as the committee will see 
by looking at the record (and this matter has been before the As- 
sembly more than once and always decided one way) that unless 
a veto is rendered with reference to the appointment there is no 
action to be taken pending approval. 


Prof. Francis Brown, of Union Seminary, delivered an 
impressive address in defense of the action of the Directors 
of the Seminary, saying : ‘ 

Dr. Francis Brown: Mr. Moderator and Brethren, there is no 
member of the Board of Directors of Union Seminary on the floor 
of this house. Therefore, altho I am a member of the faculty, 
and as such, responsible only to the Board of Directors for in- 
struction in a certain department, I may be pardoned, as stand- 
ing here in some sense for the seminary, for saying a few words. 

I desire not to introduce personal elements into this discussion. 
Altho, at the outset I may be permitted to say, now that the 
judicial case is substantially closed, that in refraining from per- 
sonal elements in the discussion at the present time, I do so with- 
out prejudice to my warm affection, high esteem and confidence 
in my revered teacher, colleague and friend, who has been so 
prominent before you during the past few days. 

With reference to the action proposed to this Assembly con- 
cerning Union Seminary, I have no objection to offer. If this As- 
sembly desires totake such action, or esteems it to be just and 
wise, no difficulty will be thrown in its way by any word that I 
shall speak. Union Seminary is not here pleading for anything 
from this Assembly, either recognition or indorsement, either 
thereceipt of these reports or the recommendation of students 
who may assent to it to the Board of Education. These matters 
must be decided by authorities other than those of Union Sem- 
inary. 

The case is simply this: Union Seminary was founded as an 
independent seminary upon its own charter, owing ecclesiastical 
allegiance as an institution to no body whatever. It continued 
in the exercise of its rights under its charter, without any eccle- 
siastical connection whatsoever, for thirty-four years. At the 
end of that time it entered into an agreement with the General 
Assembly of the United Church with certain provisions. Twenty- 
one years later it conceived that those provisions had not been 
carried out on the part of the General Assembly, and, recog- 
nizing fully the intention of the Assembly to abide by the agree- 
ment, it nevertheless felt that its chartered and constitutional 
rights had been infringed, and that, without surrenderiyg a@ part 
of those chartered and constitutional rights, and proving in this 
way false to the trust which the charter and the constitution 
imposed on the Board, it could not acquiesce in the action of the 
Assembly of 1891. There is no spirit of revolt or rebellion behind 
this action, but a serious, earnest, profound desire to be faithful 
to obligations assumed in the sight of God and men, and to do 
without fear or favor what conscience dictated in obedience to 
those obligations. 

Now, the question of the proposed arbitration has been pre- 
sented to you by the committee. As to that I will say only a sin- 
gle word. . , 

Dr. Johnson has stated to you that arbitration was proposed 
by the Committee of Conference that met in 1891 and 1892 with 
the Directors of Union Seminary, and that, after consideration, 
that proposal was withdrawn by the committee. It was cer- 








tainly the understanding of the Directors of Union Seminary 
that that proposal was permanently withdrawn. Many consid- 
erations were presented that convinced the Conference Com- 
mittee of this Assembly that the proposals should not be insisted 
upon. 

Whetber or not if would have been easy to discuss at the time 
proposed the abstract question without involving the concrete 
case of Dr. Briggs, I will not take your time now to consider. | 
Certain it is, however, that the understanding of the Board of Di- 
rectors was that the question of arbitration on the matter of his 
transfer was, by the act of the committee of the Assembly, ex- 
cluded from further consideration in the negotiations between 
the Assembly and the seminary. I think you will see how it is, 
brethren. Those directors believed that they had certain obliga- 
tions arising from their charter and their constitution ; that those 
obligations must be by them observed or they would be false to 
their trust. How could they submit this question to arbitration ? 
How could they put out of their own hands the power to decide 
as to whether or not they were faithful to the trust committed to 
them ? 

But I say this simply to make it appear to you that the gentle- 
men who composed the Board of Directors. were not actuated by 
any spirit of haste or defiance, but were simply quietly, earnestly, 
and in a Christian spirit, desirous of doing their duty as God 
showed it tothem. You will, understand, then, how it appeared 
to them when a minority of the Conference Committee came be- 
fore the Portland Assembly with the proposal there, without con- 
sultation with the Board, at whose request the proposal bad been 
once formally withdrawn in conference, that arbitrators should 
be appointed and the question be submitted to the decision of 
arbitrators. Ithink you will see that that was something which 
came to the directors of the Seminary with a shock; that they did 
not think that question, after having once been withdrawn, 
ought in this way to be reopened ; and that they consider them- 
selves as justified in proceeding with what they thought to be 
their duty in the premises, without waiting for the proposals of 
that committee to be acted upon in the Board. coming before them 
in the form of a direct request to appoint arbitrator.s 

Only a word or two further. The Board desired,as expressed 
inits paper sent to the Assembly last year, that in view of the 
general considerations it then offered relating to the constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church, to the peace and harmony that 


‘should prevail among Christian brethren, to the inexpediency, as 


proved in a particular case, of continuing any longer the pro- 
vision of an Assembly veto—all these things the Board of 
Directors desired earnestly, and sincerely desired that the last. 
Assembly would unite with them in quietly and peaceably dis- 
solving the agreement which had been made between them. The 
Assembly did not see fit todo so. It sent back that answer with- 
out giving reasons. 

Whether if such reasons had been at that time courteously pre- 
sented as have been put before you in the most considerate form 
by the chairman of the Committee on Theological Seminaries of 
this Assembly, it would have made an impression upon the Board 
different from that which, I may say, perhaps without discour- 
tesy, was a somewhat abrupt refusal made by the last Assembly, 
Iam not called upon to say. At all eveats, it seems to me, in my 
private person,that the attempt would have been worth the 
making. But that was not the case. A direct refusal came from 
the Assembly. The Board, from the beginning of this agreement, 
had understood that it was within the right of either party, if it 
saw fit, to withdraw from it, due notice being given. Exercising 
the right which it believed it had it withdrew, and that with- 
drawal has been communicated to this Assembly. 

Please understand that I am not apologizing for the Board of 
Directors of Union Seminary,and that Iam not putting in any 
plea for the mitigation of judgment. Nothing is further from 
my desire. I simply desired to make it plaints you,if I could 
that from their point of view the directors of the seminary have 
acted in a straightforward, consistent, honorable and faithful 
manner with reference to the interests of that seminary which 
were legally committed to them and to them alone. 


The only answer to this address came from Dr. Robert 
Russell Booth, of the Rutgers Riverside Church of New 
York, for more than thirty years a director of Union Sem- 
inary. He said: 


Mr. Moderator and Gentlemen: When this discussion was begun 
by the presentation of the admirable report from Dr. Dixon, I 
fully resolved that I would say notbing; but, as a member of the 
Assembly, would vote for the adjustment proposed as being the 
most wise, equitable, and courteous that under the circumstances 
can be substantiated. I felt, however, when Dr. Brown took the 
floor and spoke in behalf of the Board of Directors that it was my 
duty at least to correct, if there should prove to be any in his 
statement, some misapprehensions or errors arising from lack of 
knowledge. 

Dr. Brown has only, comparatively, recently come into the fel- 
lowship of the professors of Union Seminary. I well remember 
when I voted for him. and I well remember when I voted for 
Dr. Briggs, and I had then been fifteen years a director of the 
Seminary. I am not now a director, because! was the one whose 
name was intimated in the statement that of the twenty members 
present one man voted not to dissolve that compact. 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren, I was present in the Assembly of 
1870, when the arrangement was proposed. I say with due respect 
and courtesy that it is not correct. to say, as Dr. Brown has said, 
that the Seminary Board entered into an agreement with this 
Assembly. The true history of the case requires the statement 
that the Union Theological Seminary proposed an agreement to 
this Assembly. I was present in my place upon the platform 
when the proposition was made by Dr. William Adams, in behalf 
of the directors, and it was to this intent and effect; The Union 
Seminary should resign the veto power over the appointment of 
these professors to the General Assembly, being in this respect 
upon the same footing as the other seminaries of the Church. 

As to the question of transfers being inc!nded in the intention 
of that compact, see the report of Dr. William Adams (p. 68, 
Minutes 1870) in the very same breath, as it were, with the pro- 
posed compact. See that report in which he recommends that 
the transfer of a professor in Danville Seminary should be ap- 
proved by this Assembly. 

Now, sir, the Seminary in 1873 reported the transfer of Dr. 
Philip Schaff from one chair to another. I being at that time 
the chairman of the Committee on Theological Seminaries, re- 
ported recommending the approval of that transfer. It was so 
voted. It was stated and understood to be in the minds of the 
directors of the Seminary, as has been intimated here upon this 
floor, that an approval was not within the limits of the compact. 
Nevertheless, tho the General Assembly did, in 1873, approve the 
transferof Dr. Schaff, there was no protest, no remonstrance, 
no public utterance from the Board of Directors of the Union 
Seminary, to the effect that that was without the bounds of the 
compact. 

I pass to another point—that is, as to the right of the Board of 
Directors to terminate a compact. by a vote taken upon er-parte 
advice—that is to say, the advice of a gentleman of the law. 
looking at the cage presented from one point of view, making up 
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a brief upon that statement, and then upon that brief action 
taken promptly, and to the effect thatthe contract thus formed 
should be terminated from that time forward. Unquestionably, 
within the charter rights of the directors of the Seminary that 
was possible to be done, but it was not a proper thing to be done, in 
view of all the history of the case, and in view of the fact that for 
twenty years the consideration growing out of that compact and 
relationship had been received and enjoyed and was still re- 
tained as the property of the Seminary. I am notin a position to 
say from positive knowledge that during that period of twenty 
years the fact of this relationship was an element in the growing 
financial prosperity of the seminary. I make that statement, sir. 
I donot think it necessary or wise to take your time to give spe- 
cific proofs. 

Now as to the adjustment that is proposed. 
stand, satisfactory to Dr. Brown. 

Dr. Brown: I did not say that. 

Dr. Booth: Well, it is an adjustment that seems to be the only 
ome available under the circumstances. There is a difference of 
opinion, growing out of this unhappy controversy, which for a 
time has parted the Assembly and this institution. I most heart- 
ily and cordially reciprocate and cherish the hope that is ex- 
pressed in the latter part of those resolutions, that the time may 
come, when the skies have cleared away, when some of us per- 
haps shall be dead and in our Father’s house, when this Assembly 
and that seminary shall unite in the bond of doctrine, and unite 
in the bond of one common good. 

Dr. Brown: Just one word. lest there should be misunderstand- 
ing. Dr. Booth, of course, does not intend to involve me with 
the Board of Directors—altho I do not officially speak in their 
name—in any acquiescence in or approval of its action as a 
Board. I simply said that I was not here to present any objec- 
tion or stand in the way. This Assembly takes the whole 
responsibility for the action and for any consequences. The 
seminary is not now to blame. 

The question of Prof. Henry Preserved Smith’s retention 
in Lane Seminary brought out a new phaee, viz., Has be a 
right to go to the communion table? Professor Duffield, 
of Princeton, while approving the report of the seminary’s 
committee, so far as it related to Lane Seminary, did not 
like the reason given by the committee. He said that Dr. 
Smith, tho suspended from the ministry, is still a member 
of the Presbyterian Church in good standing. Cries of 
“No,” ‘* No,” were heard from the floor. Dr. Dixon said 
that it was a debatable question whether or not a minister 
who has been suspended from the ministry basa right to 
come to the communion table. Cries of disapproval fol- 
lowed this remark also. Finally a member read this ex- 
tract from page 15 of the Digest, in the Proceedings of the 
Assembly of 1821 : 

“ A suspended minister does not rank as a common Christian in 
good standing. Mr. Boreman, being suspended from the minis- 
try, ought by no means to be considered as occupying the ground 
of acommon Christian in good standing.” 

Dr. W. E. Moore, the permanent clerk, spoke for Lane 
Seminary, justifying the action of the Trustees: 


Professor Smith reported to the Board of Trustees the fact that 
he had been suspended from the ministry by the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, but that he had appealed to the Synod. On that 
ground he offered his resignation. The trustees took the ground 
that the suspension, being yet sub judice, was not, in their judg- 
ment, a sufficient reason, and so stated, for accepting his resigna- 
tion while the case was pending, and they did not ancept his 
resignation. They did, however, relieve him from teaching ; but, 
with an inconsistency that we felt just as muchas you feel, from 
the fact that the young men were there toward the cloze of their 
year and we were responsible for them,and were crippled, no 
human being in the Presbytery of Cincinnati had said one word 
with regard toany teaching, and the trustees had examined that 
whole matter but a few months before (all these matters in the 
seminary) directed him as, if you please, the servant of our 
Board, under salary, to goon teaching until the end of the term. 

Dr. W. C. Young, the Acting Moderator: How about the new 
year? Thatis what they refer to, 

Dr. Moore: We rested with the condition of things remaining 
the same as they were at the former meeting of the Board, name- 
ly, with our force greatly crippled, and directed him to continue 
to give the instruction he had been giving. 

The report of the committee was adopted as read. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The question of the inspiration of the Scriptures in 
general and the Portland deliverance in particular, came 
up several times during the Assembly, but was not settled 
until the afternoon of the last day. Overtures from two 
presbyteries and a memorial signed by three hundred 
officers and members of the Church had been received. The 
Committee on Bills and Overtures through its chairman, 
Dr. W. C. Young, reported an answer which was subse- 
quertly withdrawn. Later this answer was submitted : 

The General Assembly reaffirms the doctrine of the deliverance 
of the Assembly of 1892, touching the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
tures, viz.: That the original Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, being immediately inspired of God, were without error, 
and in so doing declares that the said deliverance enunciates no 
new doctrine and imposes no new test of orthodoxy, but inter- 
prets and gives expression to what has always been the belief of 
the Church, taught in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 


Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, offered the following 
substitute: 


The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
very word of God. They are immediately inspired by God. They 
are most necessary. Uy God's singular care and providence they 
have been kept pure in all ages so that they are authentical. 
Their authority, for which they ought to be believed and obeyed, 
dependeth wholly upon God, the author thereof. And they are 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

This is the doctrine of our Standards demanding no new form 
of subscription and imposing no new text of orthodoxy. We 
make this deliverance concerning the Word of God as we have it 
now, believing that these present Scriptures are our impregnable 
defense. Notwithstanding some apparent discrepancies in 
matters circumstantial,many of the supposed difficulties have 
disappeared in the light of advancing research. It is reasonable 
to believe that further light would remove them ail. 

After a spirited debate the substitute was lost and the 
answer prepared by the committee adopted. Dr. Johnson 
then gave notice of a protest and asked those who agreed 
with his views to sign it with him. The following is the 
text of the protest which was signed by nearly all who had 
voted against Dr. Young’s answer : 


The undersigned enter respectful and earnest protest against 


It is, I under- 





the action of the Assembly which declares the inerrancy of the 
original autographs of Scripture to be the faith of the Church. 

We protest against this action: 

1. Because it is insisting upon a certain theory of inspiration, 
when our Standards have hitherto only emphasized the fact of 
inspiration. So far as the original manuscript came from God 
undoubtedly it was witbout error. But we have no means of de- 
termining how far God controlled the penmen in transcribing 
from documents matters purely circumstantial. 

2. Because it is dogmatizing ona matter of which necessarily 
we have no positive knowledge. 

8. Because it is insisting upon an interpretation of our Stand- 
ards which they never have borne, apd which on their face is 
impossible. No man in subscribing to his belief in the Scripture 
as the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice, 
has his mind on the “ original autographs.” 

4. Because it is setting up an imaginary Bible as a test of 
orthodoxy; if an inerrant original Bible is vital to faith, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that an inerrant present Bible is 
vital to faith. 

5. Because it is disparaging the Bible we have and endanger- 
ing its authority, under the pressure of a prevalent hostile crit- 
icism. It seems like flying for shelter to an original auto- 
graph, when the Bible we have in our hands to-day is an impreg- 
nable defense. 

Believing the present Scripture to be “ the very Word of God,” 
and “immediately inspired by God,” “kept pure in all ages,” 
and “tour only infallible rule of faith and practice,” notwith- 
standing some apparent discrepancies in matters purely circum- 
stantial, we earnestly protest against the thrusting of this new 
interpretation of our Standards upon the Church to bind men’s 
consciences by enforced inscription to its terms. 


Pres. E. D. Warfield, of Lafayette College, was appoint- 
ed chairman of a committee to answer this protest. Ina 
short time he submitted this paper: 


As already announced by this General Assembly, the deliver- 
ance of the Portland Assembly and the deliverance of this body 
touching the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures impose no new 
test of orthodoxy, nor do they set forth any theory of inspiration, 
but only reaffirm the statement of our Confession of Faith, Chap- 
ter I, Sections 2, 4, 5, 8 and 10, the Larger Catechism, Question 3 
statements to w hich every minister and every elderin the Church 
gives his assent at his ordination in response to the following 
question: * Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the Word of God, the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice?” 

We can, therefore, say with the protestants we believe “ these 
present Scriptures to be the very Word of God,” and * imme- 
diately inspired by God,” “kept pure in all ages,” and “ our only 
infallible rule of faith and practice,” while if errors were found 
in the original autographs they could not have proceeded from 
“God, who is truth itself, the author thereof.” 

The protest and the answer were ordered spread on the 
Minutes of the Assembly, and also this resolution, offered 
by Dr. Young: 


Resolved, That the Bible as we now have it in its varions trans- 
lations and versions, when freed from all errors and mistakes of 
translators, copyists and printers, isthe very Word of God, and 
consequently without error. 


THE CLOSING HOURS, 


The closing exercises on Thursday evening were largely 
attended. Dr. J. G. Paton, the New Hebrides missionary, 
whorn Dr. Craig termed ‘“‘the apostolic missionary of the 
nations of the earth,’’ gave an impressive missionary ad- 
dress. Congratulatory addresses were made by several of 
the members, after which Dr. Bartlett, the host, bade the 
visitors farewell, saying : 

Mr. Moderator: Iam very sorry to part with such creditable 
and kindly guests. I feel that you have honored the great cap- 
ital in which your deliberations have been held. The Sabbath 
morning before you arrived I preached from the text, “* Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for sOme thereby have enter- 
tained angels unawares.”’ It has been a common remark among 
my people since you have been here, * Doctor, I think you found 
my angel.” [Laughter.)] I have heard but the kindest remarks 
from all our people where you have been entertained, and from 
the various hotels and boarding houses. Your behavior has been 
so dignified in the supreme court that you have held as to com- 
pare with the dignity of the great court that sits permanently in 
the Capitol upon the hill. I have heard from all sides only your 
praises. You have scored a point above all religious bodies and 
all others in calm demeanor under trying and exciting circum- 
stances, and in registering the fact that, while you are earnest 
and independent men, you are Christians. My friends, carry 
with you the good wishes of the people of this Capital City, and 
know that you have brought us a blessing, and God enable you to 
carry a blessing home with you, which may go with your faces 
shining with the light of the Lord Jesus, mingled with some of 
the patriotic splendor of this Capital City; for deeper than the 
foundations of the Capitol and the Washington Monument is the 
Rock of Ages, upon which this Church and the Kingdom of God 
are built. God go with you to your homes. [Applause.] 

Dr. Craig responded in a happy vein, saying in closing : 

Now, brethren, one word more and we will be dissolved. Let 
the spirit of love that roots itself in the common experience of 
a present personal and eternal individual salvation rise and flow 
as the waters that come forth from beneath the throne of God, 
and in the midst of the gathering experiences of the glories that 
wait to be revealed we shall see, eye to eye, divine truth along these 
majestic disclosures. So shall we near each other not only in 
feeling, but in thought, in purpose of action. and shoulder to 
shoulder, press forward through still wider unification of the 
Presbyterian hosts of America until one of my sons may 
stand where I stand in point of years and view the whole glori- 
ous company of the sons of Presbyterian sires who are now feder- 
ated into individual households, bearing the same testimo- 
ny, walking beneath the same glorious banner, approaching the 
same throne together in one glorious unification, s.anding on 
the basis of the doctrines of the reformed faith and walking 
amid eve sterility in every land, with the rich heritage of 
God's truth, to water thirsty souls and bear the banner of our 
covenant fully to the front in every nation and land. If,in the 
next few years, wecan be unified, the Presbyterians of the East 
and the West, the United Presbyterians, the grand Dutch Re- 
formed, the Southern Presbyterians, and all the minor Presby- 
terian bodies, exhibiting to the world the rightfulness of its poli- 
ty and the glories of its system of doctrine, we shall see that we 
shall becoms the foremost missionary body of all Christian 
nations and times. God speed the hour of Presbyterion unifica- 
tion, and let us put out of our minds the rash thought that,‘in 
little debates among men descended from sires such ‘as we have 
had, who have been willing to debate, who have often differed a 
little here and there, debate could in any way divide us. Debate 
conducted as it has been conducted here, out of the depths ofa 





com™on experience and with a marvelous ability, tends to unify 
instead of to separate. And I prophesy that we shall have a glo- 
rious exhibition of this unifying power, and that the fire will 
spread until unification of Presbyterianism in America will be 
the watchword of ¢uture years. (Great applause.] 

The Assembly was then dissolved, to meet at Saratoga 
in May, 1894. ml 
GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED (GER- 

MAN) CHURCH. 


BY JAMES I GOOD, D.D. 


THE General Synod of the Reformed Church in the Unit- 
ed States began its triennial sessions at Reading, Penn., on 
Wednesday evening, May 24th. This session is an ¢vent- 
fulone. Itis the centennial synod of the denomination, 
as it marks the centenary of the Church asan organi- 
zation. 

In the early part of the. last century the Germans who 
founded the Church began to emigrate to America. Most 
of them were poor Palatines fleeing from Western Ger- 
many because of the religious persecu'ions they had to 
endure there. They were invited by William Penn, whose 
mother had been Reformed, and who himself had been 
partially educated at a Reformed university, and whose 
large heart went out in sympathy for their sufferings, so 
that he gladly offered theman asylum. Asa result so 
mavy Germans came to America that by 1747 it was esti- 
matec there were 30,000in Pennsylvania, and some of its 
anxious citizens began to fear lest it would become a Ger- 
man rather than an English colony. These Germans were 
at first largely pastorless, altho a few ministers came over 
and preached tothem. But it was not until 1747 that they 
were thoroughly organized. Then the Rev. Michael Schlat- 
ter became the virtual founder of the Church. Fur the 
Mother Church of the Palatinate, having been so reduced 
to poverty by wars and persecutions, found itself unable 
to aid them in their distant home, and had asked the Syn- 
od of Holland to care for them because the Dutch had col- 
onies in North America. The sympathies of the Dutch 
had already been awakened, for as early as 1731, while the 
Synod of Holland was in session at Dort, 800 Pualatines 
passed through to sail from Rotterdam to Amevica, The 
whole synod visited them in a bedy, giving them food and 
medicines and promised to take care of them. This prom- 
ise was nobly redeemed, when in 1746 the Classis of Am- 
sterdam seot a young Swiss, the Rev. Michael Schlatter, to 
America to minister to and organize the scattered Ger- 
mans. What Muhlenberg was to the Lutheran Church 
that Schlatter was to the Reformed—the founder of their 
Church. He visited the Germans, traveling in two or three 
years more than 8,000 miles on herseback, riding through 
forests and enduring great privations from heat and cold. 
In 1747 he succeeded in organizing the Reformed into a 
Coetus, aquasi-synod, which placed itself under the care of 
the Classis of Amsterdam. The actsof the Coetus were 
not final until approved by the Classis of Amsterdam, nor 
could the Coe'us ordain young men without its authority. 
This arrangement continued up to 1793. During that time 
the Classis of Amsterdam spent thousands of dollars for 
her German children in America; but by 1793 the Coetus, 
having found that this relation was cumbersome, because 
it took so long to send its acts across the ocean to Holland, 
felt that the time had come for independence. So on the 
twenty-seventh of April, 1793, the Coetus, which met at 
Lancaster, Penn., organized itself into an independent 
synod, and the separate existence of the Church began. 
Thus the Church as a denomination was born one bun- 
dred years ago, altho it had existed many years be- 
fore as a tributary of the Reformed Church of 
Holland. This, then, is the centennial meeting of the Re- 
formed Church inthe United States. During this century 
this denomination, from being a ieeble folk like the conies, 
has grown into a strong organization. Then she had 22 
ministers and between 20,000 and 40,000 members. Now, 
after the century, she has grown to 871 ministers, 208,000 
mewmbersin 1,573 congregations. Her onesynod, then, has 
become 8 synods now in 52 classes. She bas 148,000 Sunday- 
school scholars, and where she had no schools then, she 
now has 4 theological seminaries and 8 colleges. This 
centennial, therefore, gives especial significance to this 
meeting of the General Synod. The Synod, therefore, very 
appropriately observed it by ceatennial exercises ov Mon- 
day, May 29th. At5 P.M. a centennial luncheon was given 
in the lecture room of St. Paul’s Refurmed Church, where 
the General Synod is bolding its sessions, at which re- 
sponses to toe following toasts were made: 

‘* Switzerland, the Cradle of the Reformed Church,” by 
Dr. Philip Schaff; ‘The Rhineland and the Reformed 
Church of the United States,” by Dr. H. J. Ruetenik ; 
“‘The Reformed Church in America, the Early Friend and 
Foster-mother of the Reformed Church in the United 
States,” by Dr. J. B. Drury; ‘‘Our Pioneer Forefathers,” 
by Dr. J. H. Dubbs ; “ The Church in the West; its Early 
Settlement and Growth,” by Dr. E. V. Gerhart (who took 
the place of Dr G. W. Willard, who was ill). Then the 
Synod adjourned to the Academy of Music, where ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. James W. Memnger 
on “ The Landmarks of a Century”; by the Rev. Dr J. 
Elmendorf, on ‘“‘A Glance at Forces Working for and 
against Church Union”; by the Rev. Dr. J. S. Ki: ffer, 
on ‘‘ Dependence and Independence.” The General Syn- 
od,in viewof the relations which it sustained to the 
Classis of Amsterdam more than a century ago, passed an 
action ordering its officers to prepare a suitable memorial 
to be sent to the classis, reminding them that, tho a cen- 
tury had elapsed, their care and generosity had not been 
forgotten by our Church. 

The sessions were opened by suitable religious exercises. 
The president, Dr J. H. A. Bomberger, President of Ursi- 
nus College, having died, the opening sermon was preached 
by Dr. H. J. Ruetenik, President of Calvin College, one of 
the vice presidents. Dr. T. G. Apple, Professor of the 
Theological Seminary at Lancaster, was elected president, 
Drs. M. Bachman and J. Sechler vice presidents. The 
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president had the honor of sitting, during its sessions, in 
the chair of the Rev. Michael Schlatter, the founder of the 
Church. The chair is now the property of Mr. R. Kelker, 
- of Harrisburg. 

The opening sessions were mainly given to reports. 
Dr. J. A. Peters, President of the Home Mission Board, 
reported that during the last three years they had sup- 
ported 136 missions, and the Church had contributed 
$124,921, $16,000 more than during the previous three years, 
or at the rate of $41,640 a year. Two features of the work 
of this Board demand special attention. It has a Harbor 
missionary at New York City, Mr. Paul Sommerlatte, who 
is doing an efficient work among the immigrants who ar- 
rive in this country. During the past three years he re- 
ceived 1,274 families consigned to his care from Europe. 
The other is its work among the Hungarians in America. 
Three years ago the Church, with many fears, began its 
work, because it knew that some of the Hungarians be- 
longed to the Reformed Church (for in Hungary there is a 
large Reformed Church numbering two millions). This 
work has grown surprisingly. The Board now has two 
Hungarian missionaries and soon expects to have a third, 
and already sixteen congregations have been organized. 
There is no class among our immigrants that more greatly 
needs evangelistic work and that more heartily responds 
to it than the Hungarians. 

Dr. Callender, the secretary, read the report of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Its Foreign Missions are not scat- 
tered through different heathen countries, but centered in 
one place at Sendai, Japan. It was begun about fifteen 
years ago and now has a theological seminary, girls’ 
school, 9 congregations, 30 preaching stations, 8 native 
ministers and 3 foreign missionaries, and 1,733 members. 
During the last three years the Church raised $64,622 for 
Foreign Missions, or at the rate of $21,140 a year. The 
Board, however, had to report a deficit of $15,000. 

It has sometimes been charged (especially by some of 
the Dutch brethren) that the German Reformed Church 
was not true to the idea of the American Sabbath. Over 
against this false misconception we place the following 
action of the General Synod taken on Monday, May 29th: 


* Resolved, That the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
the United States deeply regrets to learn that the authorities of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago have determined to open 
the gates of the World’s Fair on the Lord’s Day. 

* Resolved, That we protest against this action as a violation of 
the Christian sentiment of the American people and of Congres- 
siona! legislation granting financial aid providing the Exposition 
was kept closed on Sunday. 


* Resolved, That we heartily approve the action of the United 
States Government in its efforts to prevent by legal measures 
this violation of the law of God and of the law of the land. 

* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the At- 
torney-General of the United States,” 


A request was made by one of the delegates asking that 
the phrase in the Creed ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” be changed to “I believe in the holy universal 
Christian Church.”” But while other ecclesiastical bodies 
in this land are discussing the revision of their creeds, and 
while the Evangelical Church of Germany is torn with a 
controversy begun by Professor Harnack’s suggestion to 
leave out the clause ‘‘ Born of the Virgin Mary,”’ it is very 
evident that the Reformed Church in the United States is 
conservative about changes in creed. Her Heidelberg Cat- 
echism, while definite in its statements, is so broad in its 
sympathies that it does not need revision. It was decided 
that “it was inexpedient to make any change in the 
Creed.” 
One of the most important subjects, altho yet in its in- 
cipieucy, was the relation between the Reformed Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland to the Reformed Church in the 
United States. The committee having this matter in charge 
had a large correspondence with the Reformed Churches 
abroad. Three foreign bodies took favorable action, the 
Reformed Bund or Alliance in Germany, the Reformed 
Synod of Hanover, Germany, and the Evangelical Union 
of the Swiss Church. These mother churches have thus 
been brought into closer relations with their daughter 
Church in America, It is very probable that these will 
lead to closer relations between them and us in regard to 
harbor missions (which look after the Reformed immigrants 
to this land), and also in gaining more students for the 
ministry from Germany for work in America. And this 
will only be the beginning of greater results. The German 
and Swiss Churches need to get in touch with American 
aggressiveness and practical methods, while the American 
Church needs the conservatism and historical influence of 
the German and Swiss Churches. 
It was hoped that at this General Synod, union between 
the Dutch and German Reformed Churches of our land 
would be completed. But such does not seem probable, 
since the majority of the classes in the Dutch Caurch seem 
to have voted against it. Nevertheless this General Synod 
of the German Church expresses itself as heartily in favor 
of Federal Union and is the first body that boldly takes 
that stand for a method that is destined to become the 
great union movement among the Churches in the future. 
The Synod was very fortunate in having with them as del- 
egate from the Reformed Dutch Church the Rev. J. Eimen- 
dorf, of Harlem. In his most admirable address he said 
that while he regretted that his Church did not see its way 
clear to enter into the Union, he admired and envied the 
Position of the Reformed Church in the United States in 
; Standing ready for the next great movement of union, 

namely federation. And hecomplimented that Church for 
the patience with which it had borne the attacks of its ene- 
mies in his own Church. He said the circumstances re- 
minded him of the story of a French lady who could speak 
only broken English, who, after having had a plumber fix 
her house, asked him for the bill. She was somewhat sur- 
prised at its large amount and at the dearness of the work, 
and managed to answer in her broken English : ‘‘ You are 
dearer to me than when we were first engaged.’”’ So the 
German Reformed Church was dearer to them than before, 
even if they did not unite. His apt and eloquent words 





comforted the German brethren for their disappointment 

and prevented any reaction against union. 

The particular business that consumed the most time 

was the adoption of a new constitution. For fifteen years 

the General Synod has had committees working on this 

subject, as it was felt that the Church had outgrown the 

constitution which had been adopted about a half century 

ago. Great are the Americans for constitutions, but this 

constitution seems to have been a difficult subject, for 

committee after committee has reported only to be re- 

fused. The General Synod adopted the constitution after 

making a number of changes in it. It will now be sub- 

mitted to the classes of the Church for adoption. 

It also heard the report of the delegates to the Toronto 

Council of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding 

the Presbyterian system. It appropriated $1,280, which 

will be its dues to that body for three years until the next 

triennial General Synod meets; and appointed the follow- 

ing delegates to the next meeting of the Alliance at Glas- 

gow, in 1896: Drs. Apple, J. Dahlman, Eschbach, Gerhard, 

Gerhart, Good, Kefauver, H. Kieffer, J. S. Kieffer, Leber- 

man, J. Miller, Mosser, Peters, Rupp, Stahr, Swander, 

Van Horne, and the Rev. Messrs. Bartholomew, Briden- 
baugh, Prugh, with Elders Ankeny, Barnhart, Dietz, Kief- 
fer, Miller and Housekeeper. 

A forward movement of the General Synod, marking an- 
other onward step in its work, was the election by the 
new Board of Sunday-school work of a general secretary. 

The Rev. Rufus W. Miller, founder of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Phillip, the young men’s society which is so 
rapidly speading to other denominations, was elected. He 
is one of the most active and practical of the younger men 

inthe ministry, and is a most suitable selection. The ex- 
penses of the new office are to be met by an assessment of 
one centa yearon all officers and scholars of Reformed 
Sunday-schools. The sessions were graced hy the presence 
of the venerable Dr. Philip Schaff. About fifty years ago 
he came to this country at the invitation of our Church to 
become a professor of theology at Mercersburg Theological 
Seminary. He delivered his inaugural address in Reading 
forty-nine years ago. It was therefore very fitting that he 
should be present and respond to the toast at the Centen- 
nial Banquet on “Switzerland,” his native land. He said: 
“ Switzerland, like Palestine and Greece, is a country of 
small circumference but of large significance. Palestine is 
the mother of Christianity ; Greece, the mother of civili- 
lation ; Switzerland, the mother of Reformed Churches.”’ 
He paid an eloquent tribute to John Calvin and his work, 
but said ‘‘that American theology is moving toward 
Christ as the center, and Christological theology is more 
human than Calvinism and more divine than Arminianism 
and more Christian than either.” And then turning from 
his manuscript for a moment, he wittily said: ‘If the Gen- 
eral Assembly casts us out we will come back to you. I 
will come and deliver lectures free of charge.’’ He closed 
his address with a brief review of the history and progress 
of the Reformed Church, and with a benediction on its 
labors. 

The Synod decided to hold its next meeting at Dayton, 
O., in May, 1896. Thus closed the Centennial General 
Synod, one of the most significant and important, and yet 
one of the most pleasant and busy that has ever been held. 
Perhaps, as some one suggests, the next Centennial Synod 
will be held in 1993, at Denver, or on the Pacific Coast. 

READING, PENN. 
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THE BAPTIST NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 








Our account, a week ago, closed while the American 
Baptist Publication Society was in the midst of its session. 
A notable thing afterward was the provision for two more 
chapel cars. On the afternoon of Thursday, May 25th, car 
No. 2 (called ‘‘Emmanuel’’) was dedicated, to be used 
especially on the Pacific Coast. In the evening Mr. Boston 
W. Smith announced that Mr. William Hills, of New 
York, had offered to build and equip car No. 3, at a cost of 

7,500, on condition that the denomination would provide 
a like amount for car No. 4, prior to December 31st, 1894. 
The proposition was welcomed with enthusiasm and fully 
one-third of the amount was promptly subscribed. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union, whose sessions 
occupied Friday and Saturday, presented some features of 
special interest. The ‘* Centennial” of modern missions 
had just been completed. It was a hundred years ago last 
October that the English Baptist Missionary Society was 
organized and William Carey was sent out to India. The 
English brethren, numbering about 300,000, determined to 
celebrate this formal inauguration of the movement for 
evangelizing the non-Christian world by raising at least 
$500,000 for enlarging and advancing the work. The 
American Baptists, sympathizing in the purposes and 
motives of this great event, sought to raise a round $1,000,- 
000 for similar forward enterprises. It was a thrilling in- 
cident when Secrerary Mabie, as Chairman of the Centen- 
nial Committee, told of the complete success of the en- 
deavor, and of the methods by which it had been brought 
about. Ten thousand in excess of the million dollars had 
been raised, from a constituency of abou 800,000, and 
thousands of churches were represented in the grand total 
that had never before contributed to foreign missions, 

Another very important matter in the proceedings of the 
Missionary Union was its action touching educational 
agencies in the foreign fields. There are some differesces 
of opinion among the missionaries themselves concerning 
this great question, and the exigencies of the case seem to 
demand a thorough investigation and the formulation of 
a definite and consistent and adequate policy. Upon the 
suggestion of the Executive Committee and the secretaries 
it was decided to appoint a committee of seven, to take the 
whole matter under advisement, in every aspect and ele- 
ment of it, and to report their “ findings, conclusions and 





recommendations” at the anniversary next year. This 
committee, headed by Dr. Alvah Hovey, of the Newton 


Theological Lastitution, embraces some strong and repre- 
sentative men. Their inquiries will be exhaustive, a 
home and abroad, and their consideration will be careful 
and conscientious. The results of their investigations wiil 
be awaited with the deepest interest. The experiences of 
other missionary bodies will have an influential bearing 
upon the conclusions reached. 

A vigorous minute was passed in condemnation of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, asking the Congress to repeal it, 
and asking the Chinese Government te refrain from retal- 
jatory measures, trusting to the ultimate fairness and 
justice of the American people. Several of the addresses 
deserve special mention, if there were room for it, and this 
is emphatically true of Dr. A. H. Strong’s presidential ad - 
dress, which was a forcible and apposite exposition of the 
second Psalm. The Rev. Dr. S. W. Duncan, the new For. 
eign Secretary, has proved himself eminently the man for 
the place. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society was meet- 
ing at the center of its operations during the past twenty- 
five years. What has been wrought in Denver and Colo- 
rado admirably illustrates what the Society has done, and 
is now doing, throughout the West and Northwest. Many 
of the missionaries, from all parts of this wide field, were 
gathered to hear and to tell of the wondrous work— 
churches established, houses built, converts won and 
trained, and the cause of Christ advanced along all lines 
and in many ways. There were inevitable regrets that 
more had not been accomplished, but there was much more 
of rejoicing at the manifest and mighty tokens of the 
divine blessing. The Rev. Dr. H. C. Woods, Superintend- 
ent of Home Missions for the district which includes Colo- 
rado, told of ‘‘ Pioneer Work and Workers” throughout 
the wide region from Illinois and Minnesota to the Pacific. 
His lucid and careful summary, telling of the heroes of 
evangelization, men and women, in times of trial, and 
with meager resources and scant pay, will soon be publish- 
ed for the wide reading that awaits it. Also the paper by 
the Rev. Dr. W. M. Haigh, of Chicago, telling ia stirring 
facts and figures the story of meeting-house building on 
these mission fields since the War,will be gladly welcomed 
and preserved for future reference and comparison. The 
‘* great West’ has received from the Society more than 
$2,000,000 for missionary purposes, about half of this in the 


past eleven years, and nearly $300,000 in gifts for church 
edifices. 


A few representative items from the report for the year 
just closed will indicate the whole: Total receipts, $473,- 
842.35; missionaries, among 14 nationalities, 1,082 ; estab- 
lished schools for colored people and Indians, 34; day 
schools for Chinese and others, 23; church edifices erected, 
110; school property and invested funds, $347,223.65. Add 
this comprehensive statement concerning one feature of 
the work, from among many like it: 


“The rapid increase of the colored Baptists of the United 
States since 1865, from 400,000 then to 1,400,000 now, or a gain of 
1,000,000 in this period, is a religious phenomenon in our history as 
a denomination. More intelligent,godly,consecrated religious lead- 
ers are greatly needed forthis vast multitude. How to make the 
most of this host is one of the great problems to which the Society 
must now give attention. The work of ingathering has gone on 
apace; theconstructive work in this field a3 in Western mission 
fields must become more prominent in the future plans and 
policy of the Society.” 

The Rev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse, the very capable Secre- 
tary of this Society since 1879, resigned a year ago; but he 
continued to act until March Ist, when his successor, Gen. 
T. J. Morgan, so honorably known as President Harrison’s 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, entered upon the office. 
Dr. Morehouse has been asked to remain in the service of 
the Society a3 its field secretary, for the important and 
urgent work of exploration and superintendance. This re- 
quest he has now under advisement. 

As pleasant incidents of these anniversaries, two new 
houses of worship, elegant and commodious, were dedi- 
cated, one erected by the Calvary Baptist Church, the Rev. 
A. A. Cameron, pastor, aud the other by the Broadway 
Church, the Rev. Frank Barnett, pastor. Citizens of all 
denominations joined their Baptist brethren in making 
the visitors welcome and ‘‘at home” in the beautiful 
mountain city, and on Sunday more than sixty pulpits 
were occupied by these guests from all parts of the land 
and from foreign fields. The Missionary Union determined 
that one million dollars was the least sum that would suf- 
fice for the foreign work during the current year, and the 
other national societies will strive also to meet their in- 
creasing opportunities and obligations. The Executive 
personnel of the American Baptist Publication Society re- 
mains unchanged, but a hearty word of appreciation must 
be given to the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Griffith, who has done 
so much to make the Society what it has become during 
his thirty-six years of laborious and fruitful service as its 
corresponding secretary. 

DENVER, COL. 
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AN interesting event had to be deferred from the first 
day until Saturday evening—namely, the greetings ex- 
tended by Governor McKinley in the name of the State of 
Ohio, and by Mayor Cassidy for the citizens of Canton. 
The Governor made a notable speech, worthy of himself 
and worthy of the occasion, showing that he was as much 
at home on the subject of our holy faith as he is on Protec- 
tion. His whole address would make most interesting 
reading in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. lt was 
largely a historic review of the recognition of the truth 
and power of religion by the public sentiment of the na- 
tion. He said: 


“The men who established this Government had faith in God 
and sublimély trusted him. They besought his counsel and ad- 
vice in every step of our progress. And so it has been ever since. 





American history abounds in instances of this trait of piety—the 
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sincere reliance on a higher Power in all the great trials of our 
national affairs. Our rulers may not always have been observers 
of the outward forms of religion; but we have never bad a Pres- 
ident from Washington to Cleveland who publicly avowed infi- 
delity or scoffed at the faith of the masses of our peuple. There 
was a sentiment of reverence for religion or reliance upon an 
overruling Providence which marked every step in the revolu- 
tion and the formation of the Government. The manifestoes, the 
proclamations, speeches, resolutions, orders of the early patriots, 
all of them, carried faith in religion and a respect for piety which 
have given character to our institutions and stability to our na- 
tional policy. While insisting upon the absolute separation of 
the Church and State, religion bas never been discouraged but 
has always been conspicuous in our national life.” 


The Governor is no pessimist. He speaks like one pos- 
sessed of strong religious convictions and a firm hope. 


* Respect for true religion and righteous life is on the increase. 
Men no longer feel constrained to conceal their faith to avoid 
derision. The religious believer merits and receives the highest 
consideration at the hands of h's neighbors and countrymen, 
however much they may disagree with him; and when his life 
is made to conform to his religious profession, his influence is 
widespread and almost without limitation. No man gets on so 
well in this world as he whose daily walk and conversation are 
clean and consistent, whose heart is pure, and whose life is hon- 
orable. A religious spirit helps every man. It is at once a com- 
fort and an inspiration in every r:lation of life. There is no 
substitute for it. There is nothing to take its place. It may be 
assailed by its enemies, as it has been; but they offer nothing in 
its stead. It has stood the test of centuries and has never failed 
to help and bless mankind. It is stronger to-day than at any 
previous period of its history, and the Church is ever promoting 
its permanency and power. The world has use forthe young 
man who is well grounded in principle, who has reverénce for 
truth and religion, and courageously follows their teachings. 
Employment awaits his coming,and honor crowns his path. 
More than all this, conscious of rectitude, he meets the cares of 
life with courage, the duties which confront him he discharges 
with manly honesty.” 

At the close of the addresses connected with this formal- 
ity the Governor received quite an ovation from the Synod, 
the members being individually introduced to him, Demo- 
crats vying with Republicans in expressions of admiration 
for a statesman of exceptional purity and ability. No 
allusion was heard to the relations of the Lutherans of the 
Northwest to the Republican Party, the General Synod 
having no direct connection with them. 

The opening sermon received considerable criticism for 
making so much of the unrest and contention which have 
for some time prevailed in parts of the Church. The de- 
gree of recognition thus officially given to it was regarded 
as out of all proportion to the extent and seriousness of the 
discussion. The issue of the General Synod has happily 
justified these criticisms. A more harmonious budy never 
held a session in this country. Not a bitter or an unkind 
word was uttered during a convention of eight days, lively 
and excited as were some of the debates The very ques- 
tions which have been vexing the Church were finally dis- 
posed of with universal good feeling, and if there were two 
parties when the delegates first came together, they were 
very soon fused into one, and all hearts joined in a pro- 
found Amen when Dr. Dunbar closed the Report on the 
State of the Church, the final act of the Synod, with the 


words: 
* Blest be the tie that binds 


Our hearts in Christian love.” 

The Convention was made up of strong men, the ablest 
gathering of clergy and laity known to its history. Their 
selection was doubtless duyv in great part to the agitations 
which have prevailed, and the result justifies the choice of 
their constituents. It was remarked, too, that the body is 
controlled by a new generation, its leaders having been but 
recently classed among the young men, a group of pastors 
and professors who had no part in the strifes of thirty 
years ago, and who have their faces to the front, and have 
more interest in the Lutheran Church of the future than 
in the struggles and controversies of the past. 

When the minutes were approved on Monday the ad- 
dress of Governor McKinley to the Synod on Saturday 
night was ordered to be printed in the minutes, a compli- 
ment never before paid to any address or sermon delivered 
before the body, This was done, not so much out of re- 
spect for the Governor, as from the intrinsic merit of his 
production, which was deemed worthy of preservation in 
the official record of a religious assemblage. 

The receipts of the Board of Church Extension were 
$107,115, an increase of $27,260, and nearly double the 
amount raised six years ago. Loans amounting to $19,059 
have been returned by twenty-four churches ; $86,450 have 
been expended in loans and donations to 104 congregations, 
which is more than twice the number of churches receiv- 
ing aid two years ag». The total assets foot up $247,381, 
Six years ago they were $82,880, Altho its resources are 
steadily growing this Board is not lavish with its dona- 
tions, holding to the principle that self-help is the best 
help, and that an excess of assistance is as pernicious to 
churches as it is to individuals. 

It created surprise to learn from the Western Secretary 
that there are nearly three hundred more Lutheran 
churches west of Chicago than east of that city, and 80,000 
more communicants. Yet so far from the work in that 
quarter being in a manner finished, he declared that 
“there is no exaggerating the magnitude, the need and 
the promise of this field.’’ He warmly defended the Lu- 

therans of that region who still speak their mother 
tongue, but who are intensely American in sentiment ; 
much more so, in fact, than many of their neighbors who 
speak only English. All the Lutheran people, who make 
up so largely the population of the Northwest, take out 
their naturalization papers as early as practicable; and 
with no idea of changiog their faith andin no hurry to 
abandon their native language, cherish a devoted attach- 
ment to American institutions. 

Seven synods exceeded their apportionment for Church 
extension. Asarule, however, in all the Boards the ap- 
portionment keeps in advance of the offerings, the steady 
growth in benevolence justifying this. Comparatively 
few requests have been received and not many large do- 
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nations, the contributions mostly from the people, the 
proportion of givers being probably larger in the Geveral 
Synod than in any other ecclesiastical body. The benevo- 
lent work has become splendidly organized. 

There isa vigorous aod growing Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Mission Society, which supports a number of 
home missions and employs also foreign missionaries. Its 
next G*neral Convention will be held in Omaha in June. 

Strong resolutions were passedin denunciation of the 
liquor traffic, and the co-operation of the National Govern- 
ment wasinvoked in protecting the CongoState and other 
African countries from the horrible curse. Delegates were 
appointed to take part in the World’s Temperance Con- 
gress in Chicago. 

To a memorial from the Synod of [owa on the subject 
of divorce, the Synod replied that we dare not countenance 
any dissolution of the marriage bond except on the condi- 
tions and limitations of the divine law, and district synods 
were advised to require ministers to solemnize no mar- 
riages in violation of this deliverance. The necessity of a 
national marriage law was also urged. 

The Publication Society had the floor on Tuesday morn- 
ing. The assets of the institution are $104,260. Its Sun- 
day-school periodicals have a circulation exceeding a quar- 
ter of a million. The number of Sunday-schools using 
the Lesson Helps, edited by the Rev. H. L. Baugher, D D., 
are constantly.on the increase, there being a gain of over 
50,000 in two years. The sum of $5,000 w.s appropriated 
to benevolence ; but the Board was advised to devote its 
surplus earnings to the publication of more literature, 
and to proceed as soon as possible with the erection of a 
new building on another site. The present location is 42 
North 9th St., Philadelphia. 

The application of a German organization known as the 
Immanuel Synod was denied on account of its defective 
doctrinal requirements, and its pastors and congregations 
were requested to unite with District Synods covering the 
same territory and now in connection with the General 
Synod. 

Pressed as the Convention was for time, a brief recess 
was taken in honor of Decoration Day. 

The report on Literary and Theological Institutions was 
in the main cheering. Hartwick Seminary has been au- 
thorized by the New York Legislature to confer academic 
degrees. Pennsylvania College has established a Profes 
sorship of the English Bible. Wittenberg Coliege reports 
the largest enrollment in its history, with a prosperous 
Theological Department. As this institution has been at- 
tacked for holding to a stricter typeof Lutheranism than 
that which characterized its founders, the Synod was 
pleased to hear that, ‘as hitherto Wittenberg is cultivat- 
ing the piety of Spener, and a large proportion of its stu- 
dents are preparing for the ministry.”’ Special interest is 
taken in the new colleges of the West —Carthage, at Car- 
thage, Iil., and Midland, at Atchison, Kan.—which have 
been receiving aid from the Board of Education. The total 
number of students in the schools more or less directly in 
connection with the General Synod is far in excess of any 
hitherto reported. Gettysburg Theological Seminary has 
68 students. The matter of immediate interest there is the 
pending project of removal to Baltimore or Washington. 
An eligible site in Georgetown, D. C., is now under consid- 
eration, while a legacy of $22,000 for the erection of a new 
building at Gettysburg has just been made public. 

A bone of contention which in two previous conventions 
subjected the General Synod to a severe strain, and which, 
it was apprehended, would cause serious trouble at this 
meeting was happily, and, it is hoped, forever disposed of. 
This was the Common Service, an order of worship pro- 
vided by a Joint Committee representing the three general 
bodies of English Lutherans and unanimously adopted by 
these bodies some years ago, and latterly also by the Eng- 
lish Missourians. Violent opposition to it arose in the 
General Synod shortly after its publication in the Hymnal 
altho congregations enjoyed absolute freedom as to its use. 
Four years ago, at Allegheny, the service was formally as- 
sailed and sought to be discredited, but the Synod by a 
large majority stood by its former action. Two years ago 
at Lebanon those opposed to it asked for an edition of the 
Hymnal without the Common Service. This request was 
indefinitely postponed by a vote of 107 to 80. The agitation 
was kept up, especially in certain papers, and the “demand 
for two books” became the war cry of a party, which to 
some minds appeared numerous and formidable. A synod 
in Indiana aud one in Ohio memorialized the General 
Synod for a hymunbook without this Order of Worship. 
Thus the matter was once more squarely brought up, and 
a discussion followed which consumed an entire day. The 
best temper prevailed. It was admitted by both sides that 
no principle was involved, that it was merely a matter of 
expediency, a question on the one hand whether congrega- 
tions which did not want the service should be obliged to 
have it in their hymnbooks, or on the other hand whether 
the Synod should encourage the initial line of cleavage 
which must gradually widen into disruption, and at the 
same time break faith with the bodies which had joined in 
the preparation and adopted it with a view of unifying the 
worship in all Lutheran bodies. 

After a number of propositions looking to delay or com- 
promise had been rejected showing the Synod’s unwilling- 
hess to agree to anything but an immediate decision of the 
question, the direct vote finally stood 139 against the peti- 
tion for two books and 44 in favor. This overwhelming 
majority is generally accepted as settling the question. In 
fact, one of the minority moved to make it unanimous. 
The acquiescence in the result is as complete and cheerful 
as if the vote had been a unit. Subsequently the Synod 
instructed its Liturgical Committee to prepare an abridge- 
ment of the Common Service in leaflet form to be laid in 
the Hymnal for the use of such congregations as do not 
desire the full service. This was passed unanimously, 
those who have opposed the service accepting it as meet 
ing the demand for a briefer order, those favoring the 
service as facilitating its general introduction and hasten- 
ing uniformity. 





The Liturgical Committee was also authorized to prepare 
a series of ministerial acts, and the Rev. Charles S. Albert, 
D D., and the Rev. J. A. Siogmaster were added to this 
committee. 

The most serious apprehension bad been felt relative to 
the Catechism, several provisional editions of which have 
been published. Here it was feared serious doctrinal cop- 
flicts would be developed, since strenuous attacks had heen 
dirccted against the strong and positive teaching on the 
sacraments contained inthe manual. A full day was occu. 
pied by the debate, which, to the surprise of many, did not 
touch the sacraments, but was confined to the subject of 
absolution. The Lutheran system emphasizes the assur- 
ances of forgiveness as a matter of vital import, and tho 
the practice of private confession does not obtain, every 
Communion is preceded by public confession and absolu- 
tion as a proper service preparatory to the Holy Supper. 
As the Church recognizes no priesthood but that of be- 
lievers, and as the power to pronounce forgiveness is as in- 
herent in the laity as in the official minister, not a taint of 
Romanism attaches to the doctrine. The doctrine itself 
was attacked by but one or two speakers, but the strong 
language of Luther’s Catechism that “ we receive forgive- 
ness from the pastor as from God himself” was objected 
to by many as liable to gross misinterpretation. An ex. 
planation appended to the statement, in addition to the 
fact that on another page it is explicitly stated that “no 
one but God can forgive sins” appeared to meet with gen- 
eral approval; but it was finally agreed with one voice to 
substitute the development of this subject in a previous 
edition, which, by the way, had been severely criticised by 
those then hostile to the Catechism. 

The request of the committee to have the Catechism pub- 
lished for use, and to have the revision continved with the 
assistance cf two active pastors, was then adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote, revealing a unity of doctrine 
hitherto unknown in the General Synod, a unity in the 
explicit acceptance of the Lutheran faith on every point, 
confirming what THE INDEPENDENT lately said that “ the 
General Synod accepts the Augsburg Confession and all 
that the Confession teaches.” The Rev. J. A. Earnest, 
D.D,and the Rev. J. A. Singmaster were added to the 
committee. 

The attitude of the General Synod toward other Lutheran 
bodies was exhibited in a series of resolutions, stating that 
the General Synod will regard with favor any movement 
looking to a closer co-operation of all Lutheran bodies, 
especially in the practical work of the denomination, upon 
such terms as will secure the largest possible harmony of 
action in all lines of mutual interest, and suggesting a 
conference of committees, for the purpose of an inter- 
change of views upon the possibilities of said closer prac- 
tical co-operation. 

Profound disappointment was felt that Bishop Von 
Scheele did not find it practicable to visit the General 
Synod. In response to its invitation he sent a telegram 
expressive of his sincere thanks, together with his brother- 
ly congratulations to the Synod and his well wishes for the 
Synod’s important daily work to promote the honor of God 
and the coming of his kingdom. He added: 





“T shall deem it a precivus privilege to bring to the Lutheran 
Christians of Sweden the testimony about the love conferred 
upon them in my persen by their brethren in the General Synod, 
and this, I bope will, by God’s grace, help to strengthen the fel- 
lowship between you and us in Christ Jesus, our adorable Lord. 

“ With highest regard, yours fraternally, 
“VON SCHEELE, 
* Bishop of Gottard, Sweden.” 

This greeting was the more appreciated from the fact 
that the Swedish Lutherans of this country are not con- 
nected with the General Synod, but with the General Coun- 
cil. The response of the Synod to this greeting, which was 
followed by a letter, contained the following : 

* Resolved, That it is a matter of joy to us as practically illus- 
trated by the great Lutheran Church, the only truly universal 
Church of Protestantism dispersed through all lands, divided by 
oceans, separated by differences of language and diversities of 
Government, is yet united by indissoluble bonds in one Lord, 
one faith and one baptism and its allegiance to the Augsburg 
Confession, the oldest, the most spiritual, the most universally 

received symbol of the Reformation.” 


In the sphere of Sunday-school work the Publication 
Society was advised to issue a normal series, the Sunday- 
schools ‘‘ to use the Bible in complete book form,” and the 
International Lesson Committee was once more implored 
to give proper recognition to the chief festivals of the 
Christian year. A new Supnday-school Hymnal is to be 
published soon, and committees were appointed to revise 
both the Church Hymnal and its music. 

In reference to the Chinese Exclusion Act, » motion pre- 
vailed asking Congress to exhibit toward these people the 
spirit which Christians are expected to show to their 
neighbors, altho it provoked strenuous opposition from 4 
California delegate, and was objected to, also, on the 
ground that an ecclesiastical bocy should confine itself to 
spiritual interests. 

The Synod protested against the donation both of Bibles 
and of money to the M. E. Missionary Society,for use in its 
alleged missionary work among the Lutherans of Scandi- 
navia and Germany, as a perver-ion of the benevolence of 
an undenominational society in support of sectarian prop- 
agandism. 

One of the last acts was a memorial to the Secretary of 
War to exert all his power to correct abuses in the barrack 
system, to increase the number of chaplains and to abolish 
the canteen. 

As the General Synod had met in Canton just twenty 
years ago, the report on the State of the Church drew& 
cheering cuntrast between the strength of the body at that 
time and its present advance in all tbat constitutes 4 
vigorous and progressive organization. It holds firmly to 
the faith of the fathers, and never manifested more of the 
spirit of Christ than now. 

The next Convention will be held in St. John’s Chureb,- 
Hagerstown, Md.,S. W. Owen, D.D., pastor, Wednesday 
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before Trinity Sunday, 1895. That congregation will cele- 
brate in that year the one hundredth anniversary of its 
magoificent church building, and the General Synod the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its organization within its 
walls. 

GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. J. V. STEPHENS. 








THE General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church convened on May 18th, 1893, in the city of Little 
Rock, Ark. The day and evening before and the evening 
of the 18th were spent in a missionary conference. Mis- 
sionaries were present from all the foreign fields. Mr. W. 
E. Blackstone, of Chicago, delivered two very interesting 
addresses on ‘‘ World-wide Missions”’ and “The Land and 
the People’”’—Palestine and the Jews. The missionary 
conference in connection with the Assembly was inau- 
gurated last year at Memphis, Tenn., and so far has proved 
a great success. 

The opening sermon was delivered by the retiring Mod- 
erator, the Rev. W.S. Danley, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo. 
He chose for bis subject ‘‘ The Church for the Times.”” The 
Rev. W. T. Ferguson, of Petersburg, Ill., was unanimously 
elected Moderator. 

Governor Fishback, on behalf of the State of Arkansas, 
welcomed the Assembly to the State, and the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, where the body assembled. The Governor 
called attention to the great advance made by the body, 
which, during the past ten years, has established upward 
of one thousand seven hundred churches, or nearly one 
every other day during the entire period. 

A pamphlet from ** The Missionary Burean ” of London, 
presenting the opening and need of Protestant mission- 
aries in Indo-China, was referred to the Committee on 
Missions. Mr. W. E. Blackstone, by special request, ad- 
dressed the Assembly on this question. The Board of Mis- 
sions was directed to make a thorough investigation of 
Indo-China as a mission field, and, if the outlook seems to 
justify, to proceed as soon as possible to open a mission in 
that country. . 

The mission work in Mexico has been unfortunate in the 
loss of two men on account of ill-health, but, taking all 
things into the account, substantial progress bas been 
made, ‘Two young men were consecrated for work in this 
field on the evening of the 19th, in the presence of the com- 
missioners. 

The Japan Mission shows a gain of ten per cent. in mem- 
bership over Jast year. The progress there has been very 
gratifying considering the small number of missionaries, 
The Assembly sends out the call for five men tor this one 
field. One of its oldest and most faithful members, the 
Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., has accepted a call to tbe chair of 
Systematic Theology in the Seminary at Lebanon, Tenn. 

The Sunday-school Reports show that in fifiy-nine pres- 
byteries there has been a growth of 237 schools, and 10,500 
scholars. 

One of the most exciting questions before the Assembly 
was the claim of a woman to a seat as a Commissioner 
from the Nolin Presbytery of Kentucky. The Rushville 
Presbytery, of Illinois, asked the Assembly of 1892 whether 
a woman may be madea ruling elder. The Committee 
on Judiciary brought in two repurts. The majority said: 
‘* Under the Constitution of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church a woman may not, under any circumstances, be 
ordained and installed to the office of ruling elder.’’ The 
minority held that ‘‘ the same may be done where it shall 
appear needful.”” After an animated debate the minority 
report was adopted by a majority of only fifteen votes. As 
aresult of that action a number of memorials from pres- 
byteries were sent to this Assembly, and as stated above 
a woman presented herself as a Commissioner from the 
Nolin Presbytery. 

Her case was referred to the Committee on Elections. 
This committee reported on Friday afternoon, but the 
case was not acted upon until Saturday afternoon, when 
she was seated. This is, evideutly, the first instance in 
Presbyterian history where a woman has been a member, 
with equal privileges, in the highest judicatory of the 
Church. 

But the future policy of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church touching this question has, in a measure, yet to be 
formed. The Church is divided as to what the Constitu- 
tion of the denomination really teaches, or, I might say, 
permits. Representative men disagree in their interpre- 
tation of the law, as well as their personal preferences. 
Another noteworthy feature is that all sections of the 
Church are divided, there being no section where either 
side is championed to the exclusion of the other. Sc the 
Assembly just closed took the necessary step to settle the 
matter one way or the other, and to place it beyond con- 
troversy. ‘‘wo amendments to the Constitution are sent 
down to the presby teries. 

One proposes to so change the Constitution that males 
only shall be eligible to the offices of ruling elder and dea- 

con; while the otner proposes to make the Constitution 
read in such a way that both mtles and temales shall b- 
eligible to these offices. These proposed amendments 
were sent to the presbyteries by almost a uxanimous vote, 
there being but five counted in the negative. Both sides 
are willing for the preshyteries to pass upon the question, 
If a majority of the preshyteries vote for either one of the 
proposed amendments, the one so voted for will become 
the law of the Church. If neither receives a majority the 
Constitution will remain unchanged; and if this should 
be the outcome of the voting by the presbyteries, no one 
can tell what the solution of this problem will be. 

The Assembly passed by invitations from Kentucky, 
Missouri and Illinois, even ignoring Chicago, to hold the 
Meeting of 1894 in tiese States, and decided to cross the 
Rockies and hold the next meeting in Eugene City, Ore. 
On the evening of May 2th, after a harmonious and prof- 











itable gathering, the gavel fell, and the sixty-third Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
became a matter of history. 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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THE SWEDISH LUTHERAN JUBILEE IN 
KANSAS. ‘ 


BY THE REV. G. H. TRABERT. 








THE strength of any Church lies in its educational sys- 
tem. If that is on theline of its principles of faith, and 
moreover is of such a character as to appeal to the masses, 
it will exert a wonderful influence not only on those edu- 
cated in its institutions, but the Church by which it is fos- 
tered will impress itself upon the whole community. This 
is nowhere more fully realized than among the Swedish 
Lutherans. In a former communication we called atten- 
tion to the fact that they have four fully equipped colleges, 
an‘ that a fifth will open its doors in the fall, where a lib- 
eral education is given toa lerge number of young men 
and young women, in which the English lavguage is al- 
mcst exclusively used as the medium of instruction. 
Bethany College, perhaps the most wide-awake and ag- 
gressive of all, whose diploma is recognized by the facul- 
ties of Yale and Harvard, is located at Lindsborg, in the 
center of the State of Kansas, midway between Salina and 
McPherson, It is to-day one of the most popular institu- 
tions of learning in the State of Kansas, with 433 students 
enrolled. 

The second great jubilee meeting in America, in com- 
memoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the De- 
cree of Upsala, by which the Reformation was finally 
established in Sweden, making it for all time a Protestant 
country, was held in connection with the annual com- 
mencement at Bethany College, extending over Saturday 
and Sunday, the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth of May. 
On Friday, the twenty-sixth of May, an immense throng 
gathered at Lindsborg to attend the annual commence- 
ment exercises, and to welcome Bishop von Scheele, the 
official representative of the Church in Sweden, who came 
upon invitation and by commission from his Royal High- 
ness, the King, to participate in these celebrations. 

The wide-awake and aggressive character of the Swedish 
Lutherans, which makes them such an important factor 
in the religious life of our nation, is seen in their loyalty 
to our American institutions, and their absolute freedom 
from everything tending toward the pernicious socialism 
and anarchy which characterizes many coming from some 
other foreign countries. Tbat Kansas is to-day a prohibi- 
tion State is largely owing to their stand on the temper- 
ance question ; for you cannot find one Swedish Lutheran 
congregation throughout the State that does not stand 
firmly for prohibition. Besides, their great interest in 
higher education in the English language puts them, as a 
class, in the front rank of theintelligence of the State ; and 
to-day you will find tbat a large proportion of the school- 
teachers throughout Central Kansas are graduates of the 
Normal department of Bethany College. 

The Bishop, who was for twenty-one years a professor in 
the University of Upsala, was greatly impressed with the 
thoroughness in the course of instruction, and expressed 
his surprise and pleasure in the ability displayed by the 
graduates. Iu speaking of the question of language, he 
said; ‘‘ It lies in the very nature of the case that the rising 
generation should be taught in the English language, as 
any other course would, in America, be abnormal, since 
English is the language of America.” 

At the jubilee meeting proper the Bishcp made the prin- 
cipal address in Swedish, on the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and life, 1nd the Confession of Faith as the expression 
of the faith of which the Bible is the rule. That he is a 
man of great learning and broad views, together with in- 
tense Christian earnestness, is at once clear to all who 
come in contact with him ; but he has littlesympathy with 
the so called Higher Criticism which would cast a doubt 
upon the inerrancy of God’s Word. He was followed by 
the writer in English on ** The Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca, with special reference to the part which the Swedish 
portion of it has in its development.’’ Particular stress 
was laid upon the fact that, while some of the leading de- 
nominations are dissatisfied with their creed, the Lutheran 
Church is not only not dissatisfied with her Confession of 
Faith, but is to-day as firmly united on the Confession of 
Augsburg as as at any period in its history. 

The fact that Bishop Von Scheele is here as the official 
representative of the Churcb in Sweden, bearing the greet- 
ings of his King as well as of the Archbishop to the 
Lutheran Church in America, is of more than ordinary 
significance. It tends toremove many misunderstandings 
concerning the Church in Sweden, and will have consider- 
able significance in the direction of Christian union on the 
principles of a common faith rather than of Church polity. 

It is a well-known fact that our Episcopa! friends claim 
that the Church in Sweden is the same as the Church of 
England, because its form of government is similar, and 
that the Swedish Lutheran Church in America has seceded 
from the Church in Sweden. It is also a well-known fact 
that our Episcopal friends make the acceptance of the his- 
toric episcopate, the so-called Apostolic Succession, the 
basis of Church union. But here comes an official repre- 
sentative of the Church in Sweden, not to bear fraternal 
greetings to the Episcopal Church, but to the free Lu'her- 
an Church of America, recognizing its pastors as properly 
ordained, and participating with them as on perfect equal- 
ity incelebrating tte third centennial of the establishment 
of the Lutheran Church in Sweden. The Church in Swe- 
den can claim, as no other portion of Protestantism, the 
Apostolic Succession, since there is no break in its whole 
history, as is the case with the Church in England; yet at 
the same time it looks upon polity as ind fferent and that 
the only true basis of Church union must be the faith. 

Since Bishop von Scheele’s arrival in America overtures 


have been made to him by Episcopal bishops and promi-: 


nent pastors looking toward a recognition on his part on 


the basis of Church government; but they have in every 
case been politely declined with the statement that he 
has been officially commissioned by the Church of Swe- 
den, which is the Lutheran Church, to visit the Lutheran 
Church in America, and he has no right to violate his com- 
mission. This fact should for all time set at rest the pre- 
sumptuous claims of some of our Episcopal friends, whose 
excose for doing mission work among the Swedes of Amer- 
ica is that they represent the Church in Sweden. 

The enthusiasm of the celebration in Kansas was great: 
but the crowning point of all, which will eclipse any simi- 
lar event ever celebrated in America, will be reached next 
week at Rock Island, where the whole American Swedish 
Church, together with other parts of the Lutheran Church, 
will be represented. 

WARREN, PENN. 


—_> 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REv. FRANCIS E, SMILEY has been conducting 
some very successful revival meetings in Dunbar, Penn. 
The meetings were held chiefly in the Presbyterian 
church, and were marked by great solemnity and earnest- 
ness. 








....One of the results of the Evangelical Alliar ce Con- 
ference at Florence last year has been the establishment on 
the Continent of Europe of a society called The United 
Christian Mission, whose object is to send at least one 
clear Gospel message into every home. During the year it 
has distributed over 400,000 sermons, tracts, Bible texts, 
etc., in twelve languages. It bas also made use of the 
newspapers, securing the insertion of distinctively Gospel 
messages, and thus reaching more than 2,750,000 Roman 
Catholic homes. 


...:Mr. Moody writes us that Christian people who ex- 
pect to attend the World’s Fair, may be giad to know that 
daily lectures are given at the Bible Institute, Chicago, by 
some of the most eminent Bible teachers of America and 
Great Britain. Among them are the Rev. Hubert Brooke, 
of England; Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston; Prot. W. G. 
Moorehead and Prof. J. M. Stifler; Dr. Theodore Monod, 
of Paris; and the Rev. John McNeill, the Rev. John Rid- 
dell, and the Rev. John Robertson, of Scotland. These 
lectures, which are held at nine and eleven o'clock every 
morning, exceptivg Sunday and Monday, at the Bible In- 
stitute, 80 Institute Place, are open to every one, and a 
cordial invitation is extended to all who may be interested 
to attend. 


....The plans for the next Christian Endeavor Conven - 
tion, to be held at Montreal, Canada, are completed, and 
the program is a very attractive one. It includes the vari- 
ous phases of the Society work, the Pledge, Consecration 
Meetings, Inter-denominational Fellowship and Committee 
work, its relations to the Church, the Sunday-school, the 
Religious Press, etc. Among the speakers we notice the 
following names: Waylaud Hoyt, DD.; T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D.; the Bishop of Huron; J. Wilber Chapman, D.D,; A. 
E. Dunning, D.D.; the Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge; the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills ; Anthony Comstock, and many others. 
Dr. F. E. Clark will be present and deliver the annual 
.address. Among theinteresting features will be the tent 
meetings, the roll call of States, counties, etc., the denom- 
inational rallies and the Pastors’ Hour, when sixty-second 
sermons will be delivered. It is expected that 20,000 to 
80,009 delegates will be present, and every effort is being 
made to secure accommodation for them. 


.... The quinquennial Synod of the Northern District of 
the American Province of the Moravian Church has been 
in session at Bethlehem, Penn., the past two weeks. 
It is composed of delegates from all the Moravian 
churches east of the Dakotas and north of Maryland, 
and a visiting member of the provincial Elders’ Confer- 
ence of the southern district. Bishop Bachman presided. 
The report of the conference showed that during the past 
thirty years the number of churches has been increased 
from 29 to 78, and the number of foreign missions from 
two to six. The communicant membership on January 
Ist, 1893, was 10,160, a gain of 461 during the past five years, 
During the same period three bishops have been conse- 
crated, and 16 presbyteries and 25 deacons ordained ; 14 
churches and chapels have been dedicated, quite a number 
renovated, and three additional churches erected, tho not 
yet consecrated, owing to some debt remaining upon them. 
The missions under the immediate care of the Board are 
reported as at Ontario, Canada, at New Wheatfield, Kan., 
in Indian Territory, in Southern California and Alaska. 
Twelve male and 16 female missionaries are employed at 
these posts. 


....-The thirty-fifth General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church met at Monmouth, IIl., May 24th. 
The retiring Moderator, the Rev. D. MacDill, D.D., of the 
Xenia Theological Seminary, preached the sermon. The 
Rev. James Bruce, of Delaware, was elected Moderator. 
Resolutions protesting against the Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair were presented early in the meeting, and 
unanimously adopted. The reports of the different boards, 
accompanied by earnest addresses from the secretaries, 
showed that there had been a marked success during the 
past year. The Board of Foreign Missions reported total 
receipts $118,960 as against $114,636 for the previous year. 
The two missions in Egypt and India report 28 ordained 
male, 51 female and 3 medical missionaries ; 24 ordained 
natives and 564 licentiates, students and other workers ; 41 
churches with 10,641 members, there having been 929 addi- 
tions by confession ; 264 schools with 12,068 scholars and 
238 Sunday-schools, with 6,766 scholars. The Freedmen’s 
Mission reported 7 stations; 17 male and 387 female mis- 
sionaries, of whom 10 are colored ; 418 communicants and 
2,678 Sunday-school; scholars total receipts, $45,246. The 
Board of Home Missions reported as receipts $49,321, but. 
announced that, owing to the great openings for work ap- 
propriations had been made of $84,358, an advance of over 
$35,000, and prescnted a most earnest plea for the full sum 
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needed. On application from India the Synod of the Pun- 
jab was formed, consisting of the three Presbyteries of 
Gurdaspur, Guyranwala and Sialkot. 


....-The prospectus of the Catholic Summer School is 
out, and shows that the work of last summer at New Lon- 
don has given encouragement for still larger plans for the 
present season. The sessions of the school are to be held 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., on the shores of Lake Champlain. 
Every effort has been made to arrange for the most com- 
fortable accommodation and the greatest enjoyment possi- 
ble. The sessions continue for three weeks, from July 
17th to August 4th. The program includes lectures on 
Science in Relation to Religion, by the Rev. J. A. Zahn, of 
Notre Dame University, Ind.; Mental Philosophy, by the 
Rev. J. A. Doonan, of Boston; Authenticity of the Gos- 
pels, by the very Rev. A. F. Hewit, D.D., of the Paulist 
Fathers, N. Y.; several lectures on Columbus, the Discov- 
ery of America, etc., by Thomas H. Cummings, of Boston, 
Helena T. Goessman, of Amherst, Mass., and others. 
Donald Downie, of Montreal, will give a lecture on New 
France and Old France. Other topics are Educational 
Questions by Brother Azarias, of De La Salle Institute, 
N. Y.; Studies among Famous Authors, by Richard Mal- 
colm Johnson, of Baltimore ; Genius and Society, by George 
Parsons Lathrup, LL.D.; Ethical Problems, by the Rev. P. 
A. Halpin, of St. Francis Xavier’s College, N. Y. ; Science 
and Miracles at Lourdes, by the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, 
of this city; Celtic Literature and Irish Writers in 
English Literature, by the Rev. T. J. Conaty, D.D., of 
Worcester, Mass. There will also be a series of confer- 
ences on method and the application of the principle of 
method. and a series of receptions, including the Sunday- 
school teachers, Catholic editors and writers, Catholic 
reading circles and an author’s night. 


....The sixty-seventh anniversary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, henceforth to be known as the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, was held at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., last week. It opened with the 
eloquent sermon by Dr. H. A. Stimson, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church of this city, which is given in ful] on 
another page. The President of the Society, Gen. O. O. 
Howard, was detained for a time with duties connected 
with Decoration Day, but was present during the latter 
part of the meeting. It had been feared that owing to de- 
lay in appointing the time and place, to the distracting in- 
fluence of the World’s Fair, etc., there would not be as 
much interest as usual. The attendance, indeed, was 
smaller than at other times, but all felt that the interest 
was never greater. Especially on Thursday did the meet- 
ings show great spiritual power. The discussions centered 
about the papers by the secretaries: ‘‘Our Country,” by 
Dr. Kincaid ; ‘“‘ The City,” by Dr. Clark, and ‘The For- 
eigner,” by Dr. Choate. It is significant of the growth of 
the society that the great Western field, which formerly 
occupied its sole attention, now has to share that with 
work in the great cities and among the foreign population. 
Dr. Clark’s paper was a discussion of what should be done 
rather than a report of what has been accomplished. He 
took the ground that the city and country work are really 
one, each merging so completely into the other that the 


dividing line could not be apparent; that concentrated , 


missionary work in cities is true strategy, true economy, 
aud in the direct line of historical Christianity. 1t should 
not in any way detract from otber work but be added to 
it, and must, from the very nature of the case depend 
chiefly upon the Christian population of the cities. Among 
the speakers on this topic were Dr. A. H. Bradford, of 
Montelair, N. J., the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, and P. Alden, 
at the head of Principal Fairbairn’s Mansfield Settlement, 
in London, England. Mr. Alden’s address was exceptionally 
interesting,and will long be remembered by those who heard 
it. Dr. Kincaid called attention to the fact that the great 
Western territory, which seemed from one point of view 
to be fully occupied, was really held only by pickets; that 
every year increased rapidly the demands upon the churches 
for supplying waste places; that eager as were the mis- 
sionaries, they could scarcely keep pace with the farmers, 
who were reducing to fertile land large tracts once looked 
upon as desert. Dr. Kincaid was followed by Dr. McCullagh, 
of Massachusetts,the Rev. C.I. Scofield,of Texas,and others. 
Dr. Choate outlined the work done among the foreigners 
as follows: German, 91 churches, with a membership of 
over 4,000 in 13 States, mostly west of the Mississippi ; 
Slavic, 6 Bohemian churches, 350 members, in Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, etc., one Polish Church in 
Detroit, one Slovak or Hungarian Slav church at Maddock, 
Penn., and a Magyar work at South Norwalk and Bridge- 
port, Conn. ; Scandinavian, over 100 churches, with a mem- 
bership of more than 4,000 scattered over the who!e coun- 
try, from Maine fo California. Then there are 130 churches 
of Welshmen in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 6 churches of 
French Canadians in New England, a Spanish church in 
New York City, besides earnest call for work among Ital- 
ians, Armenians and others. Dr. Judson Titsworth, of 
Wisconsin, the Rev. C. S. Amaron, of Massachusetts, and 
the Rev. M. W. Montgomery, of Illivois, spoke earnestly 
and effectively. The general statements of the Society 
showed 2,002 missionaries, 3,841 congregations, 7,249 ad- 
missions to membership on confession of faith and 3,983 
by letter. There have been 140 churches organized and 75 
have become entirely self-supporting, The receipts were 
$775,262, of which $526,582 were from contributions and leg- 
acies, and $211,500 were collected and expended on the field. 

The debt of $75,000 was wiped out, and tne Society com- 

mences the new year with a good working balanceof cash 

in hand. The item of business that attracted the most 

general attention was the change of the name of the So- 
ciety, as indicated above. This is in accordance with a 


widespread feeling of propriety, and enables the Society to 
receive the large bequest in the will of Mr. Stickney, of 
Baltimore, Md. The Congregational Church Building 
Society and the Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society held their annual meetings at Saratoga 
— he in connection with the Home Missionary 
ociety. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS FROM CORPORATE 
MEMBERS. 


WE give herewith letters from ten corporate members 
concerning the pending case before the Prudential Com- 
mittee. Of these five are opposed to and three in favor of the 
appointment, and two do not express a decided opinion on 
the merits of the case. We have published all the replies 
we have received, numtering, including those given this 
week, 130. Of these 95 oppose and 25 favor appointment 
and 10 do not declare positively for or against. 





THE INSTRUCTIONS PLAIN. 

I see no way for the Prudential Committee now to ap- 
point Mr. Noyes unless he expresses a wish to be appointed 
and gives satisfactory evidence that his views on future 
probation have undergone a change since he was last re- 
jected. The Board has more than once plainly instructed 
the Committee on this subject, and left it no discretion. 
It must follow these instructions, or be open to severe crit- 
icism for disreg irding them, W. E. HALF, 

Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED. 

I do not believe such candidate ought to be appointed 
‘* without special instructions from the Board,” or giving 
“evidence of change in his views.”’ H. Z. CULVER. 

Giymont, Md. 


A “MISERABLE WRANGLE.” 


I agree exactly with Pres. J. H. Seelye’s reply, and will 
add that I think the more you keep stirring this matter 
up the worse it is. Had the Kev. M. McG. Dana’s resolution 
at Chicago been treated with any courtesy, and been al- 
lowed to be acted upon, the Prudential Committee might 
have had an eye-opener, as they are sure to have. The 
churches will not stanl this miserable wrangle much 
longer. C. F. THOMPSON, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


LET HIM PUT HIMSELF IN HARMONY WITH THE 
BOARD. 

I believe if the applicant is the Christian he ought to be, 
he will not hesitate to put himself in harmony with the 
Board, and without this assurance I do not think he should 
be commissioned. SAM’L MERRILL, 

Rialto, Cal. 


PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE HAS AUTHORITY. 


It is clearly a question of administration. The duty and 
responsibility for extending or withholding this, as any 
other appointment, rests with the Prudential Committee. 
Action taken at Chicago was consistent. 

“* Special instructions from the Board” are not in order. 

The election of the Committee implies confidence, and 
delegates all needful authority in respect to appointments 
under the conditions peculiar to this case or to any other. 

EpWIN H. BAKER. 

Ware, Mass. 

WILLING TO TRUST PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 

Iam willing to trust the Prudential Committee, but un- 
less elements not stated on your card enter into the ques- 
tion of appointing a can lidate would answer in the nega- 
tive. HENRY E. SAWYER. 

Tougaloo, Miss. 

COMMITTEE HAS FULL POWER. 

I believe the Prudential Committee has full power and 
authority to appoint, and I think Mr. Noyes should be 
appointed at once. It is never too late for an individual, a 
committee or a corporation to do what is possible to reme- 
dy an injustice, or to repair the damage caused by a blun- 
der. But delay in such matters always increases the diffi- 
culty. ROWLAND HAZARD. 

Peacedale, R. I. 


BRIEF BUT DECIDED. 
Decidedly No. W. J. BREED. 
Cincinnati, O. 


THINKS THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE HAS 
POWER. 


It is not wise to give an opinion without knowing «all the 
facts. It is hardly fair to attempt to secure the moral 
effect of a vote without any discussion. ButI see no rea- 
son why, if the Prudential Committee ever had the power 
to accept or reject a man, they have not the same power 
still. J. M. STURTEVANT. 

Galesburg, Ill. 

HIS PREVIOUS REJECTION AN ERROR. 


The questions, as stated in general terms, seem to re- 
quire a negative answer. If Mr. Noyes bas undergone no 
material change of view a renewed application from him 
would be improper. 

The missionaries on the grouad,if themselves trust- 
worthy, are the only persons competent to estimate his 
work. Their desire for his appointment is a more urgent 
appeal than his own renewed application could be. Their 
testimony is proof that the Prudential Committee erred in 
withholding appointment and again in deprecating his ap- 
proach to the Board’s mission field. The sooner the error 
is corrected the more dignified and the more Christian 
the action of the Committee will be. 

GEO. B. SAFFORD. 

Brooklyn, N, Y. 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER LETTERS. 


OUR POSITION APPROVED. 

THE following, from a well-known and highly respected 
New England clergyman, will plainly show the feeling 
which now exists in regard to Andover and its teachings. 
He does not live in Andover or Boston. 

Dear Sir :—As a constant and admiring reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, I feel it to be both a duty and a pleasure to 





express to you my sincere thanks for so able a paper, but 
especially for your position toward the American Board 
and Andover matters. Boston papers, religious and secu- 
lar, are generally «n the wrong side. THE INDEPENDENT 
perceives the real significance of the situation, detects the 
hidden purpose of all this movement, recognizes its bane- 
ful influences, and faithfully exposes and resists them. I 
appreciate your work and am deeply grateful forit. It 
gives me strength and hope. It is amazing to see the ef- 
frontery and absurdity of other papers in objecting to your 
efforts, while they themselves are leaving no stone un- 
turned to capture the Board for Andover. 

I am neither an alarmist nor a pessimist, yet from indis- 
putable facts Ido believe that the whole tendency of An- 
dover and its followers is fatal to evangelical truth and to 
the conversion of men. Directly or indirectly, the real aim 
or the actual result of this determined movement is ration- 
alistic and destructive. It begets skepticism. Nor have 
the Andover faculty or sympathizing friends seemed to be 
disturbed by rationalizing tendencies in the students. 
Only when there is an exodus from our denomination is 
any feeling shown. Young men remaining in our own 
fold, and preaching and teaching in our own pulpits, may 
believe about what they please, and nothing but commen- 
dation is given them, and there is no ‘‘ excitement at An- 
dover.”” Witness the approval and even eclat given to the 
five young men of the ‘“‘ Maine Band” sent out last year. 
Their creed was published, indorsed, commended, repro- 
duced by President Hyde in The Christian Union, Novem- 
ber 5th, 1892. This statement of belief did not include one 
solitary fundamental article of evangelical faith. Dr. 
Hamlin, in the Hartford Religious Herald, said of the 
creed: ‘“‘It is one which any deist, Unitarian or pantheist 
even may make.” Was there any alarm at Andover, any 
disowning of such a faith? Did a single protest appear 
from any advocate of Andover, in the Board or out of it ? 
Such are the accepted practical results of the teachings or 
of the atmosphere of Andover while the professors are di- 
verting the public with essays on the Divinity of Christ. 
I rejoice that THE INDEPENDENT is neither deceived nor 
silent. 

A WESTERN PASTOR'S VIEW. 


As a “corporate member” the writer is the recipient of 
some very interesting Christian literature, bearing the 
marks of freshness from the pen and press of the “liberal 
wing,’ as The Congregationalist pleases to style it. 

The Andover party insists that the action of councils 
shall be final in pronouncing upon the qualifications of 
missionaries regardless of instructions and decisions of the 
Board and also of its Prudential Com mittee. 

For the Board to commission Mr. Noyes upon the condi- 
tions set forth by the managers of his case in face of the 
fact that the Board has three times declined to employ him 
would most certainly establish a precedent in each of the 
following four particulars, which the party seeking some 
more responsible and weighty sanction and recognition of 
the Probation doctrine would not faii to note, and use in 
future demands. 1. That “ councils are higher authorities 
than the Board” and its constituency of local churches ; 2, 
that men holding beliefs not in harmony with the Congre- 
gational churches, and in their statement extra-biblical, 
shall notwithstanding be commissioned; 3, that funds 
and institutions bequeathed to specific purposes and uses 
may be wrested therefrom, and made to undo the work of 
the past ; 4, that boards of trust may become instruments 
of betrayal, and the despotism of minorities be established. 

All this and much more is involved in the results, if not 
the plans of the proceeding as now demanded. 

This is, in fave of the fact, of which we are painfully cog 
nizant, that since the Des Moines meeting, when the Board 
after fair and full presentation of the Future Probation 
doctrine by its fathers and mothers and most able advo- 
cates, declared it to be ‘‘divisive and dangerous’ and in- 
structed, by a unanimous vote, the Prudential Committee 
to be very careful that no man professing it be commis- 
sioned. 

It is clear that the Noyes managers are using the plausi- 
ble elements of this case as dust wherewith to blind our 
eyes, while they force the Board from its position bya 
series of flank movements and compel it to christen the 
new theories and stand godfather to the ‘‘ Andover heresy.”’ 


STRONG WORDS FROM PRESIDENT BARTLEDT. 


Dear Sir :—I write to do what has long been in my mind, 
namely, to thank you for the noble stand steadily and 
ably maintained by THE INDEPENDENT in defense 
of truth and right in the management of the Ameri- 
can Board. It has proved itself to be a great power for 
good, and has a powerful support among the praying men 
and women of the Congregational churches, such Chris- 
tians as those who originated the American Board and 
raised it to its commanding position of usefulness. 

Hold on your course, and let the men who desire to 
preach another gospel and do a different work, go and try 
their experiments on their own responsibility and under 
their own banner—if they must. Yours cordially, 

‘ S. C. BARTLETT. 

Hanover, N. H. 

THE VALUE OF OUR MISSIONARY LETTERS. 


Here are a few encouraging words for which we offer sin- 
cere thanks to the respected writer: 

Dear Sir:—The friends of Missions are greatly indebted 
to you for all you have done in your paper in awakening 
and keeping alive an interest in the cause, and in standing 
so firmly by the American Board in its trials. 


THE VIEW OF A CITY MISSIONARY. 

The following comes from an earnest city missionary : 

Your action in securing expressions of opinion from cor- 
porate members in the Noyes case seems to me eminently 
wise, and the answers only surprising in the large number 
of affirmative votes. Unless Mr. Noyes changes his views, 
or the Board votes to send out men who believe in this new 
kind of theology, the Prudential Committee have no right 
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_even if they have the inclination—to send Mr. Noyes, or 
any man who believes in the doctrine of future probation. 


A CONNECTICUT OPINION. 


The following opinion from a man well known in the 
State of Connecticut will deeply interest our readers at 
this time. In speaking of the liberal party and future pro- 
bationists, he says: 

“The machinery in its completeness and effectiveness is 
unsurpassed by that of Tammany itself, In extent it in- 
cludes all the enemies of positive evangelical views, both 
in our own denomination and among Unitarians, Univer- 
salists and Episcopalians, including also non-believers out- 
side the churches.” 

This ‘‘ liberty party,” the writer says, wants ‘‘ the liberty 
of using evangelical funds and institutions to propagate an 
unevangelical theology.” 


STANDS WITH PRESIDENT STORRS. 


An intelligent conservative student of the Bible, a doctor 
of divinity and an able preacher, thus writes us: 

“T stand exactly where Dr. Storrs has induced the Board 
tostand. I believe that the Bible warrants no positive be- 
lief either way as to moral imbeciles and their treatment 
in Hades. I would be glad to have the Board take the 
ground that any man who has any opinion on that subject 
is an unsafe person to send to the heathen.” 

The same writer thinks the libera's will never cease their 
war on the Board until they obtain a victory, or cause the 
“Board to disband, and the New Theology politiciansjelect 
anew one.” 
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SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


BY THE REV. JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 











THE annual meeting of the American Society of Com- 
parative Religion was held at the University of the City 
of New York, on May 29th. The election of officers resulted 
in the choice of Prof. F. F. Ellinwood for president, the 
Rev. A. H McKinney, of this city, for secretary, andC. R. 
Blauvelt, Ph D., of Nyack, for corresponding secretary. 
There are also five vice presidents of the Society, represent- 
ing five leading denominations—viz., Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, Methodist and Reformed (Dutch). 
The Soclety was organized three years ago as an outgrowth 
of the lectures on Comparative Religion, delivered by Dr. 
Frank F. Ellinwood to post-graduates of the university. 
The design of the Society was, primarily, to furnish its 
members a helpful agency whereby the study begun at the 
university could be advantageously continued and ex- 
tended; and, secondarily, to awaken an interest in the 
subject among Christian thinkers who had hitherto given 
little attention to it. The active membership, tho largely 
composed of those who have pursued the graduate courses 
in the study of Comparative Religion at the university, 
is by no means limited to such. All persons in sympathy 
with the aim of the Society, who are competent and will- 
ing to unite in its work, receive cordial welcome to its 
membership. The aim, according to the official statement, 
isto secure such accurate information regarding the 
origin, development and character of the religions of the 
world as may qualify its members to fairly estimate and 
effectively oppose the endeavors of the adversaries of 
Christianity to exalt the non-Christian systems, to the dis- 
advantage of the Christian faith and the disparagement of 
Christian enterprise.’”?’ The results thus far have been 
quite satisfactory. During the three years quarterly meet- 
ings have been held and papers presented by prominent 
missionaries and specialists. Among them are Dr. Wm. 
A P. Martin, President of the Royal University at Peking; 
Dr John L. Nevius. of Chefu, China; and the Rev. Dr. R. 
H. Nassau, of We-tern Africa. 

The Society now has over fifty active members, besides a 
long list of corresponding and honorary members, includ- 
ing Bishops Thoburn, Hurst and Vincent, Drs. Arthur T. 
Pierson, James M. Buckley, Guido F, Verbeck, and Presi- 
dent Warren, of Boston University. Many of the papers 
presented at the meetings of the Society have been pub- 
lished and widely circulated, and its work has the heartiest 
indorsement of a large number of eminent scholars. 

BRoogLyn, N. Y. 
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....The Young Woman’s Christian Association, of Eng- 
land, held its annual meeting recently, with this change, 
that whereas hitherto the speakers had almost entirely 
been men, this year they were mostly women. The asso- 
ciation reported in London, 25 institutes and homes, 20 
homes and restaurants, and 91 other branches, with a mem- 
bership of 14,000. It has 2,046 volunteers and 52 paid work- 
ers. Ithad been expected that Miss Willard would address 
the meeting, but her physician refused permission, and 
Lady Henry Somerset took her place. 





Biblical Research. 
“EGYPTIAN EXPLORATIONS.” 


BY W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, 








TRE season of 1893 has been a busy one in explorations in 
Egypt, and English and other explorers have been hard at 
Work on the Nile. 

_The Egypt Exploration Fund, which has now quite estab- 
lished itself as an English Archeological Mission in Egypt, 
has had three parties in the field. 

The first, that of the section of the Archeological Survey 
of Egypt, under the direction of Mr. Percy Newberry, has 
been busy with the preparation of its memoirs. For two 
Previous seasons this section has been engaged in copying 
the inscriptions, tracing and ftacsimileing the paintings, 
ete., at Beni Hassan, the important necropolis of the town 
of Menat Khufu of the twelfth dynasty. The work was 








finished early in this season,and will shortly arpear in 
book form in a memoir in two parts from the press of Mr. 
Newberry and Mr. Ll. Griffith. From Beni Hassan the 
party moved to Der el-Nakhuh, where is the famous 
tomb of Tahute-Hotep, better known as the tomb of the 
Colossus. Here the tombs have been carefully drawn and 
copied for publication, as have the little known tombs of 
the sixth dynasty at Sheik Said opposite Mellawi. These 
tombs are many of them interesting, and are the burying 
places of princes and officials who were governors of the 
“new towns” and also of a man who was priest of the 
pyramids of Khufu and Usukauf. From here the party 
removed south to examine the tombs inthe range of Gehel- 
el-Gebrai between Gebel Abu-Fedah and Asiut. This 
large necropolis of over one hundred tombs has been very 
seldom visited, and contains several beautifully painted 
tombs of the time of Nefer-ka-Ra-Pepi II. It was the 
burial place of the princes who were governors of the 
Antacopolite nomi, one of the richest districts of Middle 
Egypt. The inscriptions are of special interest for the val- 
uable geographical and other details they contain; and the 
paintings are especially fine. In the tombof Aba there isa 
remarkably fine group of trades resembling the ‘‘tomb of 
the trades ’’ at the pyramids. It is, however,more important, 
as the various trades of carpenters, cabinet makers, manu- 
facturers of tomb furniture, sculptors, painters, etc., are 
each accompanied by short,explanatory inscriptions which 
will give us many valuable technical words and phrases 
It was to be hoped that permission could be obtained for 
the complete survey of Tel-el-Amarna; but this work, it is 
belit ved, will he undertaken by the Museum authorities 
themselves. 

Under M. Naville the Fund has been engaged {2 a most 
valuable series of explorations in the important temple of 
Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes. This temple was partly built by 
Thothmes [and II, but chiefly completed and adorned under 
the great Queen Hatsepsu, the daughter of Thothmes I. It 
is chiefly known tous by the remarkable series of sculp- 
tures illustrative of the expedition sent by the queen tothe 
land of Punt, bringing back a large number of strange 
products. Among these were myrrh trees, incense, vari- 
ous kinds of gumsand ebony (heben), and other woods. The 
explorations here have resulted in the uncovering of alarge 
portion of the older buildings of the temple and the discov- 
ery of two very valuable antiquities. These are two doors 
or perhaps sides of a shrine, composed of hard African 
ebony, beautifully carved in relief with inscriptions of 
Thothmes I, very rare and important works of art, An- 
other discovery of interest was that of a large sacrificial 
altar approached by steps, an erection never before discov- 
ered in an Egyptian temple. Many inscriptions were also 
brought to light and copied. 

By the authorities of the Gizeh Museum the work in 
hand has been an archeological tour to most sites by M. de 
Morgan, the new director of tbe Museum, and a careful 
inspection of the sites at Assuan Koom-Ombos, Excava- 
tions have been carried out on the west side of the Nile, at 
Mer, where are painted tombs and buildings of the time of 
the sixth dynasty, and also excavations at Attan, near 
Asiut, where some interesting graves of the time of 
Amenophis III (eighteenth dynasty) have been opened, 
resulting in the discovery of some very fine pottery, glass 
and lapis-lazuli work, but very few inscriptions. In the 
early part of the year some excavations were carried on at 
Mit-Rahineh, the ancient Memphis, where was found a very 
fine work of art. . It is the figure of a seated scribe, life size, 
painted to represent life like that of Rahotep from Medum, 
with enlarged eyes, and may be considered one of the finest 
works yet discovered, quite as fine as the statue of the 
seated scribe in the Louvre. 

Professor Sayce has been here and made several interest- 
ing finds of graffiti, including a Himyaritic inscription 
in the Gebel Abu-Fedah, and a Greek inscription giving the 
name of the Roman station at Deir el-Kossair,south of Lel- 
el-Amarna, which is now known to be Kesra. Thus it 
may be said that the season’s work in Egypt has been one 
of activity and important in its results, 

SHeik Sarp, Me.vawi, Uprer Eoypr. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 18TH. 
MESSIAH’S KINGDOM.—MAL. 3: 1-12. 





GoLpEN TEXT.—They shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels.—Mal. 3: 17. 

Notres.—‘“My messenger.’’—Quoted from Ex. 23: 20, 23, 
In Hebrew, Malachi, meaning, My messenger, or My angel . 
so that the word may be either a proper name, or mean My 
messenger. Nothing is known about Malachi, and the 
pame may be merely tuken from such a passage as this. 
Some old Jewish authorities suppose Ezra to have been the 
author. The book was written evidently during Nehe- 
miah’s time, and before his second administration, and 
condemns the same things condemned by Nehemiah. The 
author, some one of the priestly family, anxious for the 
careful observance of the law, anticipates the coming of 
one who, as Nehemiah did a little later on his return to 
Jerusalem for the second time, would restore the worship 
vigorously. “The Lord whom ye seek.’’—It must be 
observed that the word ‘ Lord’ is not written in small 
capitals in our translations, indicating that it does not 
here translate the word Jehovah, and dves_ not 
refer to God, but to his representative. This “ mes- 
senger,” this “angel,” this “lord,” this ‘‘ messenger of 
the covenant,” called Elijah in the next chapter, was all 
the same person, either a reformer like Nehemiah, or God 
himself, in the person of his angel ; the same who appeared 
so often to Moses, and, through the subsequent history, 
representing the providence of God. “* He shall pre- 
pare the way before me.”’—The expression is taken from 
Is. 40:8. It may be translated, The way shall be prepared 























before me. “Whom ye delight in.”’—Pretend to.- 
“ Purify the sons of Levi.”—Shall put an end to the sins 
they practice—their marrying heathen wives, etc.—sbal 

punish and drive out the corrupt, as gold is purified by 
fire, or garments by soap, and then their service will be 
acceptable. ** Sorceries,” etc.—A list of the sins prac- 
ticed by these Levites. Sorcery was a very common of- 
fense, and was pagan. ‘*Ye have robbed me.’’—The 
people had not observed the Mosaic law of paying tithes 
and making offerings, preferring their sorcery, and had 
thus failed to support the priests and Levites.———“ Re- 
buke the devourer.’’—Whether locusts or invaders, who 
took their crops. 

Instruction.—As Malachi quotes this from Ex 23: 20, 23, 
and from Is. 40: 3, so our Lord quotes from Malachi, or 
from the three combined in Matt. 11: 10; Mark 1; 2, and 
Luke 7: 27, and applies the promise or prophecy of the Old 
Testament to John the Baptist; aud in Luke 1: 17, 76, 
Jobn is identified, or compared with the Elijab of Malachi 
As its first fulfillment Nehemiah may have been the “ mes- 
senger’’ who was to purify these Levites, and who soon 
did so; while, under similar conditions Jonn did so later, 
being in the same relation to Jesus that Nehemiah was to 
Jehovah ; and in a higher sense Jesus himself was the 
Angel, or Messenger, the representative of Jehovah. 

One may pretend to be very pious, to delight in God’s 
messengers, and yet be very wicked at heart. This hypoc- 
risy often deceives the person himself who is guilty of it 
and it needs severe treatment. 

Of all people those who serve at the altar, as ministers o 
teachers, should be pure. 

Our less n teaches the duty of supporting the Gospel 
The Jews failed to bring in their tithes and were punished 
tor it. That corresponds to our support of the Church. The 
amount then asked, a tenth of income, with additional sac- 
rifices, is not too much. It must be remembered, however, 
that it properly included the support of the government, 
what we call taxes. One pays his full amount, under the 
Jewish requirement, who pays (with occasional extra gifts 
one-tenth of his income for taxes and to support the 
Church. If this percentage were now kept up there would 
be no lack of money, and churches would not be in debt. 

At the same time we live under grace, not law; and each 
is free to judge for himseif what he should pay. 

Those who are generous toward God may expect him to 
he generous toward them. Refusing to support religion 
is robbing God. 

















Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARNES, LEMUEL C., Newton Center, Mass., accepts call to 
Pittsburg, Penn. 
KING, G., O., Springfield, Mich., resigns. 
LESTER, C. 8., Benton Harbor, called to Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
LLEWELLYN, Lewis, Hastings, Minn., resigns. 
POLLARD. E. B., New Haven, Conn., accepts call to Roanoke 
a. 


SCHNEIDER, G. A., Denver, Col., called to Erie, Penn. 
WHEELER, J. K., Hartford, Conn., called to St. Charles, Ill. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALDEN, West, Chicago Sem., accepts call to New Grand Chain 
and Olmstead, III. 

ALLEN, WILuIAM C., St. Johns, accepts call to Dowagiac, Mich, 

BRECKENRIDGE, WILtIaAM W., New Haven, Conn., accepts 
call to Washington, D. C. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T., Olivet, Mich., accepts call to First ch., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

CAMPBELL, Joun P., Odell, Ill.,accepts call to New Ulm, Minn, 

CROSBY, 8. B., Loomis, accepts call to Eagle, Neb. 

FISHER, J. A., Michigan, accepts call to Dwight, III. 

GALLAGHER, GEeorGE W., Montpelier, Vt., accepts call to Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

GOVE, Jonn 8., Wentworth, N. H., resigns. 

HUNTLEY, SANFOuD F., Alexandria, accepts call to Wessington 
Springs and yoked churches, S. D. 

LAWSON, Harvey M., ord. May 18th, New Haven, Conn. 

MILLAR, WILLIAM, Kalkaska, Mich., resigns. 

MORRIS, SAMUEL T., Dexter, accepts call to Red Jacket, Mich. 

MURKLAND, CnAR.Es 8., Manchester, called to presidency o 
the N. H. Coll. of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

NEWLANDS, Rospert W., Wauponsee Grove ch., Mazon, Ill. 
resigns. 

PALMER, FrANK H., Boston, accepts call to East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

REDGRAVE, CHARLES A., New York, accepts call to Wapping 
Conn, 

saan a CHanrves H., Hancock, called to Granite Falls 

inn. 

ROWLAND, Joun, New London, Wis., withdraws resignation. 

SILCOX, Joun B., Sacramento, Cal., accepts call to Immanue 
ch., Montreal, Canada. 

SMALL, Heniy E., Yale Sem., called to Bradford, Conn. 

STUART, IsamBERT M., Acton, Me., resigns. 

te Ernest W., Revere, Mass., accepts call to Hart- 
and, Vt. 

SWANSON, Isaac J. N., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Odell, Ill. 

SWIFT, BENJAMIN, ord. May 23d, Burlington, Vt. 

TATE, WILLIAM, inst. May 10th, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


THRALL, Witu1aM H., Redfield, 8. D., accepts H. M. Superin- 
tendency for South Dakota. 


WAIN, GeorGeE, Saranac, N. Y., accepts call to Vernon, Mich. 
WALKER, Joun T., Mendon, accepts call to Alpine and Walker, 
Mich. 


WATSON, ALBERT, Hampstead, N. H., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEARCE, D. E.. inst. June 3d, Oxford, O. 

DAVIS, Jonn A., Hempstead, called to Nyack, N. Y- 

FOLSOM, George P., Carroll, Ia., resigns. 

JEFFERS, E. T., Oil City, becomes Pres. Collegiate Inst., York 
Penn. 

RICE, THERON G., Alexandria, Va., called to Baltimore, Md. 

YOUNG, CHARLES J., Elberton, N. J., called to Ch. of the Puri- 
tans, New York, N. Y 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOVE, W. W., Prot. Epis., Laramie, Wyo., accepts call to St. 
Louis, Mo. 

LUMKES, J. M., Ref. Dutch, Grand Rapids, Mich., called te 
Newkirk, la. 

MYERS, W. A., Free Bap., Grand Ledge, Mich., accepts call to 
Buffalo, N. Y 

OLIN, R. A., Prot. Epis., Watertown, N. Y., died recently. 

PETERS, G, Luth., accepts call to Lincoln, Neb. 

WONDE, H. H., Unit., Newburg, N. Y., called to Toron 
Cc 


anada, 
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° ranean pirates who went to work as Mo- | the whole face and prospect of Africa. | enable her to check the further progress of 
£ iter ature. hammedans and extinguished themselves | Mr. Keltie makes no attempt to con- 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all volumes received. The interests 
of our readers will guide us in the selectionof works 
for further notice. 


THE AFRICAN SITUATION.” 


THE volumes named below are full of 
interest for those who have given their 
attention to the African question. They 
give us a good view of the situation in its 
relations to the civilization and evangeliza- 
tion of the continent. 

Captain Hore is well known by the re- 
ports of his work and by the first edition 
of the volume named below. The mission 
in which he has been engaged is one of 
those solid investments which have ben 
the best inspirations of the Christian 
Church, and from which the best results 
have followed. It is to be classed with 
Dr. Mackay’s in Uganda, and aims at 
planting Christiavity broadly in the land 
and holding it by the power of Christian 
institutions as well as by a distinctly 
evangelizing work. ‘These missions have 
solved the problem of European residence 
and enterprise in Central Africa by 
going there witha Christian civilization 
and actually planting and developing it. 
Says Captain Hore (p, 300): 

“Tf we fail to see the good work thus 
effected and to follow it up, others will not. 
Consuls and officers representing more than 
one European Government, traders, and the 
Roman Catholic Mission, have in some 
places already entered into our labors, 
planting stations or announcing influence 
and authority over and in chiefs and coun- 
tries whom we had first reconciled to the 
visits of strangers or opened up. 

“Tf we doubt whether men can live and 
work in Central Africa, others do not; for 
Europeans representing many enterprises 
are crowding into it from all sides. 

“Tf we delay the prosecution of the good 
work, other far-spreading influences will 
not delay, which will render our task ten- 
fold more difficult. We may yet deal with 
the African native in his normal condition 
of comparative innocence and calm. Later 
on we shall kave to contend with the ex- 
cited and demoralized condition of the na- 
tive under many disturbing influences, and 
the chief effort of Christian missions will 
have to be directed to the evangelization, 
not of the barbarian but of the civilized.” 

These are memorable words. Unhap- 
pily they have already proved too true in 
parts of Africa where evangelization has 
lagged behind civilization, In others they 
are already proving true, and that, as we 
must remember with mingled pain and 
shame, in the very regions where the her- 
ald of the coming era was not the com- 
mercial agent but the missionary of the 
Cross. 

How rapidly purely mundane civiliza- 
tion is passing into Africa and reducing 
to its control the resources of the conti- 
nent may be seen as nowhere else in Mr. 
Keltie’s book. No one has attempted such 
an exposition of the subject as he has, no 
one has laid out such a broad, compre- 
hensive and systematic plan as he has, 
nor developed it with such adequate stores 
of knowledge in the larger and in the mi- 
nuter relations and details of the subject. 
His book is intended to be exhaustive, and 
itisso. From the first glimpses we have 
of Africa in ancient Egypt, possibly in the 
Ophir of Solomon,-in Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian enterprise, in the Greek settle- 
ments, under the Ptolemies and on to the 
Mohammedan invasion, the history is 
made to move forward in rapid panoramic 
sketches. Then comes the account of 
those marvelous Portuguese navigators 
and circumnavigators in which Prince 
Henry proved himself the most adventur- 
ous spirit of his age, and promised to put 
Portugal in advance of all other nations. 

Then England enters the competition 
for slaves and gold. The French follow, 
and the Dutch. Austria made a wild at- 
tempt in 1775—if we can call an attempt 
Austrian which was commanded by an 
English adventurer at the head of Mediter- 





*THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. By J. ScoTT KELTIE, 
Assist. Sec. to the R. G. 8. and Editor of ‘‘ The States- 
man’s Year Book.” Edward Stanford, London, 
TANGANYIKA, ELEVEN YEARS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
By EDWARD COoDE Hore, Master Mariner, Second 
Edition. Edward Stanford, London, 





in three years. 

The slave trade was not an invention, as 
has sometimes been believed of Columbus, 
The Spaniatd Antonio G>nsalvez brought 
home, in 1443, from Cape Blanco, the first 
installment of that trade in black human- 
ity or white inhumanity which was des- 
tined to go on for the next four hundred 
years. It was more than a hundred years 
later that the English joined in it. Sir 
John Hawkins, among hisother legitima- 
tized piracies,sailed to Guinea in, 1562, and 
came off with 300 Negroes whom he sold 
in Hispaniola. Elizabeth relieved herself 
as usual in angry words, but Hawkins 
had no great difficulty in going on with 
his lucrative trade abreast of the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese. 

Denmark has the honor of having been 
the first to prohibit the infamous traffic, 
tho it was in England that the broadest 
and strongest development was given to 
the moral and religious reprobation of 
slavery and the slave trade. The con- 
science of Christendom awoke slowly to 
the enormities of the practice. In 1748 the 
number of Africans in America was con- 
siderably more than a million. The num- 
ber shipped that year to the New World 
was 97,000. The number shipped during 
the century was not less than six millions; 
yet such was the waste of the system that 
not many more than one million could be 
found among the living population. The 
profits of the system were, however, more 
tangible and kept it alive, being, it is said, 
equal to those on gold, ivory, gum and all 
other products combined, 

Spain had her hands full and her im- 
agination dazzled by the Americas. For 
atime Portugal promised to be the com- 
manding power in Africa; but she dis- 
appointed her promise. The moral quali- 
ties required for such leadership were not 
hers. Mr. Keltie asserts that Portugal 
never built up the native power nor did 
her colonies any good. He quotes the 
German Krapf as saying that Portugal 


“ruled the Kast Africans with a rod of 
iron, and her pride and cruelty bad their 
reward in the bitter hatred of the natives, 
In East Africa the Portuguese have left 
nothing behind them but ruined fortresses, 
palaces and ecclesiastical buildings. No- 
where is there to be seen a single trace of 
any real improvement etfected by them.”’ 

With few exceptions, and down toa 
recent period, this was to a degree the bhis- 
tory of all the European settlements in 
Africa, The present century opened 
gloomily on the Dark Continent, as far at 
least as the prospect of European civiliza- 
tion and evangelization was concerned. 
And so it continued from 1815, after the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, for fifty or 
sixty years more. Mr. Keltie borrows a 
very queer notion from Mr. Seeley that 
Napoleon, among his other grand plans, 
aimed at colonial expansion beyond the 
seas. Thereis no telling what the tran- 
scendent ambition of Napoleon did not 
dream of in some of his flights ; but if 
anything were nee'ed to show how little 
serious importance t'ese schemes had in 
his eyes, his behavior in the sale of Lou- 
isiana and his wholly inadequate concep- 
tion of what he was throwing away 
would furnish it. England held on at the 
Cape and slowly developed the civilization 
of the country. There were some signs of 
promise on the North Coast in the French 
occupation of Algeria. On the West 
Coast everything was hot, feverish or lan- 
guid. Mungo Park had written his name 
on the Niger, and died in the attempt to 
explore it. Of him Joseph Tnompson 
writes : 

‘“‘For actual hardships undergone, for 
dangers faced and difficulties overcome, to- 
gether with an exhibition of the virtues 
which make a man great in the rude battle 
of life, Mungo Park stands without a 
rival.” 

It was in this period, too, that Robert 
Moffat went to South Africa and began 
the work there, whose sacred flame 
passed on with his daughter’s hand to the 
humble cotton-factory worker at Blan- 
tyre, who afterward became the great 
David Livingstone. It was on this line, 
and through these heralds of the Gospel 
in Africa, that the first stirrings came of 
the great movement which has changed 





ceal, much less to deny, this, tho he does 
not wholly like missionary methods. The 
remarkable Christian missionary impulse 
which has characterized our age forms 
one of the powerful agencies which have 
led to the opening of Africa. But the 
task Mr. Keltie proposes to himself is not to 
trace nor to describe these agencies, nor 
the influence they have had in developing 
the present situation. His problem con- 
cerns the more secular side of the history, 
which, from this point of view and in 
these relations, is traced as it never has 
been before ; with so much thoroughness, 
and, we may say, on the whole, with so 
much fairness, that it will not need to be 
done again, not at least for a long time. 

In the broad and philosophic view taken 
by Mr. Keltie four motives have been con- 
cerned in bringing on the general scram- 
ble which has led to the partition of Africa 
among the European Powers. The first 
was Livingstone’s explorations and Stan- 
ley’s achievements as forming their bril- 
liant culmination. Then came the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal and the formation 
of the Congo Free State, and last, but not 
least, the gradual transformation of the 
United States and, toa degree, of the other 
American nations from industrial consum- 
ers into rival industrial producers. Mr. 
John Fiske has shown how the closing of 
the trade lines to the East by the rise of 
Saracens and the planting of their power 
across those ancient paths forced the com- 
mercial nations of Europe to seek other 
ways to India, and in doing so to discover 
the New World. Mr. Keltie makes the 
point that, in much the same way, the 
industrial progress of the United States by 
gradually closing these markets has 
forced the European Powers to see what 
markets can be found or created in 
Africa, 

That this commercial intention has 
been a prime motive in the African scram- 
ble there can be no doubt. Mr. Keltie 
has studied the whole history as no one 
else has or perhaps could, bringing to bear 
on it the whole apparatus of his training 
as a Statistician. He has no doubt brought 
to his work a very well-founded convic- 
tion that no other nation has shown the 
gepius for colonial enterprise which dis- 
tinguishes Great Britain, and the ardor of 
the Briton burns in his breast ; but with it 
is combined the Briton’s love of fair play 
and justice. On the whole there is little 
to complain of in his account of the nego- 
tiations and transactions which have led 
tothe partition of nearly all Africa among 
European Powers. 

King Leopold is the first royal figure in 
the drama; and tho he has not been able 
to realize in the Congo Free State all he 
hoped, Mr. Keltie admits the very great 
and controlling influence of his action, 
guided as it has been to a considerable ex- 
tent by the strong head and hand of Mr. 
Stanley. We cannot, however, fail to 
observe in many sly hints how much bet- 
ter Mr. Keltie thinks it would have been 
for Africa and the world did England rule 
on the Congo. Then De Brazza comes in 
and with him the French agents and the 
French policy. Portugal wakes up and 
demands a great deal more than she gets. 
Lord Granville plays the laggard. Glad- 
stone shows his usual inability to appre- 
ciate colonial ‘relations. Still England 
forgeson. Able citizens serve well where 
commonplace statesmen fail. Italy comes 
in withaclaim. At last Bismarck shakes 
his mane and Germany takes a stand that 
has given her, next to England, the most 
commanding situation in lower and cen- 
tral Africa among all the Powers. Mr. 
Keltie does not hesitate, however, to say 
(p. 301 and 302) that on the West Coast the 
German occupation among the Damaras 
and in the region of the Cameroons has 
been a failure, principally for the old rea- 
son that it does not afford the natives 
efficient protection against the barbaric 
elements of disorder and violence. It is 


evidently his opinion, as it is ours, that in 
its position on the Niger and its affluents, 
in the South, and in East Africa to the 
Victoria Nyanza and north to an indefi- 
nite boundary in the Mahdi’s country, Eng- 
land, if she has nt all, has at least the 
best of all—a position which will probably 





France south of Lake Chad and prove a 
full equivalent for her command of the 
Mediterranean waters at Tunis. 

Turning from these political settlements 
we come to another subject which, after 
all, may prove to have a more decisive 
influence on the future of Africa than 
the action of the European Powers, the 
physical geography and meteorology of 
the country. To this subject Mr. Keltie 
has given most intelligent attention. Some 
of the old themes and illusions are ex- 
ploded at a touch ; for example, the notion 
that Sahara was once a salt sea and might 
be made such again by a canal from the 
Mediterranean. He shows why Africa is 
and must be a dry continent ; no backbone 
ridge of lofty mountains runs through 
it. Atafew points the summits rise to 
extraordinary elevations, but in general 
the characteristic feature of Africa is that 
of a high plateau descending in terraces 
to the coast. Those elevated plateaus ex- 
tend, however, broadly over the conti- 
nent, and are the basis of its best promise 
for the future. The maps which show 
these configurations are numerous and 
excellent. The hydrographic map shows 
not only the rainfall and its distribution 
over the continent, but the exact amount 
and location of navigable water. Another 
map shows the January temperatures, 
another those of July. In another we have 
shown broadly over the whole continent 
both tempcrature and rainfall, while by 
its side is another’ which exhibits the 
vegetation. In the earlier chapters 
another series illustrates the gradual de- 
velopment of African geographies from 
Ptolemy down. Directly across equa- 
torial Africa, ranging to the northern 
limit of the tropical zone, extends a belt 
where the rainfall is from forty-eight 
to eighty inches, interspersed with some 
large patches in which it rises to one 
hundred inches. This belt is bounded by 
others on the north and the south, and 
along the goast with a rainfall which va- 
ries from twenty-four to forty-eight 
inches, These averages apply to about 
one-half of the continent and show that 
about that portion of it can be tilled with 
profit. About 4,000,000 square miles, or 
one-third of the continent, are either abso- 
lute desert or in the stage next above it. 
Until the geology of the continent has 
been more fully worked up than it is at 
present, nothing definite can be said of its 
mineral wealth. Coal exists in fair quan- 
tities in Natal and the Transvaal toward 
the Cape.. Gold exists in great quantities 
in the Zambesi region. The map of 
population shows it to be most dense in the 
Niger region, where the rainfall is greatest. 
Estimates of the total population vary 
from 130,000,000 to 200,000,000. 





The Law of Psychic Phenomena, A 
Working Hopothesis for the Systematic 
Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, Mental 
Therapeutics, etc. By Thomson Jay Hud- 
son. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, III. 
$1.50.) This whole question of hypnotic 
phenomena, traumology, mental thera- 
peutics, etc., is at this timein just the stage 
of development which is most unpromising 
for sane treatment and is sure to carry all 
but the soundest and most thoroughly 
trained students off their base from science 
into illusions, vagaries or enthusiasms. 
Without undertaking to sayin which of 
these classes the volume above named be- 
longs, nor, indeed, that it belongs distinctly 
in either, we may say that our psychology 
is so radically different from Mr. Hudson’s 
as to make it difficult to discover common 
ground on which to notice his book. We 
have no faith at all in the ‘ subjective” 
and “ objective,” or two-mind theory. The 
notion that the ‘‘objective mind” is the 
seat of reasoning, and that in his ‘‘sub- 
jective mind” man is the slave of sug- 
gestions by which he may be dominated 
and which may act without regard to space 
and without intermediaries, contradicts 
everything we can recognize as psychologic 
science. Nor can we recognize the author’s 
appeal to well-known authorities on psycho- 
logical subjects ; for he does not leave their 
conclusions as they left them themselves, 
but, very curiously as it seems to the ordi- 
nary critical mind, makes it a point in his 
favor that he has carried their discoveries 
far beyond the extreme limits where they 
paused. Nor does he always show the 
highest ability in logical dialectics. For 
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example, near the end, on page 406, we have 
this astonishing statement: 

“The standard theological argument in favor 
of the immortality of the soul is based on the 
following syllogism : 

“1. There is a universal desire for immor- 
tality. 

“2. The mind of man cannot conceive an ob- 
ject of desire the means for the attainment of 
which are not somewhere in existence. 

“Conclusion: Man is necessarily immortal.” 


There are certainly as many errors here as 
there are propositions. The minor premise 
is a hopeless combination of two forms of 
the d-priori argument. Desire and belief 
are confused. The argument, when stated 
correctly, is not “‘the standard theological 
argument” for immortality, but only an in- 
genious piece of d-priori speculation which 
is entitled to consideration, tho to exactly 
how much, each one. must decide for him- 
self. 


Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. 
Pelham, Camden professor of ancient bis- 
tory in the University of Oxford. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) The 
Encyclopedia Britannica is a_ library 
rather than an encyclopedia. How many 
of its articles are books complete in them- 
selves we do not know, but this Outlines of 
Roman History is one of them, and one of 
the best. That it will serve a good purpose 
as a text-book those of us who studied logic 
and rhetoric in the reprint of the articles 
Whately wrote on those subjects for the old 
Britannica, will be prepared to believe. 
The book illustrates all through the severe 
scientific methods of modern historic study. 
It opens with a chapter which gives the 
reasons for setting .aside the traditionary 
history as largely legendary, and the prod- 
uct of later elaboration. The following 
chapter presents the known facts and draws 
out the slender narrative which compose all 
that we can be said to know of primitive 
Rome, its foundation and its growth. The 
history is arranged in a clear, natural order 
and sweeps rapidly forward on great central 
lines, without much attention to episodes, 
and in a strong, interesting and graphic 
English style. 


Mental Life and Culture. Essays and 
Sketches, Educational and Literary. By 
Julia Duhring. Edited by her brother, 
Louis A, Duhring, M.D. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, $1.25.) This collection 
of brief papers and reviews, published in a 
miscellaneous way by the author, is brought 
together after her death by her brother. 
The papers are bright, short and pithy, and 
particularly those among them which relate 
to education are suggestive and well worth 
reading. They indicate a bold, strong 
mind which thought for itself and gener- 
ally thought well. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S Letters are to be 
brought out in the coming autumn. 





.-Mrs. Humphry Ward is writing a 
new novel, to be a companion-work to 
* David Grieve” and “ Robert Elsmere.” 


....The discovery of some important let- 
ters that passed between Cardinal] Newman 
and Ward has delayed again the publica- 
tion of Wilfred Ward’s book on ‘‘ William 
George Ward and the Catholic Revival.” 


..Ginn & Co., Boston, are soon to pub- 
lish Thucydides, Book III, edited by Prof. 
C. F. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, on 
the basis of Steup’s third edition of Clas- 
son’s Commentary, with constant reference 
to other authorities and a full critical Ap- 
pendix and Index. 


....Mr. William Winter is understood to 
be at work on a biography of Edwin Booth, 
with the great actor’s full approval. It 
will be published in two editions, one uni- 
form with ‘‘The Shadows of the Stage”’ 
already published, and the other a large 
paper limited edition, with illustrations. 


.Book News for June has a portrait 
and sketch of the life work of Dr. Furness, 
author of the “New Variorum Shakes. 
peare,”’ in which we read that the Birth- 
place Trustees of Stratford-on Avon pro- 
posed at their last annual meeting in May 
to confer on Mr. Furness some honorable 
recognition of his distinguished services. 


..The North American Review for 
June contains at least three papers that 
can hardly fail to attract attention. ‘‘ The 
Lesson of the Naval Review,’ by the Hon. 
Secretary Herbert ; “‘How to Check Testa- 
mentary Litigation,’ by Surrogate Ran- 
som, and Dr. Rainsford’s replies to the 
critics of his paper on “ Possible Reforma- 
tion of the Drink Traffic,” 
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....We learn from the British Weekly 
that Mr. Horton himself, and not the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Fisher Unwin, London, is re- 
sponsible for calling the ‘‘ Lyman Beecher” 
Course of Lectures he delivered at Yale the 
“Lyman Abbott” course. The mistake oc- 
curs in the preface of ‘ Verbum Det,” 
under which title the lectures bave just 
been published, and noticed in our columns 
May 25th. 


.... With the last or May number of the 
Yale Review: a Quarterly Journal of His- 
tory and Political Science, it begins its 
second year. In the editorial comment on 
the Gold Reserves and Bond Issue we note 
that these long-headed thinkers are dis- 
posed to believe that the country has not 
had enough yet of the Sherman Act to have 
learned the lesson, and that the people will 
not come back to an honest standard until 
they have had a larger and more disastrous 
experience of a dishonest one. The number 
contains a sketch of the remarkable law 
just passed in Connecticut which virtually 
deprives the Sheffield Scientific School of 
the income given to it by two Acts of Con- 
gress. Theeditorialcommentson the deci- 
sions by Judges Richb,'Taft and Billings, in 
the labor cases,review them with great good 
sense. Among the other matter the paper 
which has interested us most is that on 
“The Unrest of English Farmers,” by Ed- 
ward Porritt, who seems to have reached 
the conclusion that the seat of the farm 
trouble is the diminution of land value in 
England and that the fall of rents cannot 
be avoided. The tone of the Review is 
broad and strong. 


----In a recent number of Luthardt’s 
Theol. Literaturblatt (No. 13), of Leipzig, 
Prof. Casper René Gregory, the American 
professor of New Testament literature in 
Leipzig, gives some interesting data on the 
work which some savants of the Oriental 
Church have been doing toward making the 
literary treasures of the Kast accessible to 
biblical scholarship. The well-known Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus, who has already cata- 
loged the manuscripts of the libraries of 
Smyrna and Lesbos, has now published a 
catalog of the Patriarchal Library at Jeru- 
salem, and the first volume of a Chrestom- 
athy of valuable literary documents found 
by him. The library at Jerusalem now in 
cludes also those formerly at che Cloister of 
Bar Saba and of the Cloister of the Sacred 
Cross at Jerusalem. This catalog describes, 
also, the manuscript of the Library of the 

Ccumenical Patriarchate, at Constantino- 
ple—as this is also a portion of the Jerusa- 
lem collection. The ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” found ten years ago in 
the Constantinople Section, has been taken 
by the Patriarch to Jerusalem, and is de- 
posited there now. The two sections, that 
of Jerusalem and that of Constantinople, 
together contain about 2,400 Greek manu- 
scripts, of which 850 are in Constantinople 
The first volume of the catalog, as yet the 
only one issued, contains only the docu- 
ments found in the original Jerusalem li 
brary. The ecclesiastical-theological manu- 
scripts form the bulk of the collection, only 
fifty-four being of a biblical character. The 
catalog, of which the first volume covers 
623 pages, as also the Chrestomathy, is pub- 
lished in Greek by the Orthodox Palestine 
Society of St. nena Ses 
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the work a manual of deseription and information 
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plete, and authoritative. 
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EDUCATION. 
BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C.M HAZEN, M.A. 


Ahome school for boys; genial climate, country 
ife, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeos Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
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1ODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. FounDen iso. 
Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. Steam heat pos 
electric lignt. Endowed. Twelve courses, $200 
year. Sept. 12. Write 


for illustrated catalogue. F. 
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NEw YOrkK, Canandaigua. 
YRANGER PLACE SCHOOL for Youna 
W LADIEs. Established 187s. Year begins Sept. 2th. 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departments. 
Certificates accepted by leading C olleges and Univer- 
sities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 
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Rockford, Il. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie ae inery, Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Terms liberal. 
Inauire of Poughkeepsie Savin ings Bank. 


ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 51), 





SEDGW! 1€ K INSTITU Te. Great Barrington 


Mass., Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home school for young men and boys. Puy vs = 
members of the Principal's fomily, and receive 


stant personal attention. E. J. VaN LENNEP, Prin. 
yew YORK. Newbur; rt the-Hud 
O'Sh AR’S PREPA Ag 75 SCHOOL, 
#6) a Year, noextras. L lag boys 
American boys are famous for being bumptious and 
empty. Parents “bring them up” at ho 
My pamphlet on [ated question. Free: and par- 
ents concerned had better read it. HENRY We . 1GL AR, 


WELLS COLLEGE ,*m"on"™ 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthfu'. New Building with ee Improvements. 

Session meee 44 1883. Send for Catalogcue. 
“FRISBEE, D.D., President. 











ASSACHUSETTS conpem 
WILLISTON SEMIN 
Prepares boys for any cae or scientific school. 
New Rboratertes with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fal: term open § Sept, 7th, 1893. Ad- 
drese Rev. WM. GALLAGHER n. 


ton. 
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RAILROAD REORGANIZATIONS. 


In discussing the capitalization of cor- 
porations a week ago, we said that the 
adjustment of capital to earnings was 
always a complex matter. It is small 
cause for wonder, therefore, if we find 
that corporations are continually missing 
this adjustment, their managers almost 
always erring in putting the capital at 
too large a sum for the profits. This 
misfortune may come about through 
downright mismanagement, or through 
some reverses in traffic conditions, or 
through the fact that the proposed plans 
were too great to be easily carried out in 
this market of restricted credit. 

As examples of reorganization on a 
large scale, the Richmond Terminal plan 
and the Reading rehabilitation may be 
mentioned. The Terminal Company 
was formed to control three impor- 
tant Southern roads, but is itself a 
financing corporation merely. Too high 
valuations have thus been put on Ter- 
minal bonds and stocks in the past. 
The roads controlled by the Terminal 
have gone into receivers’ hands, leaving 
their stocks and bonds, owned by the 
Terminal Company, of uncertain value. 
In reorganizing the whole four companies, 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. have adopted 
heroic measures. Contrary to the so- 
called Olcott plan of a year ago, the pres- 
ent proposals allow the underlying bonds 
on the railroads to remain undisturbed, 
while levying an assessment on the stock- 
holders to pay off the floating debt. 
Meanwhile, all bonds and stocks, except 
the underlying ones, are asked to ex- 
change for new issues, so arranged as to 
reduce the required annual interest, the 
consenting holders receiving preferred 
stock for the concessions. By this means 
a part of the old indebtedness is made de- 
pendent upon future success for its value. 
As the Terminal system, if left alone, 
would be disintegrated very shortly to the 
great loss of all concerned, it will be seen 
that the plan of reorganization merely 
sets the real situation forth while provid- 
ing to save all that is possible from the 
wreck, 

The Reading rehabilitation is somewhat 
different. That company owns a valuable 
old charter which allows it to trade in 
coal, a tbing forbidden by the later consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania. It owns, through 
a subsidiary company, nearly half the an- 
thracite coal lands in Pennsylvania, lands 
which it has never been in a condition to 
work. Hence it has always been weighted 
down by its annual fixed charges. The 
McLeod management attempted to rem- 
edy this state ,of things by launching out 
into schemes big enough to cover the sur- 
plus coal lands, but which in the end left the 
company with a floating debt of $20,000,000 
and pressing creditors. That manage- 
ment was unwise in attempting so much, 
and was reckless with the borrowed 
money. But the deed is done, and the 
principal point now is how the stock can 
escape extinction, A syndicate, composed 
partly of present debtholders and partly 
of Philadelphia capitalists interested in 
the road and in the welfare of that city 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, has been 
formed to take up this floating debt, pro- 
vided the stock will put the shares in trust 
for seven years, and the bonds will forego 
foreclosure for five years. These provi- 
sions are made so that the syndicate may 
have a few years’ time to develop the prop- 
erty. Only in this way can they hope to 
get their money back, since their main re- 
liance is not on the collateral hypothecated 
but on the success of the system as a whole, 
including a profit on the hard coal mined 
and carried. If the system should be 
broken up it would be difficult for any in. 
come bond or stockholder to obtain any- 


thing atall for his holdings, particularly if 
foreclosure of the first mortgage should 
annul the valuable charter. 

It is much to be regretted that corpora- 
tion capital should be called upon to suffer 
so many losses ; but it is one of the risks 
which the investor must of necessity run. 
Yet it would be absurd to claim that all 
railroads are bankrupt because the Termi- 
and the Reading Companiesareso. Eter- 





‘ood’ ogra’ . 
during which time he has scored 277,00 negative 
id ot tired. Rockwood’s cabinet cards 


nal vigilence is the price of safety in 
investmen's as it is of many valuable 


things 


besides liberty. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE business situation is certainly con- 
fused. On the one hand is a distinct tho 
limited improvement in the distribution 
of certain classes of merchandise, princi- 
pally dry goods and groceries. Again, the 
seasonable weather has improved the crop 
outlook slightly, and there has been some 
abatement in the pressure on the money 
markets. But here the changes for the 
better seem to end, and,on the other hand, 
more bank failures and business troubles 
are reported from the West,attended with 


the usual crop of disquieting rumors. It 
may be said truly that these developments 
show no change in the situation. Dis- 
couraging as they are, they disclose no 
radical unsoundness in the general busi- 
ness or industrial situation. They have 
not been caused by over-production or 
ruinously low prices. In nearly all cases 
they can be traced to loose methods or un- 
wise speculations which the late monetary 
stringency has exposed and broken up. To 
that extent these failures have in many 
instances been whvlesome tho costly 
remedies—particularly in case of the In- 
dustrials and some of the Western bank 
troubles, The only danger now is that 
distrust may become chronic, running to 
such excess as to produce the very disease 
most dreaded. Evidently some stimulant 
is needed to lift the public mind out 
of the rut of despondency into which it is 
falling; otherwise depression will in- 
crease enterprise slacken, mills shut 
down, wages be decreased, and a host of 
other difficulties follow which a simple re- 
turn of confidence now would entirely 
avert. There is reason to hope that just 
such a stimulus will be afforded by 
repeal of the Sherman Act. President 
Cleveland is understood as _ having 
determined to renew the fight against sil- 
ver at as early a date as practical. The 
first of October is now named as the 
earliest date on which a quorum could be 
safely counted upon at Washington ; and, 
if the best channels of information can be 
trusted, that will be about the date when 
Congress again assembles. There is no 
question but that silver will be taken up 
vigorously and at once ; and it is encour- 
aging to know that Western ideas on this 
subject have undergone great modifica- 
tion. The silver craze never had any 
serious hold unon the strongest business 
centers of the West, having been confined 
to the silver producing and the agricul- 
tural sections. Even the silver fanatics 
in Colorado are recognizing the inability 
of the United States Government to sup- 
port the value of silver as well as the fact 
that i+ is their turn now to make conces- 
sions. As Western business men have 
felt the consequences of the silver folly. 
their help in repealing the Sherman Bill 
can probably be relied upon ; but the busi- 
ness interests of New York will have to 
resort to vigorous action between now and 
next October, if they really expect any 
successful legislation in their behalf. 
Tariff questions may as well be dismissed 
for the present, for there is little if any 
possibility of a new tariff bill being in 
operation before the spring of 1894. The 
fear on this point is out of proportion to 
the probable risks. 


The end of nt week found the Treasury 
gold reserve down to about $90,000,000, 
but this caused little concern. Wall Street 
is finally beginning to realize that the re- 
serve was created for use in just such 
emergencies. Nevertheless the fact is the 
Treasury is daily becoming more straight- 
ened ; and, unless expenses decrease or 
income expands, some sort of expedient 
will be necessary to tide over temporary 
difficulties. These conditions have re- 
sumed talk of a bond issne, tho sanguine 
Treasury officiais are looking for an in- 
crease of customs, within thirty days, to 
save them from this. Nobody expects 
stocks to rally while monetary affairs con- 
tinue so adverse, or when good merchants 
are compelled to open their strong boxes 
and sell securities in order to raise funds 
for the ordinary conduct of business. 
There is an unusnal supply of commercial 
paper on the market just now, but banks 
are firm in their refusals to buy, and good 
borrowers are often seriously inconven- 
ienced. The wonder is that considering 
the difficulty of securing accommodations 
more business failures have not followed. 
Over 240 failures. including several large 
ones, were reported last week against 163 the 
same week last year. Complaints of dull 
trade are universal, yet an increase of 44% 
in the May Clearing House totals hardly 
substantiate such complaints, particularly 
in view of current low prices which di- 
minishes these totals. Railroad earnings 
also suggest some sort of activity, seventy- 
six roads reporting an increase of nearly 
9% in the third week of May. Over $6.- 
500,000 gold went abroad during the week 
ending Saturday, and further large 
amounts left by next steamers. Large 
sums are due in Europe this season on 
account of interest and dividends which, 
added to the unfavorable trade balance, 
explain the sudden large shipments. 
Bankers who expected the outward move- 
ment had about ceased, and that an influx 





would soon be in order were, of course, 





disappointe1. High rates for money and 
distrust in London made these shipments 
more profitable than earlier ones. 


In nearly all merchandise markets the 
tendency of values was downward. 
Wheat dropped 2c. to 73ic. for Jure de- 
liveries; and in Chicago. where ‘almost 
the lowest price on record was touched, 
the decline at one time amounted to over 
4c. Receipts of wheat at the West were 
light and crop news not esufficiertly 
favorable to advance prices upon. Corn 
was comparatively steady, declining only 
tc. to 478c. Cotton was irregular and 
actnally higher than a week ago, middling 
uplands rising 4c. to 7%c., owing to better 
advices from abroad. Provisions are still 
firmly held, owing to the limited supply 
of hogs ; but the latter is increasing. Tin 
was unsettled at $18 85@$19.00. The de- 
mand for pig iron is fair. Poor qualities 
are in ample supply, while hetter grades 
arescarce, No. 1 X is quoted $14.50@$15.00. 
Continued improvement is reported in the 
drv goods trade, and Western buyers are 
making their appearance in good force. 
They frequently express surprise at the 
good condition of this market and the 
small stocks of staple fabrics on hand. 
Collections are reported fair in this branch 
of trade, and thus far no important 
failures have occurred either here or 
at ‘the West, altho the © strirgent 
money murket has been severely 
felt in some quarters. Print cloths are 
firm and quoted at 8 7-16c. for 64 squares, 
Woolens are in less satisfactory shape 
than cottons, and many complaints are 
made of cancellations and rejections—a 
feature in this business whenever trade is 
dull, Carpets are dull, and a large anc- 
tion sale isimpending. There is trouble, 
also, in the oilc'oth trade, the understand- 
ing between manufacturers having broken 
and prices cut from $1.85 to $1.27} per 
piece. Wool is very dull, and unwashed 
grades dropped 1@2c. 


A very despondent feeling prevailed on 
the Stock Exchange, There is no real 
change in conditions. and present low 
prices can he almost entirely attributed to 
distrust. Railroad earnings, as already 
raid, are exceedingly satisfactory, and 
about $30 000,000 in dividends and interest 
were distributed on June 1st, the only re- 
ductions of consequence heing in the 
Reading securities. London has again 
been a seller of American securities, 
partly from necessitv, but largely through 
fear that the monetary difficulties will 
cause further liquidation here. Tn Lordon 
easier rates for money are now prevailing, 
and the fortnightly settling day last week, 
which was looked forward to with much 
apprehension, was passed with onlv one 
failure of importance. The general want 
of confidence, however, stimulated pro- 
fessional bear operators into renewed 
activity. Large gold exports. the low 
Treasury reserve and dissatisfaction con- 
nected with the affairs of several large 
corporations. notably Richmord  Ter- 
minal. Reading, Norfolk and Western, 
and Northern Pacific all combired to pro- 
mote the decline. Speculation in the In- 
dustrials was tame, appearances indicating 
that liquidation in these is complete. 
Call money averaged about 237. Time 
money was dull, because lenders cortinue 
indisposed to place their funds beyond 
immediate control. The usual rates were 
5¢ for 90 days and 544 for 6 months. Com- 
mercial paper is still in large supply. but 
city banks, with few exceptions, are out of 
the markets, and single named paper is 
practically unsalable, Rates are 6}@74 
for prime double names 69 days and 4 
months. . The bank statement was an 
unpleasant surprise, showing a loss of $4,- 
452.000 in surplus, The currency move- 
ment was in favor of this center. but the 
banks lost heavilv through sub-Treasury 
operations and gold exports. Foreign ex- 
change was dull but firm. The supply of 
bankers’ bills was small. and with a good 
mercantile demand for bills higher rates 
were imperative. A favorable feature 
was the comparatively liberal supply of 
bills against July and August breadstuff 
shipments. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


June 3d May 27. Decrease. 

leone o eeeecceces $416 690,206 $415,9'1,600 * £788,800 
Specie............ 70.156. 400 ae 500,700 
Vewal jenders.. 58.683,990 —-63.934,000 5,281), 100 
Qe 431,411.20 5,313,900 
Circulation ——— 5,570,500 50,200 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie .........6. 870, 158.499 a $5,700 
Legal tenders.... 58,683,900 63,053, 80) 5,280, LOU 

Total reserve..  $128,840,300 $131, 21, 100 $8, 780,800 
Reserve requi : 

against dep’ts. —:107,852,800 = 109,181,175 1,328,375 
Excess of re- 

eeeee rn 

egal require- 

mente — eee 21,987,500 25,493,025 452.425 
Excess of reserve, June 4th, 1892........06+ ehorit 7) 


~* Increase. > 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Bid. Asked. 
112% 





TI, S. 48, 1907, remIStEred........cceeerecreveee lll 

17. S. 48, 1907, conpon....... 2% = 
Ext. U-S. 2s, a. registered. . e ose 
Currency 6s 1895........+6.+ Ww? 
Currency 6s, IRE. = 


Currency 68, I¥i.... eee 
CUPTEONCY AF, TRAR , csc eeee sseneee voveee 





Currency 6.1899, ,...cccceveverveers wrveres 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as fol- 
lows: 









Bid. 
60-days o 48 
Sight nae vee 48946 
Cable transfers... 4.8954-90 
Commercial long. dda eehshenwesedaonentinaonm 4.8544-34¢ 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 

















Bid. Bid. 

Am. Exchange........ 152 |Leather Manuf........ 230 
Broadway. + seeeseee 200 (Lincoln Nat’l......... 450 
Butchers’ & Drovers’, 182 18 
Ceutrai National..... 135 
Chase National....... 450 220 
Chemical. 4000 

a eee 400 Metropolitan 5 
re itizens’. f Metropolis. - 450 
Columbia... 275 |Nassau........ 155 
Commerce... » |N. ¥Y. County.......... 0 
Continental........... 132 | N. Y. National Ex 130 
Corn Exe ae. 255 |Ninth National.... .. 117 
East River. 145 |Nineteenth War« ) 
Fifth Avenue. -2000 |North America.. 
First National........2500 |Oriental 
First Nat'l of S.I..... 10 |Pacific 
Fourteenth St... - 15 |Phenix 
Gallatin Nat'l . 300° | Republic 
Garfield Nav’! : 400 |Second Nat’ 
German Am.... . 122 |Seventh Nat’l. 
Germania... .....00- 330 | St. Nicholas 30 
Greenwich 150 |Southern National.. 
Hanover. ... ........ 3380 |State of N, 1 
Hudson River... 153 | Third National....... 105 
smoarvers’ & Traders’ 59% |Western National.... 112 


EE 066 Seine bssnnancen 150 


ANK STOCKS. 
Sales of a stocks for the week end- 
ing June 3d, were as follows: 









AMEPICA. .00:000000000 21446 aed YOrk...ccccooses 226, 
Am. Exchange...... 152 nth .. 125% 
ares... Pest 236 -. 10 
POUT. 2.005. 200 
Mechanica’........... ies | 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Asked, Sales. 
H. 5. Ciatia Company. Ist pfd.. 103 - 
ec ccccecccoccoces “100 108 - 
Thurber-Whyland . com. ee 20 oe 20% 
MO, BEB e .cnccses 8U 
Trow Directory, mi oa e oe 
do preterred . ° 81 
Proctor & ——. com .. . . 
fd oo . 
i, i 
Americ an Straw ie Co.. ms ed 0 
CODING OO... n0scscrecccseee Side 
New York Biscuit ee 45 
Diamond Match Co.......60000. vee ee 125 








FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

-The 50,000 shares of the National 
Bank of Commerce of this city are 
held by 1,687 shareholders, an average 
of twenty-nine shares each, 


....A decision has finally been reached 
that the fares between New York and 
Chicago shall be $20 for trains scheduled 
at twenty-eight hours or more, $22 on 
= ty-six-hour trains, and limited trains 

-St. Luke’s Hospital in this city was 
sold to a private purchaser a few days 
since for $2,400,000, This is at the rate of 
$1.200,000 per acre, and it is said to be by 
no means the most valuable property in 
the city. 


. Comptroller Eckels seems to be one 
of those officials who will administer the 
laws as he finds them. He proposes that 
bank directors shall understand the obli- 
gations they assume when they become 
such, and he will endeavor to make them 
understand that they are liable under the 
law for the fulfillment of their duty to 
stockholders and depositors. It is worth 
something to live to see a proposition of 
this sort made by one in authority. 


..THE INDEPENDENT has suggested 
and now repeats the following : 

Repeal the Sherman Silver Law. 

Give the director of the Mint authority 
to coin subsidiary silver coins as the busi- 
ness interests of the country demand. 

Provide for the issue of bonds for one- 
half of the amount paid for pensions in 
each year; these bonds to be the basis 
for further National bank notes as fast 
as more currency is needed. 

The tax of 10% on State bank circulation 
to remain, 

No more compromises on the silver 
question. If we are to go down, let us go 
down with our flag flying. 


...As announced in the Railroad Num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT, Messrs. Harvey 
Fisk & Sons have removed to their new 
offices at 24 Nassau Street, which are 
conveniently and handsomely fitted for 
the transaction of their large business. 
This firm have been favorably known to 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT for 
many years, and have gained the confi- 
dence of the public to an unusual degree. 
Devoting, as they do, their entire ener- 
gies to investment business, they are pe- 
cuiiarly qualified to give advice to our 
readers in regard to placing money safely 
on investment. They issue from time to 
time lists of selectéd securities, which 
they will be pleased to mail to any of our 
readers sending them their name and 
address. 

....Mr. E, A. Mears, of Fargo, No. 
Dak., who during the past ten years 
has organized several banks in that State, 
had au interview with the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Washington a few days 
since with a result which promises to oe 
of protit. Two of M:ars’s banks at Fargo 
were closed on the 29th ult. by order of 
the Compz:roller. and he told Mr. Mears 
that the two banks could not resume busi- 
ness and that he would not grant a char- 
ter to any new bank with which he 
(Mears) was known to be associated. The 
Comptroller went on to remark : 

“IT told him that so far as otber National 
banks were concerned, whenever my inves- 
tigations disclosed that a bank was being 





operated on his plan, as a mere tail to a 
speculative kite, should treat it as I had 
treated his banks, close the doors and pro- 
ceed to wind up the business.”” 

If Comptroller Eckels’s ideas had been 
put into practice in the Department a 
dozen years ago a large amount of money 
would have been saved to Eastern people 
many of whom arestockholdersin Mears’s 
banks. 


.Fairhaven, Wash., is located on the 
northern portion of the great Puget 
Sound, upon Bellingham Bay, a com- 
pletely land: locked harbor, containing an 
area of eighty square miles, with safe an- 
chorage for the largest ships. Vessels 
can sail directly from the Pacific Ocean 
to the wharves of the city without tow- 
age. It is one of the most delightfully 
situated of the Western cities, the land 
gradually sloping from the water inland 
toward the hills back of the city, the 
harbor in front containing many beautiful 
islands, while the snow-white top of 
Mount Baker is to be seen in the back- 
ground. The country adjacent to Fair- 
haven is probably one of the most fertile 
to be found in the United States, with a 
mean temperature of about sixty degrees. 
Great crops of all kinds of cereals are 
produced, while on the islands in the 
harbor the finest fruits of all descriptions 
are grown in great quantities, and of 


finest quality. The deposits of coal 
and iron contiguous to the city 
are very great, and are of the 


finest quality. The western half of Wash- 
ington, as we all know, excels in the great 
variety and quantity of its standing tim- 
ber. it is estimated that there is now 
standing of merchantuble timber in the 
State 410,338,335,000 feet. Many acres 
will furnish 100,000 feet. The trees grow 
from 150 to 800 feet high, perfectly 
straight and of great size. The size and 
hight of growing timber in Washington 
is one of the greatest surprises to an East- 
ern visitor, Fairhaven is admirably lo- 
cated for the shipment of the products of 
the northwestern portion of the State, 
being connected with the interior country 
by the Great Northern, the Canadian Pa- 
cific, Northern Pacific, the Bellingham 
Bay and Easternand Bellingham Bay and 
British Columbia Railroad Companies. 
The city offers attractions for those wish- 
ing to make profitable investments, for 
residence purposes and for manufacturing 
and business enterprises. 
DIVIDEND, 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of 134 
on the preferred stock, and 3% on the 
common stock of this Company, payable 
June 26th, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., ° 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
sTanr 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 














sale. 


Circular Letters of Credit | ; 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


832 Nassau Street. N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICESQ7ARE, BOSTON, 
_HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, _ 


E. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on on hand. — Tacoma, Washington. 


Gold Bonds fx 


fo 
67,6 Bosvon b1k.. ONOS Peabo 
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| WKITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
| TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


INVESTMENT 
BONDS | rove, asc stauep, eee 
GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Eguitable Baildien. | Denver. Colo 

HIG “CLASS INVES ENT SEU URITIES. 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 

mining stocks, and speculative development m | 

stocks, practically sore for amount invested an 

promising large profits in dividends and increased 

values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 

Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 








PACIFIC TERMINUS 


OF THE 


Great Northern Railway 


MR. W. E. GERMAIN, Real Estate Bro- 
ker of Everett, Washington, says the choice 
business property on Hewett Avenue, the 
principal street in the city, can be bought 
for $3,500 per lot. This avenue has the most 
complete double track Electric Railway 
System in the State. It connects the bay 
side with the river and all the leading in- 
dustries in thecity. Everett, only eighteen 
months old, has more money invested in 
manufactures than all other cities com- 
bined in the State. Parties desiring to loan 
from $10,000 to $25,000, in sums of from $1,000 
to $2,000 each at 10 per cent. per annum, on 
gilt-edge security, should correspond with 
W.E. Germain, who will furnish any maps, 
printed or special information in regard to 
Everett free of charge. No better invest- 
ments can be found on the Pacific Coast. 
Insurance companies please take notice. 
As further evidence of these facts, The New 
York Times, of January 29, 1893, is quoted : 

“At the town of Snohomish, the hoarse 
greetings of the steamer in the river and 
the enthusiastic hurrahs of the crowds of 
people at the station as the special train 
flies past, tells of a new civilization and 
commerce on this far Northwestern shore, 
that is only waiting the advent of 
the railroad to inaugurate a new era of 
development. A few miles further and 
a breath of salt water is caught. A 
chorus of whistles is sounded as the train 
glides by a great paper mill. Then the 





} stacks of a smelter appear 0. the left, and 


the large red buildings of the Whaleback 
Works are seen on the right. This is Ever- 
ett, the terminus of the new line on Puget 
Sound. As the train slows up on the wharf 
the sight of great ocean ships, steam tugs, 
and Sound steamers greets the eye and gives 
the impression of an established port city.” 

Will furnish New York City references, 
and refers to the First National Bank, and 
Bank of Everett and Rev. H. Williston, 
Everett. Address W. E. GERMAIN, Post- 
office Box 85, Everett, Washington. 


“THESEC U RITY BANK | OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. ‘Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 

yment. F.A.¢ ‘hambertain, President, H. M. Knox, 

ice President, E. F. Mearkle Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, Cashie r, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier, 


~ SPOKANE, WASH. | 
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SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
wi LLIAM M. BYERS. 


oH. B. PALMER, 


H elena. Montana. 


STATE, county AND. “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments. 
Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Hele na. 


Piles of sy apes 

money EVERETT 
will be vEY in 

Snohomish County, Washington, the Pacific Coast 
Terminus of the Great Nor hern Railroad 
within the next ten years. Don’t yom wantsome? 
A littie money and a little grit will get it for you. 
JOHN E, MoMANUS, Banker and Broker. 


t@ All banks and the pastors of all the churches 
know of Pmy responsibility, and to o them Ir refer. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
— MAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
ATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gitewodaed” est Mortgage loans & Real 
state Investments. 
_ Write for particulers. 


SPER CENT. GOLD MORTGAGES. _ 
One wf years time. Interest 


GouL D & “wil ITWORTH. Seattle, Wash. 





FIRST ORTGA =z ANS, 
O/ NET Fi2* tly noe fe aie. 
Owe semi-annua) is 6 y dre, fton New 

Ov k. Personal attention ‘given to al 

_—, a anaes references. Address 


K J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 


‘OWN Western lands which do 
not bring a fair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans which are 
not satisfactory, and you 
want to sell, or 
OWN Western mortgages 
that should be foreclosed, 
en rite to tre 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT 6o., 
KANSAS CIT MO. 
Full P+ TN desired. 








FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber tn the world. 


roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. 
fead Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for saating purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had o: 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
cncHlAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


n farm or city mortgages upon real cstate 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota? Have - 
aby trouble with titles, non. payment of taxes, etc.? 
Do you wi h prompt, reliable legal ares oe atten- 
tion in any way? iignest, re foren. e3 gi ven. (orre- 
spondence desired, OR & WOODARD, 
904 Guaranty Lonytuttateg, Minneapolis, 








6 per cent. Bay City (Mich. ) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


Descriptive circular on application, * 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

__—« 82 G Cedar Street, N. Y. 


“The Trust Company of America, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00, 





OPFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Prov dene 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank Klocs, Denve 

First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. Municipal and 
Corporate onc s Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 4% years’ experience. Correspondence -olicited. 
7. 8 EET, Pres't. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice. Pres’t. 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
I iabgicedccuanmatses: ceecesesevae $2,006,000 
DUINAUT daAcacands edveccacetiaaens : "3.000.000 


Accounts F emery Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
uperior Facilities for a eee tions 
SAFETY PFronit VAULTs E UAL TO 
NY IN THE COU NTR 
EBENF. F K. Witla iHT, President. 
STU KSANT FISH, Vice-President. 
EDWanp E. POOR, Vice- ye 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashie 
EDWARD J. BALDW IN, ‘Ase’ t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. Hart, C harles Sternbach, 
Gparies Sc ribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 

Rockhill Potis, August Be Imont, Richard Dela- 
Reid. Francis k. Apple ton, Jonn Jac ob Astor. 


Shrewd investors are now buying acres adjacent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregon, 
is the place to buy acres for from 80 up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply tull 
information, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 


___271 Alder St., " posstand, Oregon, 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.; mentioning INDEPEND- 


8.F, JAYNE. “A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 





954 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT, ; SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERAS, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
ages 


120 to 150 





Homes sold workingmen, payable in 
monthly in-tallments. 
For particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


Weat Saperior, Wisconsin. 





The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 

ting from 4 to 104%. 
Full Particulars given upon application. 
A. J. WEISBACH, Sece’y. 





EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Eighteen months o!d, has 24 industries in successful operation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 population, elee- 
tric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co., Everett, Wash, 
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FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 Kast 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 

Care of Estates and Properties, Collection 
of Rents, 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loaus, Insurance. 
Special atte an given to the Care of Property and 
ollection of Rents. 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2ith St., 

Branch offices, 18 Wall St. and 3 tie St. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS........81,000,000 
DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 

Interest allowed on deposits, © hecks pass through 
Clearing House same as on City Banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Est: ites, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Kegistrar, Transfer and Fi- 
nancial Agent for states, etc., railroads and Corpora- 

tions. 

ee P. TOWNSEND, Presider 

CuAae 2 z BAKNEY, Vice President, 
, i 2d Vice President. 

FRED’ K 1 D6 

HE ENKY TOW Nst cND, 


MONEY TO LOAN 


- ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed, 
B sigprenrend AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursements. | | 

34.N AMSAU sT. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N.Y. 

1S9 Montague St.(Keal Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 


DENVER : 


NASR’ Secretary. — 


One of America’s great cities 
Population 150,000, Delightful 
climate, Leads all in transit 
facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; Vast and growteg ‘agric ul- 
ture, and leading nance center. RE/ Es- 
TATE INVESTMENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on application, 


THE, CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 
st ~ ‘ J pag LIN, President. 
New York Office. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


Fourteen Y iixperience. 
K eat ENC ES: 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Unton 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Montrei i: Third National Ban 
*Saa Antonio, Texas: Lockwood N: ational Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage ‘company, iimited, 
For information write to 


. B. CHANDLER, 


272 Cammerce Street, San Antonta, Texan, 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double ) the amount losned thereon. 
Oorresnandence aniic 


Home Since, 
Times Building. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBEKT L, COE, 


MEAI ) & COE, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO, 


INVESTMENTS 2, 354%, ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


Desirable 
6” Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 


3 Bread Street (Drexel Building), N. Y. 


The Jupiter-Belmont GOLD 


BValuable Treatise on Colo. 
applic ation. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. F. W WITTE R. V. Pres. 


Mines mailed on 





W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 
J. H. BLATR, . Sec, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cage, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions as, at Dutuath, and in many lines of 
business it is y Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country which is rapidly develop- 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of inv —- as you can make it the most profit. 
able trip of your life. Call on or write 


C. E. LOVETT & CO, 





Gnited States 
Sorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - #2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFIC ERS. 
President 
...Vice President 
my OL AN dv. Pres. & Tr. 
RNB -Assist. Treasurer 
ELLIOTT Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8S. Fri Luther Kountze, 


risco 
William EF, Batley. Seattle, °C —- T. Lewis, 
Lewis ¥ 


Charles D. Dickey, Jr., 

William P. Dixon,’ The - 4... Mortor rd, 

Kobert A. Granniss, Richard A. McC urdy, 
Robert Oly oat, 

Edwin Pac ukarc 

William W. eliaens, 

Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 

James 8 Timpson, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY | 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


$50,000 MORTGAGE, io, y EA. R 6 
f CENT. GOLD BONI 
issued by Jateone? High Line Canal ob I Re servoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property valued at over $500, 
(0), has no indebtedness other than these bonds, Vor 
tull information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
26 Seventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 2%, 150 Broadway, N. Y.C Ity. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to & oa 
cent, on improved city property with insured tit 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, 

Charles K. Henderson 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G, tlubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


Ist 
tR 


er 


Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? Wecan 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
Six per cent. interest paid on time de titer Invest- 

ments made for customers. Correspondence solicited, 

Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N.Y. 


YHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 

) COMPANY, 52 WALL STREET, NEW one, Jane 
Ist, 18s. 4 dividend of ONE AND TIREES -QUAR- 
TERS PER CENT. on the preferred stock and 
THREE Pe R c KE NT. on the common stock of this 
company will be paid at this office on Monday, June 
26th, 1893. Transfer books will close on ‘Tuesday, 


June 6th, and reopen on Tue apay. June 27t 
M YKES, ‘Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 

tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subseribers with their re- 
newals. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Six months........ $1 50 
75 | Nine months 
00 | One year 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber. 
One year each to two subscribe 
Three years to one subscriber.... 
Three subscribers one year each, 
Four years to one subscriber.... 
Four subscribers one year each.. 
Five years to one subscriber 
Five subscribers one year each 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


> 


One month 25 
Three months..... 
Four months 


Single 





MEsskS. GOULD & WHITWORTH, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, offer in their advertisement in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT, eight per cent. mortgages in 
sums of two hundred dollars and upward, ae 
from one to five years, interest and principal — e 
in old. They will be pleased to have our re 

rite to them for a list of desirable investments and 
will take pleasure in furnishing best references. 
Seattle isa thriving city and presents excellent op- 
portunities for the safe investment of money. 





THE Title Guarantee and Trust Company, of Port- 
land, have unusual facilities for loaning money at six 
to eight per cent. interest on improved Portland city 
property on perfect title secured b a fret _inortgege, 
principal and interest payable in estate 
values in Portland are — and reli 


CHAUNC EY M. al 


THE other day, in speaking of the improved facili- 
ties for luxurious travel in this country, said : 


* We are abandoning the old system of lighting the 
cars with kerosene lamps, and more than half the 
coaches have already been equlpred with the most 
improved and the safest system o hting known in 
this country or Europe. ith the new Pintsch lamps 
there can be no possibility of danger from explosion 
or otherwise, as the apparatus is all outside of and 
under the car, and in the event of a mishap, the fix- 
are become detached and the gas escapes into the 





The brilliant Pintsch Light, the finest car illumi- 
nant in existence, now in use on the Union Pacific 
System, fulfills all the requisite conditions so happily 
noted by Mr. Depew. ~400,. 





E. STEINBACH, of Tacoma, Washington, offers in 
his advertisement to act as agent for our readers who 
wish to make investments in Tacoma in choice secu- 
rities, paying from six to ten per cent. securities. 

The city is enjoying a steady and healthy growth. 

—_——_— 


LOW PRICES IN CARPETS. 

THE well-known carpet warehouse of Messrs, 
Shepard Knapp & Co., Sixth Avenue, Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Streets, is now stocked with an iminense 
display of carpets. mattings, upholstery, lace cur- 
tains, etc., of every description, embracing the new- 
est and best styles at lower prices, probably, than 
ever before known in the New York market, At no 
time in the past were the attractions in the way of 
age a 80 great 98 at the present time. The season 
is closing, and this highly res: ected firm has deter- 
mined to offer terms which carpet buyers cannot re- 
fuse.. Those who want goods in their line either for 
city or country use should not fail to give this firm 
an early call. Messrs. Shepard Knapp & Co. also 
offer an immense stock of furniture, embracing 
goods wanted of every description in parlor, bed- 
room, library and dining room suits. Goods especially 
adapted to country cottages, hotels and other wants 

can here be supplied at me lowest »west possible terms. 


J. ROT HSCHILD—MILLINERY GOODS. 

THE #eason will soon close with this popular firm, 
and they have decided to offer their immense stock 
of Parisian hats and bonnets, together with their own 
manultacture, ip the most fashionabie and desirable 
styles at the very lowest prices. This houseis known 
throughout the country for keeping the best goods 
exhibited in the New York market. ‘or a score of 
& ears or more they have been extensively patropines 
by the best trade from the city and country. Their 
steck now embraces everything that could be de- 
sired, and the prices are guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
We assure our readers that a personal acquaintance 
with this highly respected firm since its organization 
has convinced us that thisis one of the most desira- 
ble and popular establishments in the city. New 
York is now filled with strangers from the North and 
East as well as other sections, on their way to Chie 
cago,and our leading stores are thronged with buy- 
ers. All such, as well as city residents, should visit 
Rothschild’s, ‘and there they will be abie to supply 
their wants. They have artists who at short notice 
can furnish goods in their line to please the most 
economical as well as the most fastidious taste. Their 
stock embraces artificial flowers, ribbons, laces and 
otner fancy articles in demand atthe present time. 
We call special attention to the great Bargains they 
offer this week iu trimmed and untrimmed Hats 
and Bonnets. 





a 
THE advertisement of Mr, W. E. Germain, of Ever- 
ett, Washington, in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
tells a most remarkable story in regard to one of the 
newer cities of the great Puget Sound country; of a 
city conceived, organized and built by probably the 
wealthiest syndicate which has ever undertaken a 
similar enterprise. Opportunities to be derived from 
careful investments in Kverett can be obtained by 

correspondence with Mr. Germain. 
———_-> 


WHAT IS CARMELITE ? 
Ir is the lightest weight black silk and wool fabric 
made, and a Priestley. Sheer and as cool as muslin, 
et strong, with a dust-resisting surface which causes 
tto be specially desirable for traveling parponss or 

for general wear. Satisfactory wear Guaranteed, 

Important. All the Priestley dress goods are 
stamped every five yards, on the under side of the sel- 
vedge, with the manufacturer’s name (B. Priestly & 

Co.). Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


z. a MALY «00. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


“Star” Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reac mine the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. 

self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffler, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star” the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced,and none 
more durable at any price. In oa walnut or syca- 
more at $18.99, $22.49 and $23.4 

Allof one quality, the difference y Dies e denotes 
only the different styles ot ¢ abinet w work, 








THE PROPER BELTING FOR 


THE NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED 


For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit 
any waist perfectly. Made with a split in which edge 
of material is inserted, Can be had in Black, White 
and Gray, Mohair or Silk. For sale ev erywhere, 
Sample yard sent to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 
by the Sole Importers. 


SECKENDORF & O0., 26-32 E, Houston Sti, N. Y. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





. DIED. 


HAMMOND. — ies at pe home in Ann Aroor, Mich., 
May 6th, 1893, JOHN HAMMOND, aged 85 years 
7 months and 1l days. fie was ainember of the first 
Corgregational church of that city. 











..566 & 58 West 14th St. 
1022 Chestnut St. 

292 Boylston St. 

.... Fulton St. cor Hoyt, 
Rue d@d’ Enghien en. 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF FINE 


MILLINERY GOODS 


At Greatly 


For the present week we 
have arranged a most inter- 
esting display of Trimmed 
and Untrimmed Millinery 
of the highest order. 

The novelties we will show 
are the latest productions of 
the leading Modistes of Eu- 
rope and the best American 
talent. 

Elegant Paris Bonnets of 
most exquisite beauty. 

Perfect gems of London 
Round Hats, Toques and 
SAILOR HATS for Street 
Wear and Promenade. 

Special shapes in Untrim- 
med Hats. 


Novelties in all other de- 
partments of Untrimmed 
Millinery Goods. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS in 
TRIMMED HATS and BONs« 
NETS this WEEK. 


Our patrons of this and 
other cities are cordially 
invited to inspect these 
choice Novelties, which we 
sell at the most popular 
prices. 


JUNE SALE OF 
DRESS GOODS, 


Our usual summer sale of Dress Goods 
begins this week. 

Remaining lines of Rich Dress Goods, in- 
cluding costliest novelties, are marked 
down to the prices of ordinary goods, 

Elegant Orepes, dalf-Silk Tweeds, 
Changeable Grenadines, Stylish Suitings of 
French, Scotch, and English make, at $1.00 
per yard; these goods are in irregular 
lengths from 5 to 8 yards, and, in view of 
the reduced prices, are to be sold only in 
lengths, as cut. 

500 pieces Storm Serges, in best shades 
of dark blue, at 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00, 
and $1.25 per yard. These are superior 
value:, and cannot be duplicated this sea- 
son. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


Reduced Prices. 


NEW YORK. 











eee | 


is found by the dealer that says 


Half Hose 


“they wear too long.” Their 


unequalled durability is not due to good material and workmanship 


only, but also to 


PERFECTION OF FIT. 





t=” None genuine unless stamped eawerih, on the toe. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 





Shaw Srockine Co, Lowell, Mass. 





June 8, 1893. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 





Exceptional Offerings 


THIS WEEK. 


ATTRACTIVE VALUES IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


ANNUAL SALE 


LADIES’ MISSES’ and 
CHILDREN’S 


Untrimmed Hats, 


Latest Shapes, Colors and . 
Braids, at 


39" 48% 95° 


WHITE AND BLACK 


LEGHORN FLATS, 
14° and Q5° 


Largest and Richest Stock of 


Fine Flowers and Feathers 


IN THE CITY. 
As a Special we offer 


1,000 DOZEN 


FRENCH MONTURES 
25% 30% 48" 


Worth 81.25 to $2.00. 


Umbrellas and Parasols, 


24 and 26 inch Navy Blue 
Serge Sun Umoprellas, Dresden 
ball handles,best Paragon frames, 


with cases, 
‘| 98 
» ach. 


22 inch all silk Coaching Para- 
sols, Choice Natural Handles, 


2 - each. 


Fancy Parasols at Reduced Prices. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Men's Genuine French Balbrig- 
gan Shirts and Drawers, 


50 each, 


Men's Oxford, Cheviot and 
Madras Shirts, Laundered Collars 
and Cuffs, cut and finished in the 
best manner, Latest Shades and 
Patterns. : 


QD* cach, 





LADIES’. 


JACKETS, CAPES 


OUTING SUITS. 


DECIDED CUT IN PRICES. 
JACKETS 


in Clay Diagonals, Serges, 
Worsteds, Kerseys, ete, in plain 
effects and with Capes; new 
this season, full backs, large 
sleeves, all allan and black, 


4” and 6.8 


Prices Heretofore, 
9.98 to 15.00. 


CAPES 


in Broadcloth and Clay Diago 
nals; all desirable shapes and 
styles, richly embuoidered, 1ib- 
bon trimmed, and for mourning | ¥ 


wear, 7 98 | 


a” to 


Prices Heretofore, 
5.75 to 16.60. 


EATON OUTING SUITS 


of Serge Cheviot, in black and 
navy blue, warranted all wool ; 
a few of the Jackets lined with 
silk; Skirts fully 4 1-2 yards 


wide, 
4 98 ; 


Price Heretofore, 8.98. 


House Furnishing Dep’t 


Grain Leather Club Bags, 
Leather Lined, 





10 in., Bin, Redemndl 
4 8, 4 2, 9 11. 
SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 


18.” to ae 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 


3." © 12." 


HARDWOOD REFRIGERATORS, 
34; 
| 9. worth 11.50, 





MEN’S SANITARY 
WOOL UNDERWEAR 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
All Grades at Lowest Prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St, 
~ SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 


_ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
HOLY LAND PARTY. 


mM ity August 0th Steamship “* NEW YORK,’ 
GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 








Colorado Springs is perhaps the most finished an¢ nd 
= health resort west of the Mixssissippi.—JULIA 
RALPH, in May Harper's. 
After the 
World’s Fair, IT R ? 
Why not to 
olorado Springs, Col.? 


Thirty hoursin a limite@ vestibule express train, 
with dinner and every modern luxury, tr AnSpo rts the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide soak, 
with a climate of matchless charms. 
For all information, with desc riptive pamphlet, ad- 
« Gro0. REX BUC HAN 
c olorado Springs, Colo, 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY, 
Express Service 0 Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg, 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse — Spring sailings: 
Colum iy kh 122M , Normannia,July > 11A.M, 
Aug. Vic,..June 15, M. | ¥. Bismarck, Jul.j274P.M. 
Normannia, Ju.22.12. OP, M. | Columbia, Aug. Riv A. M. 
F, Bismarck, sane iA. M. | Aug. Vic., Aug. 10,3 P.M: 
Aug. Vic. Jul y 13, .M.! Normannia, Aug. 17 WAM. 
HAMBURG- pn heen PACKET Co.,, 37 B’way, N.Y. 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 
729 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














LAWN MOWERS, 


: worth 3.50. 
ALSO BARGAINS 
China and Glassware. 
H. O'NEILL & €0,, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St. 





OR SLIP OFFi 


No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
. 359 Broadway, New York, 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL CLEARINC SALE. 


Axminster and Royal Wiltons 


At About the Price of a Brussels. 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


A large live, patterns we do nat pasond dupli- 
cating. AT ABOUT aan Cost 
OF PRODUCTION 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere), 
White, Red Check and Fancy Patterns 
Krom $5.00 Per Koll of 40 : ards. 
A line of fine fanc cy Damask patterns, odd pieees 
at the uniform, rice of 
$7.50 CR ROLL ar 40 YARDS, 
Worth $15 per I 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’ 7 


Our importations cons set of all = newest 
designs and colorings i 


Furniture Coverings and ‘Draperies, 


Also LAr. CHENILLE AND VELOU R 
CURTAINS in great variet 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd Foret wet own. * en ng) at 
RIC 





Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 1 3th AND 14th STS,, N. ¥. 


OMAHA SIOUXCITY 





THE DIRECT ROUTE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND OMAHA 











4 TRAINS. DAILY. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


Chicago & North-Western | ‘EQUIPPED WITH 
Railway Offices 


208 Clark St., CHICAGO 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK 
5 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 





| THE BEST OF ALL 
| MODERN RAILWAY 
APPLIANCES 








28 (800) 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


CRANSTON’S, 
West Point-on-the Hudson. 


Special rates with good family table during May. 


Hotel Fully Open May 27. 


Baths and new sanitary plumbing throughout the 
house. Abundant supply of pure mountain water. 
Three furnished cottages in connection with hotel. 
Mr. Cranston will show — of rooms and make 
engagements at “* The Mar!borough,” New York. 


THE C RANSTON w EST PT. HOTEL C 0. 











Deer Park and Oakland 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(MAIN LINE B.& O.R. R.) 











SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893. 


Rates, $66, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ng to location. Address 


GEORGE ©. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House and Annexes 


OPEN MAY 20th. 
Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 








combining health and rest, all told in a new illus- 
trated book “Summer Homes Among the Green Hills 


of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Cham- 


plain,” containing addresses of family homes. Prices 
from #4 to $10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with 
rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, 
outdoor entertainment, fishing, boating, climate and 
scenery unexcelled. Mailed free on application to 
A. W. Ecclestone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 


T.H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, 


or 3. W. Cummings, G.P. A.,C. V. R. R., St. Albans, 


“WORLD'S FAIR REST.” 


This building is situated at the corner of 69th Street 
and Evans Avenne, aboutten blocks from the Fair 
greene, away fromthe dust and smoke of the city. 

is withia one block of the cable cars on Cottage 
Grove Avenue; two blocks of the Electric on 67th 
Street; two blocks of the Tist Street station of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and Pittsburgh 
and Fert Wayne; six blocks from the Elevated, ILli- 
nois Centra) and other roads entering the “rounds, 
Iu‘s also within easy walking distance. The build- 
ing is new, of brick, three stories, neat and clean. 
anu a number of first-class restaurants are close at 
hand. No liquors, tobacco, ye ntlemanly conduct 
will be wwlerated. Rates from $5 to $5 per week. 


GEORGE M. COOK, 
3742 Cottage Grove Avenue, C ‘hicago. Ill. 


Hotel Lafayette. Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 


The largest and most beautifully situated of any 
summer resortinthe West. Has accommodations for 
800 guests, with ali the conveniences to be found in 
the modern hotel; wide —-_~ ample grounds, bil- 
liard rooms, bow ling alleys, lawn tennis grounds, 


boating and fishing without limit. 

A fiveorchestra will furnish music. Popular open 
air Concerts by full Military Band. Thirty miles 
from St. Paul and twenty from Minneapolis. 

For me », address rir June 2uth, 


HOLCOMBE 
Room 45, Great Northern “yy ‘St. Paul, Minn. 
otel, 


_ After June 2ist, aduress to the I 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


WOODSIDE, ON PASSAIC RIVER, bigh 
bluff, ov erlooking the famous rowing course, 32 min- 
utes from New York by Erie R ruit, shady lawn 
and tennis court. Two minutes from station. 60 
trains daily. Private American family. a. board 
3 or 4 persons, $8 and %10 wee mS Addre: 

Mrs. STAFFORD, Riverside Ave Woodside. ‘ N. J. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 
feet above sea level. No malaria, no mos- 
quitoes, pure water, good food. The possi- 
bility of cholera makes high altitudes ex- 
tremely desirable the coming season. Boat- 
ir g, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 

CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Port Jervis, N. Y¥. 
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THE LAFAYETTE fABATOGANY: 


Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Cul-ine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests. 
62.00 to $2.50 per day. ope rates for the season. 

Cc. E. TODD, Manager. 


The Great = Hotel 


At 60th Street and St. Lawrence Avenue, 


CHICAGO, 


Is the largest of the World Fair Hotels, containing 
1,100 rooms. Itis most advantageously located rela- 
tive to the Exposition, as it fronts Washington Park, 
and is only two blocks from the Midway Plaisance 
Grand Entrance. It is an ideal summer resort, and 
equal in management to the best in the city. It is con- 
ducted on the European plan at $1.50 per day, each 
person, two in a room. 

This beautiful Hotel is now open under the manage- 
ment of COPELAND TOWNSEND—for many years 
with the famous Palmer House—to whom all com- 
munications mate be mereeunes. 


DESIRABLE ear, Dutch doors HOM 








A bine Principle applied 1 » Consumption 


And diseases of § A ea and 
and SUMMER 
LUNGS. : 


Report of Medical 
Commission show: ig 
ing resuits hith- 
erto unknown and & 
impossible 

A fo pal 


ita of peculiar excel- 
4 lence, including 
separate sanitar- 
jum treatment 
by strictly regu- 
lar physicians. 
A 

aise iiinetrat ed Say Week's 
folder and = ad- 
dresses of pu- & 


tients cured sent jority over an 
on application. westerns Zs elinantio pane 


Sterlin gworth Pm ra tg Box , Lakewood-on-Chatayginy 


of prove super- 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 
No. 12 Park Place, 5 ney Sam. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 4th, Se- 
lected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


rIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk - Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 










Full directions “How to Use Fireworks” accom- 
pany 
Catalogue. 


Each Assortment, and can be found in 


Send your orders early and avoid the late 
rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO 
OF AMERICA, 




















June 8, 1893. 








Jusurance. 
REBATE STIL] “STALKS 
ABROAD.” 


TuE Spectator takes, for the present, a 
rather discouraged view of life insur- 
ance reform. It says that discussion of 
rebate seems almost to have died out with 
the close of the winter’s meetings of the 
agents’ associations, and affirms unquali- 
fiedly that in all the great centers of popu- 
lation the rebater is bolder to-day than 
ever before, and is offering inducements 
which outdo all former efforts. In con- 
versations with agents cases are repeated- 
ly mentioned where eighty and ninety per 
cent. is rebated ; but ‘‘ the entire premium 
is not thrown off, as a rule, till the end of 
the year.” This last observation should be 
explained for the lay reader, who might 
understand that the rebated new entrant 
gets the bulk of his premium taken off at 
first and the remainder at the end of his 
particular policy year ; the year referred 
to is the calendar year, and the remark is 
that as this year draws toa close the pres- 
sure to roll upa big total of ‘‘ new busi- 
ness” is so fierce that any concession de- 
sired is granted. Very recentiy (continues 
the paragraph we are quoting) an agent 
of one of the giants called upon a man 
insured by him for $50,000 three years 
ago, collecting the full premium of $2,800 
and urged him to take a second $50,000; 
his proposition was heard, and the start- 
ling reply was made that a policy for 
$100,000 had been offered in another com- 
pany for $800. 

We do not believe everything contained 
in the papers, even in the insurance papers; 
and this is one of the hearsay stories, 
Consider what is its extreme statement. 
It is that companies write some policies 
for nothing, and even for less than noth- 
ing, since the agent gets some pay ment in 
the form of salary or prizes. This means 
that the company bears the clerical and 
incidental cost of writing policies which 
pay in nothing ; that it carries the year’s 
insurance gratuitously, and since it is 
pretty certain that if there is any consid- 
erable number of such policies written 
some of them will produce a death claim 
during the year, we suppose even the 
strongest holder of the notion that insur- 
ance premiums are all profit, can see that 
writing such policies does involve some 
cost ; and, as just said, the company pays 
something to have this worthless business 
brought to it. Rebated business is worth- 
less business—it is worse than worthless, 
if such an expression is allowable. For 
while it would be extravagantly costly to 
sacrifice one year’s premium for the sake 
of getting anew member, the worst of it is 
that the member so obtained is most un- 
likely tostay. Naturally, men who would 
not insure at all upon a legitimate basis 
will come in under rebate, or will assume 
larger lines than they will or can carry ; 
having had a taste of the pleasure of get- 
ting something for nothing, they are de- 
moralized ever after and expect to sell 
themselves anew, at this peculiar private 
vendue, year after year. Rebate is an in- 
jury to company, to agent, and to the re- 
cipient of it; as injustice and falsehood 
always do, it works harm to all con- 
cerned, 

Policies written and sent out upon gen- 
uine applications, when not taken and 
paid for, enter into the new-business ac- 
count—under the absurd custom still in 
vogue—as ‘‘ issued policies,” under ‘‘ new 
business,” and as ‘not taken” under 
‘“‘terminations.” There will always be 
some failures to complete the transaction, 
but the greater the pressure of compe 
tition the greater the number of abortive 
policies. Wedo not say that any dummy 
applications are made, and we should cer- 
tainly hesitate to say that none are; such 
would answer the purpose of swelling the 
‘“‘new business” account, and we really 
consider them preferable to rebated poli- 
cies, inasmuch as they would cost less and 
certainly could not be more demoralizing. 
A falsehood that is confined to one or two 
individuals is not so bad as one that ex- 
tends to several. 

It seems incredible that grown med, 





Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place t NEW YORK. 


No. 12 Park Place, 






possessing force enough to build up 9 
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insurance business, could be commercially 
insane enough to get into a course so de- 
struetive. Rebate has varying degrees, 
but they compare as selling at cost com- 
pares with selling on a sliding scale down 
to giving goods away. The attempt to 
reduce rates, some years ago, may still be 
remembered by some persons, but that 
was an honest and open attempt; it is 
not supposed that an open reduction 
would be expedient, for that would apply 
to all years as well as the tirst, but insome 
respects this rebate reduction upon one 
year is more damaging. 

If the agents would not grant it, or if 
people would not ask it, or if the compa- 
nies would not allow it—either ‘ if” 
would stop it. State after State has for- 
bidden it, but we have no faith in the 
practical efficacy of statutes leveled at 
what is only malum prohibitum rather 
than malui in se ; that is, rebating is not 
condemned by public opinion as morally 
wrong, and it has even found distin- 
guished defenders as being analogous to 
the universal trade custom: of conceding 
something to large buyers. It is clearly 
a hard thing for agents to resist the pres- 
sure; and yet we verily believe that 
agents who take a firm stand—in just the 
right way and with no trace of Pharisee 
or of scolding—can find their business ad- 
vantage in so doing. We see nothing ex- 
cept indefinite postponement in the Spec- 
tator’s suggestion of a meeting and com- 
pact between representative agents and 
the officers of leading companies. Such 
a meeting, probably, cannot be obtained ; 
if obtained, it probably would not come 
to an agreement ; if the agreement were 
had, it probably would not be kept. The 
worm at the root of compacts is that they 
are conditioned upon observance in good 
faith by all; each member feels doubt 
about the rest and keeps a mental reser- 
vation that he is morally free to be the 
second to break the compact ; he does not 
mean to be later than the second, and his 
suspicion that somebody is getting ahead 
of him puts him under a constant tempta- 
tion to ‘‘ start now” himself. 

It is probably true that those who, in 
their own opinion, are physically the best 
risks are liable to seek rebate, because 
their supposed little need of insurance 
suggests to them to impose terms; yet 
agents will agree that the rebate seekers, 
taking together the physical, financial 
and moral conditions, are not the most 
desirable class. There is no sensible 
agent who would not prefer, despite the 
old saw, the whole of a trade to a fraction 
of a larger and less clean one. So the pub- 
lic could take a most valuable part in the 
reform if they would. Since the evil is a 
part of the sacritice offered to what has 
been aptly dubbed ‘the god of volume” 
the woodenest and most stupid of all man- 
made deities, too—and since it is only to 
make a show, upon paper, the public 
could refuse to he impressed by such 
trumpery tinsel. Nay, more, the public 
could not only refuse to be attracted by 
‘* bigness,” but could take notice of rebate 
and put it under ban. When solicited 
to insure, men could say that they would 
accept no rebate nor would they joina 
company which allowed it; they could 
in a measure put upon the agent the 
burden of proving innocence of this 
taint. Such a breezy and wholesome 
treatment would tone up the moral sys- 
tems of agents wonderfully. We do not 
trust at all the notion that people 
can be scared by telling them that rebated 
policies cannot invoke protection from the 
law; but if the substantial men whoscorn 
such methods as rebating, as being bad in 
business and morals alike, would put a 
little of their scorn upon the man who 
solicits them, tho he be not himself a re- 
bater, it would be of service. Moreover, 
the old member should make himself 
heard from; he will be, some time, and 
the best time is now. It may be interest- 
ing to him to know that he is the one who 
pays for rebate—it is nobody else. 

e say once more that we have no faith 
in compacts, but all faith in individual 
action; that has the staying quality 
which the compact lacks. We cannot 
receive with patience—and certainly can- 
not with respect—the plea that the com- 
panies are powerless to dictate to the 
agent, because ‘*we all want his busi- 
ness.” The opportunity waits him who 
has insight to see and fiber to seize it. 


Any one of three men whom it is not need- 
ful to name can put an end to the rebate 
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vice when he chooses. He must not 
merely be willing—he must will. He 
must accept what the act involves. He 
must grasp the nettle, with a grasp that 
holds and endures. 

We make no immediate predictions. 
We simply say that the opportunity is 
waiting. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. 1893 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAX >» NEW YORK, 
ANIZED 1850. 


Semi- aa. oie Jan, i 1893, 
CASH CAPITAL. .........000008 1°39 000 
Reserve for all Habilities...... .... G15 106 82 933 7 
Net Surplus..........+0065 assets 

ROBOCB ree cccccvcccccccccecesd coos x= 192 42 


Peliey-hattore in this Coonmony have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SARRTY he LAW 
ER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS, F, GOODRICH, ‘Vice-Presiden 
GKO. ©. HOWE, Sec. HAS. 1, POST Aast, Sec, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. NEw YORK, January Uth, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TJANUALY, 1BOB....rccccccccccccccccccccescces 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums...............+ 5,162,393 46 











$3,690,250 86 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3st December, 1892......6.+.+00065 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 
DO casancctcsvecnssvscsses $1,466,178 06 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenges....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at............cccceceeeeees 1,020,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank........ceceeeeeee ° 


AMOUNL,.......00008 06-000 enesccsccccers 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H, ATT Cs Pa 
CHAS, D. LEVERIC 


J_D. JONES 
W. HH _ MOORE, 

















. A. RAVEN EWD. FLOYD TONES: 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TORNURE, 
WM. STU iRars, WALDHON P. BROW 
BENJ AMIN H. "FIELD, ANSON W HARD. 
JAMES G, DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, OMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, +USTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH, AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W, CAMPBELL 
TOHN _L. RIKER, VER H. BROWN, 

CU. A HAND, CHRIS. DE THOMRE? 
SOHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 


1 RES WURDETT, ERETT 
ee eee WILLIAM B BOULTON 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
SPRETE Piet: 1892: Se ooriest as 

$2,328,768 94 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the old life rate premium. 
v Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
onan pony, Ay te ‘ elues to which the fneured 
is w weieled b : e Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamp! rates and values for any age sent en 
application to to the Company’s Office. 


BENJi TRE oP Dies PVi..rvee. 
‘Asst, See, 














Organized 1843 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A, McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 





BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
ames C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F, Baker 


George Bliss 





Rufus W. Peckham 
. Hobart Herrick 

m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
‘ Henry H. Rogers 


TRUSTEES 


Dudley Olcott no. W. Auchincloss 
Frederic Cromwell 
— T. Davies 

obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. sae 
Charles ©. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
—— E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 





A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Fred-ric Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, ow York 


Continental 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER .3ist, 1892. 


-ASSETS. 

NS I IR ys 55 505 de ose eso kessnenesvennces $21,983,944.02 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 

chases under foreclosure of mortgages.............. 23,912,412.49 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 

SE I ovine os p00 dbase ve ckacessisesensesne 75,084,749.48 
Loans ‘secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market value, 

cs ki ckk idehe Me Siesessseaeansechebs onus 5,913,500.00 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 


purchases under foreclosure 14,122,736.70 





Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested) 5,554,006.66 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 

ee Ee ar eae 6,488, 702.66 
Totai Assets, December 31, 1892........... $153,060,052.01 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities 
and accounts described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to 
be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing Policies (4% Standard), 


and all other liabilities... 02. .........ccceceesecees $121,870,236.52 
Total Undivided Surplus (4% Standard), including 

Special Reserve of $2,500,000 towards establishment 

II wehbe Sh ne inns e00oesnbesseeres ose 31,189,815.49 


$153,060,052.01 








We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 











surplus. From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 
Geo. W. Phillips, J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries. 
INCOME. 
FUNNNND 2 cs: bb neu bi cwukGesh se sc EbE oe ne cosine hibk bus $34,046,568. 39 
ee eee 6,239,669. 10 
$40,280,237.49 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments........... $10,859,373.04 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 
NR ccc cba lb sbocdub ebboeee senses bers. kee 5,675,074.94 
Total Paid Policy-Holders.................. $16,534,447.98 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..... 4,083,478.35 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.... 3,544,021.01 
_$24,161,947.34 
New Assurance written in 1892............. $200,490,316.00 
Total Outstanding Assurance .............. 850,962,245.00 
DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HyDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


John A. Stewart, — D. genes, 
Geo. C. Magoun, evi P. Morton, 
William M. Bliss, Charles S. Smith, 
Wm. B. Kendall, ‘~~ T. Low, 
G. W. Carleton, A. Van Bergen, 
E. W. Lambert, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
H. S. Terbell, Oliver Ames, 
Thomas S. Young, Eustace C. Fitz, 
ie J. McCook, S. H. Phillips, 
aniel D. Lord, Henry R. olcott, 
Wm. Alexander, if F. DeNavarro, 


Louis Fitzgerald, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, 
M. Hartley, 

H. M. Alexander, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles G. Landon, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
August Belmont, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
John Sloane, 

S. Borrowe, 

H. J. Fairchild, 
Eugene Kelly, 


Horace Porter, ames H. Dunham, 
Edward W. Scott, aniel R. Noyes, 
C. B. Alexander, M. E. Ingalls, 
Geo. DeF. L. Day, T. D. Jordan, 
Alanson Trask, S. D. Ripley. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Is one of the strongest and best Life Companies in the country. 





Our new forms of LIFE, ENDOWMENT, and LIFE, ENDOW- 
MENT and ANNUITY POLICIES have all the liberal features en- 
dorsed thereon: Extended Insurance, Cash Values, Loan Privileges 
and Paid-up Values. 


INCONTESTA AF O YEARS. 


Our NEW 10-20 TERM PLAN commends itself to all wanting 
cheap insurance with privilege of changing to other plans if desired. 

Full information can be obtained of agents in all large cities, or 
by applying to the Home Office. 

In 1892 the business of the Company shows an increase in each 
of the following items: 


Assets, Surplus, New Premiums, Insuranre Written, Insurance in Force. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec. 








FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT - 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY Ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 








ASSETS. 


Oe ee ee ee oe: $12,531,016 75 
OES AN INN, 55. os: 6 ninn ov sos snw weawiesseeneene's 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages. ...........cccecepeceeeeeeeeee 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ................eeeeees 3,916,000 00 
ee 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 
Gs a vcivncist ccameiisuncesisonsscesees . $137,499,198 99 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
EO TIN is oa ns: wn osen snes neeserecucaes ’ 1,618,362 89 


TOTAL LIABILITIES...............-..-.00 $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


Total Premium Income,..........csceecserscseceecs 
Interest, Rents, Ct. ......ccccccccccsccccccoccce = 


TOTAL INCOME..........-......-+- iosiainhiaant 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


ROUBBS WIRED 5 6 6.5isis ois:cccis cicsiss cnc c ences pen cc eeeaet $7,896,589 29 

Endowments paid............eeceeeeecceccceccceeee 1,114,301 99 

Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders.......... ..13,995,012 33 

Commissions, .... 22 .00ccccccccceccroscccces 

Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
lS Ey yr Ts Trin re rr biel 

Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 1,629,715 65 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... eee $21,654,290 76 
Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 





$16,804,948 10 





$25,040,118 93 
5,896,476 90 


$30,936,590 83 





4,178,316 60 


1,851,246 18 





NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($1 6,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,. . Treasurer. 
A.H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. S. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, .. . . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,... . . . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,....... . Cashier, 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, - « » « Auditor. 


H. C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


. Supt. of Agencies, 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH. 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F.BUCKLEY WM.B.HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS, AUGUSTUS G.PAINE A H, WELCH, 
WILLIAM 6, WHITNEY, 
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Old and Young. 


NATURE. 


BY CHARLES LOTIN 











HILDRETH. 





NAMED with a thousand names, I am but 
one ; 
Mother of men that are, or were of old, 
Of all that creep or fly below the sun, 
The eagle and the blind-worm in the 
mold. 


Iam the seed that sprouts, the leaf that 
falls, 
The summer’s bloom, the winter’s blight- 
ing breath ; 
I am the first spring bird that cries and 
calls ; 
I am the pangs of birth, the peace of 
death. 


Mine is the hand that guides yon speeding 
spheres, . 
And these small motes that glimmer in 
the light ; 
I write on rocks the record of the years, 
Whose feet thread down the cities in 
their flight. 


Iam the smallest part, the mighty whole. 

I sing with singing streams in quiet 
lands ; 

I rave with winds on seas that reel and roll ; 

I loose or leash the tempests with my 


hands. 

I wave my torch, and lo! the lightnings 
flare ; 

I breathe, and hark ! the forests sway and 
rock ; 


I speak ; the thunder-lions in their lair, 
Roar diapasons with the cyclone’s shock. 


I am the lover’s voice, when all the night 
Throbs thick with passion and the scent 
of June, 
When beauty, silent with amazed delight, 
Yields hand and lip beneath the early 
moon. 


I am rude, ruddy health, and wan disease ; 
Dives and Lazarus areone with me: 
I am the law that smites, the thief that 
flees 
Utmost and undermost of sky and sea ; 


Strength of the strong, and weakness of the 
weak, 
I dare the soldier on to deeds of fame : 
I urge the dastard’s flight through battle 
reek ; 
I am the death, the splendor, and the 
shame. 


Make forth into the world to work and win; 
Victor or vanquished, fare thou well or ill, 

Taste fruit of good, or bitter bread of sin, 
Sovereign or servant, I am with thee still. 


Child of my breast, I neither love nor hate; 
With equal bliss and blight I dower thee; 
I hold and hide the secret of thy fate ; 
I slay or save, I bind or set thee free. 


I ask no prayer; not mine the meed of 
praise. 
I blindly grant the gift, or wield the rod. 
I am the slave of One unseen, who says, 
‘** Let it be so ’’—ye mortals call him God. 
New York CIty. 


- 


AT LIFE’S BEGINNING. 


BY VIOLA ROSEBORO. 











IN a mossy, antiquated Southern town, 
my mother and I were reopening, for a 
time, our old home. We had returned to 
the place after a long absence, and we 
found that even here, completed and for- 
gotten as it looked, life, that is change, 
had crept ceaselessly on, and that there 
were around us more strangers than old 
friends. 

Among these new neighbors was a 
young gentleman of something more than 
three years, who early sought our ac- 
quantance. When I first saw him he was 
furiously riding the board fence that 
bounded one side of our yard. WhenI 
appeared he reined up his steed witha 
piece of twine and called out : 

‘¢ Hello, I know who you are!” In this 
he had an advantage, socially speaking, 
over me ; but he hastened to put our in- 
tercourse on a footing of equality. 

‘*Lee Tichens,” he said, was his name. 
As I knew that a Mrs. Kitchens lived in 
the house he pointed out as his personal 
property, I inferred that an absence of 
sustained familiarity with the English 
tongue was accountable here for a mis- 
placed consonant, and that he was her 
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son. Mrs. Kitchens was a stranger to us ; 
but I knew that she was a widow with 
several children, and that her husband, a 
young lawyer, had been killed in a quar- 
rel with a kinsman two years before. Of 
her father, too, old Squire Brisbane, I had 
heard ; for he in his day had been one of 
the noted characters of the county—a sa- 
gacious, outspoken, old eccentric he was, 
of whom endless stories were told. 

I thought, as I looked at Lee, that at 
least he had his ancestors to thank for as 
masculine an outfit of temperament and 
physique as ever developed in three years. 
As he stood there with his feet planted 
apart, his hands behind him, and his black 
head thrown back as he raised long-lashed 
dark eyes to mine, the baby so evidently 
felt—all unconsciously—like a big man, 
that his white pinafore really struck me 
as absurdly, incongruously feminine. 

As I turned again to the house I invited 
him in a general way to come and see me 
some time, and he accepted on the spot 
and came at once. My mother welcomed 
him with a hospitality born of an uncon- 
scious and well-founded assumption that 
baby visitors were, of course, especially 
her guests ; but this time the assumption 
was misplaced, for here was one that re- 
versed the common order of things, and 
calmly put her in that secondary position 
that was usually mine. 

‘*Do you live here too?” he inquired of 
her, keeping tight hold of my hand as he 
looked about him. 

We met the question of his entertain- 
ment in the usual immoral manner, and 
set him down to tunnel his way through 
a big sweet apple. He went about the 
task with a good will. He was always 
hungry. that child, and to eat all day long 
seemed as natural and nourishing to him 
as to a colt; but before this apple was 
gone he stopped with it lifted in both 
hands halfway to his open mouth, while a 
delightful thought irradiated his counte- 
nance, and all but closed with the breadth 
of the smile it brought the twinkling eyes 
fixed upon me. 

** You not got no peaches, is you? I got 
two at my house;” and while he spoke 
the apple was deposited on my lap, re- 
gardless of my gown, and Lee was out of 
the open door and pattering down the 
gallery. 

Presently he returned, stalking heavily 
across the grass (he was apt to take amaz- 
ingly long steps), winded now, and with 
two big peaches hugged to his breast. It 
was an ordinary peach year ; that is, the 
crop had failed, and these were the first 
I had seen. 

‘“‘T eated the rest,” cried Lee, as he 
came within hailing distance; ‘‘ my 
maw”—pause for breath—‘‘ sayed—keep 
these h-yuh ; but—she’s gone off now ;” 
and with a grin of simple triumph the 
young one entered the room. But bis 
face sobered as he stood still and gazed 
for a moment stedfastly at my mother ; 
then he looked down at his peaches, and 
finally he walked up to her with a stern, 
duty-doing‘air, and grimly deposited one 
in her lap. Whereafter, simultaneously 
breaking into a smile and a run, he flung 
himself with the other upon my knee. 

“Eat it,” he commanded, holding it 
up; ‘‘it’s good ;” and when I began a 
gracious refusal, Lee's face fell with such 
a look of shamed disappointment that 
there was nothing possible but to retract 
instantly and begin eating the peach. 

He stood and watched me in his favorite 
attitude, his hands behind his bit of a 
back, shaking his head emphatically at 
every offer of a piece till, seeing me fairly 
launched, he picked up his forgotten apple 
and gravely seated himself, back to us, in 
the doorway to finish it. 

My mother held up her peach and said, 
sotto voce: ‘‘He gave you the bigger 
one ”— 

“IT know I did,” piped Lee, without 
turning his head ; and then he repeated to 
himself, nodding his head before taking a 
very big bite—‘‘ know I did !” 

From that time it was understood that 
Lee was my own especial friend ; in fact, 
it was only a day or two till he declared 
his sentiments more directly. We were 
sitting side by side on the gallery steps, 
where I was watching what of the sunset 
I could see between the treetops, Jee 


leaned close agains’ me, throwing a grimy, 
dimpled fist across my lap. 

‘°K Lady’s goned away, ain’t she?” he 
remarked, with a sigh of satisfaction. 
“The Lady” was the title by which he 
had elected to distinguish my mother. 

‘* Maybe she won’t neva come back,” he 
continued, with sudden and unseemly 
elation. 

‘* Oh, I hope so,” I declared, earnest!y. 

‘Yen I gotta go-ome ; my maw sayed 
so ;’ he sadly tried to explain. ‘‘ My maw 
she sayed I could stay till ’e Lady comed. 
I love you,” he added, plumply, turning 
toward me and throwing both arms 
around me; but as I hugged him, he 
hastened to add, with punctilious loyalty : 
** And my maw and grandmaw and Billy— 
not A’nt Liz,” he concluded, firmly. 

His Aunt Liz was a neighbor, too, and I 
had seen Lee coming from her door, only 
the day before, feeding upon a liberal 
slice of cake. I recalled this circumstance 
to his memory, and asked if Aunt Liz had 
not given it to him. 

‘* Ess,” he admitted, promptly, quite un- 
confounded; but then drew back, and 
looking in my face, added, with an up- 
lifted forefinger and in a portentous 
whisper; ‘‘but she did it to serd me 
home !” 

It was months before I was driven to 
follow this example of inhospitality ; but 
in time there arose an estrangement, a 
sad estrangement, between Lee and me. 
Before it came we had experienced a de- 
lightful friendship, and with whomsoever 
Lee was naughty—and there were people 
who called him a bad child—with me he 
was good. We suffered sometimes from 
differences of opinion, it is true ; but these 
had never passed the dispassionately con- 
troversial stage; as when, for instance, 
he insisted on ‘‘ licking” the horse, when 
we drove together, and I insisted on put- 
ting this conduct to the test by asking if 
he liked to be licked. He did not enjoy 
having his point of view confused in that 
way, for he did not lack friendly feeling 
for the horse, only he found driving too 
delightful an occupation to be passively 
pursued ; and at last he settled that phase 
of the controversy by asserting, with a 
quick upward glance, when I teased him 
once more with the old question : 

‘* Ess, when I’m a horse I do,” 

Occasionally, to be sure, he had shown 
a certain appreciation of the pleasures of 
sin for their own sake ; one day he sat on 
the floor by my chair, building block 
houses, and, in recognition of a ruinous 
accident to one, he exclaimed softly : ‘‘’E 
dickens ;” after a moment's silence he re- 
peated louder than before, ‘‘’E dickens !” 
When I still took no notice he dropped his 
head back against me, face upturned, and 
questioned in an easy, conversational 
way: ‘‘’E Dickens—izz at pooty ?” 

There came an unfortunate day when 
Lee’s perversity was more seriously 
stirred. I came upon him in his own 
home in deep disgrace, and some miser- 
able instinct of morality led me to assume 
a stern and shocked surprise when I 
heard the chapter of his misdeeds. They 
were rather heinous, it is true. His pale, 
nervous little mother said that that morn- 
ing at church he had been the worst child 
she ever saw in her life, and she said it 
with a genuine and irritated sense of mor- 
tification that must have oppressed the 
baby—I can think how, now. 

‘* He crawled down under the pew, Miss 
Adeline, if you’ll believe me, when my 
eye happened to be off him a minute,” 
she wailed, ‘‘ and across the aisle, and he 
got in between Mr. Simpkins’s legs—he 
does sit with ’em spread apart so you 
know—and he jumped up quick before 
anybody saw him, and I suppose Mr. 
Simpkins was dozing a little; he does 
sometimes, they say, and anyhow, he 
jumped dreadfully, and swore—out quite 
loud, and they say that old Mrs. Tell is 
going to try to have him churched for it ; 
and Mrs. Simpkins has always been say- 
ing that I didn’t bring Lee up strict enough 
anyhow—I’ve heard of her saying it. And 
that isn’t half; that’s the trouble with 
Lee, when he starts in cutting up he 
doesn’t know how to stop. Mr. Simpkins 
put him out in the aisle and pushed him 
toward me, and he stood there making 





faces, with everybody looking at him, 


(Sister Liz says the preacher almost 
stopped), and when I got up to go after 
him, he ran down to the door, and I just 
had to go, too, ardbring himhome. And 
Idospank him! Sister Liz says he is one 
of the hardest children to govern that she 
ever saw of his age.” The little woman 
ended in a tone of querulous self-justifi- 
cation. 

Meanwhile Lee stood listening with his 
head hanging, but his back very straight, 
and industriously twisting his pinafore. 

‘* Stop spoiling your clean apron,” com- 
manded his mother, with that strange 
absence of any sympathetic perception of 
the resources of embarrassment that most 
of us show in dealing with children. 
Goaded in this way what did Lee do but 
hold out his apron and spit upon it, and 
then, with inconceivable stupidity, not 
seeing that the infant was rushing down 
the broad road leading to destruction only 
because he did not know how to get off it, 
I thought to help things by telling him 
severely I should not love him if he was 
such a bad boy. 

It was a brutally misjudged measure. 
That was not the way he loved, poor little 
soul; if I had been set upon and disgraced, 
he would have been far enough from so 
treating me.. His was not the tempera- 
ment to break down into the helpless sim- 
plicity of suffering that saves often where 
strength fails; met with contumely, it 
was inevitable that he should try to pre- 
sent a front suited to war, and now, tho 
his lip quivered an instant, and his eyes 
filled and wet the lashes, he caught his 
breath after a gasp, and stated briefly 
that he would ‘go whip Tommy ”"—Tom- 
my the horse. . 

‘Miss Adeline won’t take you riding 
any more,” declared Mrs. Kitchens. ‘‘I 
suppose I’ve got to do something to him,” 
and she took her son by the arm and 
marched him off to a dark closet. My 
heart went out to the fat legs of him as 
they were hurried, much too fast for his 
comfort, through the doorway ; but still I 
did not comprehend what isso clear in 
retrospect, how what Lee most desired in 
this world was to get back into his old 
grooves and be fairly good, loving and 
loved, and that all he needed was a little 
tactful help in accomplishing his wish. 

But, alas, instead of receiving such help 
here, he was left to bear a cruel share of 
“‘the heavy and the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world;” his divinities and 
authorities had failed him, and his uni- 
verse was become a dark labyrinth in 
which evils descended upon him from 
within and without, and good eluded him, 
and where, with his infantine lack of per- 
spective, he felt indeed that he had !ost 
his way forever. 

The situation may look trifling, but to 
me it seems a veritable example of the 
sorrowful human fate, and, like situa- 
tions we call graver, it brought endless 
consequences. 

I suppose his mother, altho she was not 
the most maternal of women, in some 
weak, divine, mother-way, by some un- 
merited caress or some self-indulgent in- 
dulgence, soon made things up with him ; 
but Lee and I had no peace between us 
for weeks to come. I waited for him to 
be good, and he, understanding himself to 
be cast for the part of a bad child, and a 
sense of alienation working in his little 
breast, became, every time he saw me, 
aggressively naughty. And that was very 
often; he visited me constantly for the 
purpose of making faces at me from 
my own doorstep, or of slamming my 
own door, or of simply standing glower- 
ing, two feet of dreadfully sullen baby, 
before me. He was really odiously 
naughty, and I, in my stupidity, was fair- 
ly bewildered by him. 

** Lee,” I would say, ‘‘why have you 
turned into such a bad little boy? I can’t 
love you when you act so. I wish you 
would go home if you can’t behave bet- 
ter ;” and then Lee would fling himself 
face down on the rug, and silently beat a 
tattoo with his toes, or he would run out 
and bang the door very hard, and then 
stay outside, making rude noises and 
waiting forme to appear. You see, un- 
lovely as he was, he did not misbehave so 
violently as he might have done, evidently 
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that must mean utter banishment. But 
tho a desire for my society was one root 
of his conduct, and a sense of inalienable 
disgrace was another, it is certain that 
the situation soon begot a genuine rebel- 
lious perversity as a third. 

One day, during this sad season, my 
mother happened to lament aloud the fact 
that some passing lad had a cigaret in his 
mouth. Lee knew the boy and was fond 
of him, and he wanted no better occasion 
to fling down the gauge of battle. 

**T’m goin’ fmoke jus’ like ’at, when I 
det big—pooty soon, right ’way!” he de- 
clared, taking a stand defiantly in the 
middle of the room, head back, feet apart, 
and both hands clasping the stick carried 
as a gun over his shoulder. 

My mother expostulated only to draw 
out further declarations of vicious ambi- 
tions ; so then she turned tome and we 
began exchanging remarks on the foolish- 
ness of little boys in a way that was 
indeed, I fear, hardly polite, tho we meant 
it to be salutary ; apparently our inten- 
tions miscarried, for Lee, tho outnum- 
bered and talked down, presently caught 
sight of a servant passing through the 
yard, and hastening to the docr, with 
particularly long strides, he called out in 
most decisive tones : 

** Jem—Jem! you tell Simpkins to send 
me a bag a’ tobacco, twick,” 

Mr. Simpkins, the gentleman whom 
Lee had so compromised in church, and 
of whose wife’s criticisms his mother 
stood in such awe, was the principal vil- 
lage shopkeeper, and it was to him this 
imperative message was to be delivered ; 
having spoken, Lee had the dramatic in- 
stinct to walk on out of the door and go 
home without one backward glance. 

I don’t know how long this estrange- 
ment might have lasted had not a some- 
what momentous incident brought things 
right by a rough road. 

It was a mild, spring-like February day, 
and I was out investigating the old 
flower garden, when I saw _ passing 
through Mrs. Kitchen’s gate a little pro- 
cession that made my heart stand still ; a 
small boy was holding the gate open, 
while an older youth went through with 
something in his arms—something—it 
was Lee, unmistakably Lee; but Lee, 
with his dear little black head lying limp 
on the young man’s arm, and his fat legs 
—but just then I saw one fat leg kick out 
feebly, and the sight gave me great pleas- 
ure. Behind the young man was another 
white lad and two Negro boys and a pick- 
aninny, sex uncertain. 

I ran to the fence and commanded one 
of the Negroes to come to me ; he left his 
place in the procession reluctantly, but 
then seeing one of the other boys make a 
start as if he contemplated coming, too, 
he suddenly realized the pleasure of 
news-telling, and bounded across the yard 
in haste. 

‘* Little Lee Kitchens done hurt hisse’f, 
hurt hisse’f bad, and he done done it, Miss 
Ad’line, done it—dey was talkin’ "bout 
you an’ you’ maw, Miss Ad’line; it was 
down by de hitchin’ poses, and Lee he 
clumb up in ole Miz Pembroke’s buggy”— 
but quotation is not here an advantageous 
method of narration. It seemed that Lee 
had run away from home and was enjoy- 
ing himself pretending to drive Mrs. Pem- 
broke’s old horse, which was safely fas- 
tened to the hitching post. Considering 
the character of the animal one would 
have said no pastime could be less danger- 
ous ; but, nevertheless, peril was at hand. 
Two youths,who were lounging close by, 
happened, of all things in the world, to 
begin discussing my mother and myself. 
Apropos of some visitors we were enter- 
taining, one remarked that we were come 
to be a good deal like Yankees ourselves. 
“‘ Aw, Miss Adeline’s a regular Yankee,” 
declared the other, loudly, he having rea- 

sons of his own for disliking us. The 
tone attracted Lee’s attention; he had 
come into the world too late to understand 
the full obloquy which even little boys 
once felt to lie in such a speech; but he 
realized the tone as injurious, and so 
promptly replied : ‘‘She ain’t never.” 

The lads saw an opportunity for enter- 
tainment and promptly embraced it ; they 
teazed the child into a fury, and then, 
having no idea of making a special hit, 





said: ‘‘ Your Miss Adeline don’t care any- 
thing about you nohow; she loves that 
pretty little girl across the street lots bet- 
ter than you.” 

No sentiment of masculine superiority 
had at best suffered to keep down Lee’s 
jealousy of the little girl across the street. 
Now he stopped crying and stated quietly, 
‘* jes as if he was goin’ to do it shore” 
that he would ‘‘till” his tormentor ; he 
began to climb out of the carriage that he 
might encounter him hand to hand ; the 
hight was great for such short legs; the 
old horse took one sudden step—Lee, 
who usually climbed so well, was too ex- 
cited to be surefooted, and he fell be- 
tween the wheels, cutting his head badly 
and throwing one shoulderblade out of 
place. 

Before I knew what his hurts were, I 
had sat for what seemed a long while on 
Mrs. Kitchen’s doorstep waiting for the 
doctor to arrive, and then waiting for him 
to come from his patient, and in that time 
I came to understand the child as I had 
not done before, and little as I knew my- 
self of life, I could but reflect pityingly on 
the unfitness of such a nature for such a 
world as this. 

At length Iwent in and saw him, pale 
and bandaged, and looking so tiny on the 
big bed, and, if you'll believe me, that 
mite’s face once again set in grim sullen- 
ness at the sight of me; but at last I 
brushed aside all that nonsense, and when 
I began to cry and kiss the one well 
brown paddy-paw that lay on the counter- 
pane, Lee fetched a little, gaspy: sob and 
pulled my face toward him by my front 
curls, and put up his rosebud mouth to 
kiss me ; and that was the last ever I saw 
of a naughty Lee. 

To be sure the uniformity of my subse- 
quent experience may be somewhat ow- 
ing to the fact that our acquaintance 
lasted only two months longer. I then 
came North once more, never to return to 
the old place again. 

The unwonted activities of our house- 
hold during our preparations for depart- 
ure Lee found delightful, and his legs and 
tongue flew in ceaseless activity amid our 
packing boxes all day long. Yet he had 
enough of some dim comprehension of 
the coming separation to make him abound 


‘more than ever in that warmth of whole- 


hearted lovingness which was the very 
core of his personality. He wanted to 
give me everything that he had, from his 
eyeless hobbyhorse to his new Tam 0’ 
Shanter cap; and I ate his candy and his 
peanuts till they choked me. During one 
of the last days when the place was in 
great confusion, one of the servants said 
something about sending Lee home, and 
Lee listening, then and there conceived 
the plan of the last of the many games he 
had played with us ; this time he went to 
my mother—not his usual course—and 
most winsomely proposed that they should 
play he was her little boy ; he knew, you 
see, where the authority lay when it came 
to the pinch ! 

‘* Maw,” he proceeded instantly, ‘‘can’t 
I hammer iss box for ye? Can’t I have ’e 
big nails? Wellen lem-me put vese fings 
in vere, Maw;” and then in a moment: 
‘Don’t you want ’unem Tichen chillun 
to help you, Maw?’’—he ran to the door 
and called out, ‘‘Lee Tichens, Lee Tichens! 
tum h-yuh; reckon he ain’t home, Maw,” 
concluded the monkey, without one sigh 
of consciousness. 

He had a great deal to say about the 
shipping of our goods during these days ; 
were we going to ship this, and where 
would we ship that, and one of the last of 
all his funny speeches—one of the last for 
us—was when he finally came to me as I 
sat on a trunk on the gallery, and, throw- 
ing his weight upon my lap, asked, lvok- 
ing up through his lashes with an irresist- 
ibly lovable mixture of shyness and sly- 
ness: ‘‘How do youship’em—wiv a gun?” 

That trunk contained many a little 
gourdful of hickory nuts that Lee had 
trolled up with asI packed it; again and 
again I told him he had brought too many, 
but back he would come with more, ex- 
plaining at last: ‘‘ You mus’ have ’nough 
to las’ till yoh tum back.” 

I suppose I know of the last flicker of 
memory that ever enabled Lee to recall my 
name ; two years later some one spoke of 





my mother before him ; he stopped his play 
and listened. 

‘Do you remember the girl who used to 
live next door, Lee, that you were so fond 
of?” asked the visitor. Yes, Lee remem- 
bered, but when called upon for her name 
he could not give it. 

‘Don’t you remember how she used to 
let you drive Tommy ?” 

‘*Have they got Tommy now?” ques- 
tioned the child. 

No, he was told ; Tommy was sold. 

“*T bet Missadeline was mad,” quoth 
Lee, old associations saving me for that 
once from nameless oblivion. 

Ah, when the poets, softening our sor- 
rows into beauty, sing for us of the losses 
of life, why dothey not put in a strain, 
poignant and tender and eerie, about our 
babies who toddle out of babyland and 
are never more to be found in all the far 
universe? No other passing away seems 
so utter. I donot wantto go back and 
see the big, strong, rough, indifferent lad 
that takes my litcle Lee’s place ; but with 
all these miles between us, so that he does 
not too rudely shatter my memories, I 
feel an inexpressible sympathy for him ; 
for as I grow older I understand more 
and more of the cruelty and the danger 
and the inequality of the struggle of life 
for hearts such as his, hearts whose good 
and whose evil are alike illy suited to the 
little god of this world. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE shutters had been bowed to keep 
The summer sunshine out, 

And one fly, in the darkened room, 
Kept buzzing round about. 


’T was afternoon, and all the air 
As still as it could be, 

Except when bees were booming round 
The tulip poplar tree. 


And all the brown books stood in rows 
Upon the crowded shelves ; 

Between their well-worn backs they kept 
Their reading to themselves. 


But on the lowest shelf of all, 
A cheerful row was seen ; 

My own books waited there for me, 
In red and blue and green. 


Forth from the darkened, silent room 
I wandered hand in hand 

With little Alice, through the strange 
Enchanted Wonderland ; 


Or with the water-babies played 
Down inthe bubbling brooks ; 

Or followed Curdie down the mines ;— 
All this was in my books. 


So waned the summer afternoon, 
Until the heat was gone, 

And lengthening shadows of the trees, 
Were stretched across the lawn ; 


And soft winds whispered through the 
leaves 
Of beech and maple tree : 
“Oh, leave your books and come outside 
And play,’’ they called to me. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER, 


“I KNOW who did it,” said sturdy 
Frank, the oldest of the little company of 
boys ; ‘‘it was them campers we saw go 
by this mornin’.” 

‘““Which way was they goin’?” 
freckle-faced Ralph. 

** West; an’ their whole outfit didn’t look 
worth ten cents.” 

Frank turned and looked off across the 
prairie that stretched in every direction 
from the settlement. 

‘*T don’t know where they are now—in 
a ravine somewhere, I guess; but they 
went close to our dam in the brook, and 
after they had gone the dam was broken.” 

‘** Let’s hunt ’em up an’ see,” suggested 
Ralph. 

In half an hour the boys were on their 
ponies, and in a little calvacade were rid- 
ing over the plain ready to avenge the de- 
struction of the precious dam that had 
cost them so much thought and so many 
Saturday afternoons of work. 

**There’ll be fun over by the school- 
house to-night,” spoke up Jed Mason, the 
postmaster’s son. 

‘* Why ?” 

‘* A dancin’ bear,” he broke out, eager- 
ly, proud of having the first telling of the 
important news. ‘ He’s over to th’ hotel 
now an’ ain’t bigger than a dog— What’s 
that ?” 


asked 





Coming out from behind a little clump 
of weeds was a ragged man leading a 
black animal by a chain. 

‘‘ Why, it’s the bear!” ejaculated Jed. 
‘* Say,” he called to the man, ‘‘ make him 
dance !” 

The man shook his head. ‘* Don’t want 
to dance th’ bear here. The wife an’ 
baby over in next town an’ want to get 
there.” 

He gave a jerk to the chain and plodded 
on. 

‘* He wants money,” suggested Jed. 

“*Let him want—we need ours,” replied 
Frank, touching his horse with the spur 
and leading the way onward. 

As they turned down a little ravine 
suddenly a white-topped, canvas covered 
wagon appeared before them. 

‘“‘There they be,” whispered Frank, 
jerking up his horse. ‘*‘ Now you, Jed and 
Ralph, hold th’ horses, an’ th’ rest of us 
will creep up an’ see what they’re doin’.” 

Silently the little party crept along 
through the tall slough-grass in the bot- 
tom of the ravine until the boys were 
close to the wagon. 

“Hark!” ordered Frank; and they 
listened. 

‘Don’t want to see the pictures!” It 
was a child’s peevish voice. ‘‘ Want to 
see the animals.” 

‘*But you can’t see the animals, Jack, 
they are away off; but when the circus 
comes then I will let you see them all, 
Now look at the bear and the tiger.” 

The wind blew aside the canvas, and 
the boys, crouching low in the grass, saw 
a pale mother sitting on the board seat of 
the wagon rocking back and forth in her 
arms achild. It needed no experience to 
tell them that the boy was ill—the flushed 
face and wistful eyes revealed that. 
Again and again did the tiny lips prattle 
of the animals and the circus, displayed 
on a yellow poster held by the mother’s 
hand. 

The wind died away, and the canvas 
hid the sorrowful picture from view. 

‘* Well, let’s charge on them,” suggested 
freckled George, with a comical sidelong 
glance at Frank. 

But their leader was not abashed. 
thought a minute. 

**See here, boys,” he ejaculated, ‘‘ I’ve 
got a scheme.” 

They withdrew to one side and con- 
ferred for a moment in whispers, and a 
little later the camper’s wagon was alone. 

The emigrant’s wife tried in’ vain 
through the hour that followed to quiet 
her child. The little fellow was not only 
tired but hungry, and his mind pondering 
on the pictures kept him constantly prat- 
ling about the circus animals. 

** Never mind, now, we will see them 
some other time,” said the mother, weari- 
ly. 

** See ’em now,” replied the child, and 
then gazing excitedly out of the wagon. 

Looking out upon the prairie there ap- 
peared a remarkable sight. Coming down 
the ravine wasa black animal dancing 
along sidewise. It was a bear, and be- 
hind came a line of horsemen with sun- 
flowers in their ragged hats, with coats 
turned inside out to show the colored lin- 
ings, and altogether presenting a gro- 
tesque appearance, 

The bear’s trainer was blowing on a 
broken cornet and led the little procession 
around and around the wagon. The 
stranger child’s sobs were forgotten. To 
its eyes the parade was something far be- 
pose its hopes or ideas. And when the 

oys quickened their pace to a trot and 
Frank jumped from his horse while it 
was in motion, the entertainment seemed 
complete. 

The show was not all in appearance, 
however. The boys’ sharp eyes had noted 
the poverty of the strangers, and when 
they went for the man with the dancing 
bear they also brcught some food from 
the nearest store. Now they threw the 
packages into the wagon as they filed 
away, and the little one was munching a 
cracker as the last boy and the dancing 
bear disappeared around the curve of the 
ravine. 

‘*How about the dam?” asked Ralph, 
as they rode along. 

**T don’t know,” replied Frank. ‘It 
almost looked to me as tho some wild ani- 
mal had done the mischief.” 

‘*Say,” as a thought came to him, ‘“‘ did 
you notice the mud on the bear’s coat ?” 

He rode up to the owner of the animal, 
and asked him a question. 

‘** Yes,” was the response, ‘‘ th’ bear took 
a bath in th’ brook an’ rolled all over th’ 
dam. Maybe he broke it.” 

** Never mind,” said Frank; ‘‘ he has 
paid for the trouble now.” 

The performance was never repeated, 
nor did the emigrant’s wagon ever return 
to the settlement; but the suddenly ar- 
ranged circus was long remembered both 
by the little audience and those who were 
the actors. 


ABILENE, KAN, 
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PEBBLES. 
‘““WHAT sort of a girl is she?” ‘Oh, 
she is a miss with a mission.” ‘ Ah!” 


‘* And her mission is seeking a man with a 
mansion.’’—Life. 


..-.What city has the largest floating 
population ?” inquired the teacher. ‘‘Cork!” 
answered the bright little boy at the foot of 
the class.—Chicago Tribune. 


....Mrs. Poindexter (horrified); ‘‘ I heard 
to-day that Mr. Collingwood leads a double 
life.” Miss Forty (with a sigh); “That’s 
much better than a single one.”—Brooklyn 
Life. 


....He: “What a 
woman! She speaks on 
equal ease.’”’? She: ‘“‘A matter of atavism, 
my dear. Her grandfather was a barber.” 
—Le Figaro. 


charming young 
every topic with 


....“*This check is wrong. My beef is 
down for fifty cents, when the bill of fare 
says forty.”’ ‘‘ You ordered it rare, sir.” 
‘Well, what if I did?” ‘* You’ve go to pay 
for rarities, sir.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-.-A Poor Rule that Won’t Work Both 
Ways.—‘' Do they always send people to 
prison for misbehavior, Papa?’ ‘Not 
always. Warden Brown was sent away 
from prison for misbehavior.” —Puck. 


...- Robert: ‘Mamma, my stomach says 
it is dinner time.” Mamma: ‘You'd bet- 
ter go and see what time it is.”?” Robert (af- 
ter an inspection of the clock): ‘‘ Well, 
Mamma, my stomach’s three minutes fast ”’ 
—Life. 

...“*What do you want?” she asked 
through a small opening in the doorway. 
“I’m lookin’ fur a square meal.” ‘ Well,” 
she replied, with a gesture toward the 
woodpile, ‘‘ suppose you begin with a chop.” 
— Washington Star. 


...-A criminal, whose days of execution 
had arrived, was asked by his jailerif he had 
any last favor to ask. ‘I have, sir,’ said 
the condemned man ; ‘“‘and it is avery slight 
favor indeed.”’ ‘‘ Well, if it is really a slight 
favor, I can grant it. What is it?” “I 
hanker for a_ feW_ peaches to eat.” 
‘*Peaches!’ exclaimed the jailer; “ why, 
they won’t be ripe for several months yet.”’ 
“ Well,” said the condemned man, ‘ that 
doesn’t matter—I’ll wait !”—Tit- Bits. 


...-“‘Tam told, dear, that Jack Rattle- 
pate spent most of his Easter vacation in 
your back parlor. Aren’t you giving him 
rathera dangerous amount of encourage- 
ment?” ‘“‘ Why, no, dearest; he is merely 
aboy. ‘To be sure heis a year older than I ; 
but I shall be out next winter, while Jack 
has two years more at college, and it will be 
six years after that before he can earn much 
of anything. So practically he is six years 
younger than I, and that makes him twelve. 
It is absurd to talk of encouraging a boy 
so young as that.”—Hurper’s Bazar. 


...“* Last fall I went over to Alexandria 
from Washington, one evening, to make a 
call. It was dark, and I couldn’t see the 
numbers on the houses. After a fruitless 
search for some ten minutes along the silent 
street I noticed a middle-aged man calmly 
smoking a pipe on the front steps of a house 
a few doors away. ‘I beg pardon,’ I said, 
as politely as I could, ‘but will you kindly 
tell me which way the numbers run on this 
street?’ He took his pipe out of his mouth, 
slowly knocked out the ashes, and said: 
‘Just got ter town?’ ‘ Well, yes,’ I re- 
plied, a little surprised. ‘Evenin’ boat ”’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘What number yer lookin’ for?’ 
‘Forty-nine.’ ‘It’s the other side, four 
doors below.’ I thanked him and turned 
to go. ‘Hold onaminnit, he called; * what 
did you say about numbers runnin’? ‘I 
asked which way they ran in this street,’ 
Isaid. ‘ Well, they don’t run,’ he rejoined, 
fumbling around for a match ; ‘they don’t 
even walk. There hain’t nothing run in 
this town sence the War.’’’—New York 
Tribune. 
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Upper square: 1, Pallid; 2, an exclama- 
tion ; 3, a light; 4, to discover. 

Second square; 1, Agirl’s name; 2, dregs ; 
8, a hole which lets water out ; 4, requests, 

Third square: 1, Skill to accomplish ; 
2, prepossession; 4, a young girl; 4, exist- 
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BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


In me you find the homes of humankind. 
Behead me and possess is what you find. 
Curtail me and in string I bundles bind. 


Complete 1 am indeed a wretched King. 
Behead I pleasant sounds to you do bring. 
Curtail I’m beautiful in early spring. 


Behead me and a unit you will see. 
Curtail, 1’m heavy, what is left of me. 
Complete, you hear me oft in melody. 


Curtail, I hope you do me aye with grace. 
Behead, I’m now of wise and solemn face. 
Whole means to move with smooth tho 
rapid pace. 
KE. C. H. 
CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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Back of the chair: 1, Learning; ™, 
spoken ; 3, male animals; 4, otherwise. 

The seat: Rbomboid.—1, Otherwise ; 2, 
precious stone; 3, mountains of the east ; 4, 
nine inches, 

Down: 1, A vowel; 2, an exclamation ; 3, 
a foreign watering-place; 4, parts of the 
head ; 5, part of the body when sitting ; 6, 
an exclamation ; 7, a consonant, 

Leg on back: Ages. 

Left front leg: Made of turf. 

Right leg: Part of the face. 

The front round: Relates to time. 

The back round: Old. 

BEHEADED RHYME. 
How sad and yet —— 
To lose the world in —— 
O’er the bright plans we’re —— 
To make our whole lives —— 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE Ist. 
AN ANIMAL, 
Reindeer. 
FIVE DIAMONDS, 
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 AttaW ALLAH, AKBAR!” 


Which being translated means 
“There is but one BICYCLE, 
and that is the TOURIST.” 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE C0., 


308-310 West 59th St., N. Y. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr W. E 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 30th St., N.Y. 


AWNINGS FOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
From $3.50 and upwards. 
Lawn Tents, $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00. 
Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 


Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a specialty. 


S. S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St., New York. 











CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TO 
VIStT THE WORLD'S FATR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 

The Christian Home Bareau, 
Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


Beautiful and Useful Wedding Gift—A Lamp 
For Cottage, Hotel, Greve, Factory, Church, 
Loc. 


LAM PS 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY ! 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10 & 12College Place, N.Y. 
The “Rochester” lamp IS “the wonder of the world.” 
If lamp dealers cannot supply IT come to our store. 
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Give THE: BABY 


Remington Bicycles. 





1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convae ue ia 


lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. EQUALED BY FEW 


“THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
' EXCELLED BY NONE, 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Malied free upon request. 
Send for catalogue. 


EMPIRE 
REMINGTON ARMS CO.,, 
313-315 Broadway, 


WINDOW SHADES 











AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE, 


$4.00 wtiocee 
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WHITMAN, 
1316 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
RN soaks tne mse relia 


} Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases 
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JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 
Broadway,bet.Cortlandt & Liberty Sta. 


141 
95° Broadwnhay, bet. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 
01 Sixth Ave... between 40th and 41st Sts, 
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A PRIESTLEY FABRIC 

Will make you a THOROUGHLY RELIABLE black gown. THE PRIESTLEY GOODS are to be 
OBTAINED at all the leading dry goods stores throughout the United States. In Popular 
Weaves! In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. 
Examine the Selvedge! Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B, Priestley & Oo.) Without this stamp the goods 
are not genuine, 
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IT ALWAYS PAYS TO BUY THE BEST, 


Especially when you get the best at the same prices as you would have to pay for 
an inferior article. Therefore when buying fireworks always ask for 


PAIN’S MANHATTAN BEACH FIREWORKS, 


which are now offered in sizes and assortments suitable for 


Public and Private Displays. 


They are in every way equal in brilliancy and effect to those fired at the Spectacular 
Displays at Manhattan Beach, West Brighton, Atlantic City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and other places. 


$25,000 worth of these goods were used at the Dedication of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
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Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


By mentioning this Paper you will be entitled to an Additional Discount 
of 10 per cent. below regular prices. 


PAIN’S 
FIREWORKS CO., 


102 William Street, New York, 
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BAKER’ S BREAKFAST COCOA. 














Satatatatacas. 


go Your Home with 


New WALL Papen 


The most complete assortment of samples ever is- 
sued sent anywhere upon receipt of 8c which covers 











only. Deduct ween — 


VARANTEED 
‘o HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL To ANY. 


HEAPER THAN EVER 


Good Papers, 3, 4c. onl r Roll; rs 
5, 6c per Roll; Embossed Gilte, 8, l0e. and 
> #inch BORDERS to ma 

8-inch BORDERS to match, 3c 
pF. A. CADY, 306 en St., Providence. JR. I. 


OUR COLD ‘WINTER 
was a true test of your furnace. A good 
furnace will heat equally well at all times. 
If your furnace disappointed you in the ex- 
treme weather, it is a matter weli worth look- 
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ing into. When you change examine into 
the merits of the *‘ Perfect’’ furnace. Cata- 
logue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK, 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

*97 Sixth Street, PORTLAND. Ore. 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


446 & 448 Fulton &t., 
Bele 






Brooklyo, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 

The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
» Shoe. Catalogues sent 
on avplication. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
andtron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty, 














THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 


The Rost. 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co, 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
2) Feet East of Broadway. 








HEN WHIT, AND SOLE MAN 
PHILADELPHIA. PE PR. G 





House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NT ROOFs 


NEW YORK. 
PAII LO F 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water wil) run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four wed pe 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. —— for 
circulars. Jos. bixox CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey C ity, N J 


COFFEE “IMPERIALC OBAN, °* Better than 
Mocha andJava,fresh roasted, never varies. 
5and 10 pound packages, 0c, a pound, sent by express. 
__ Coban Coffee Company, 99 Front St., New York. — 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 







Bold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
Wc, EB. T, Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) * 


RECENT AGRICULTURAL INVEN- 
TIONS. 


BY GEO. G. GROFF. 





IN the past generation the invention of the 
mowing and reaping machines, the grain 
drill and the power threshing machines, 
marked a great advance in agriculture ; 
but the present generation surpasses the 
former in the number of labor-saving in- 
ventions applied to agriculture. By these 
inventions some of the operations of the 
farmer have been revolutionized, and the 
whole tendency has been to lessen the man- 
ual labor of farming and, at the same time, 
to increase the mental effort required to 
attain success. These inventions tend 
greatly to increase the productive power of 
the earth, and to promote the comfort and 
happiness of the whole rural population. 

It may be profitable and of ipterest to 
glance at some of the more striking of 
these recent inventions. 

The barbed wire fence is a revolutionary 
invention. It came at a time when the 
cost.of fencing material was well-nigh pro- 
hibitive. It has greatly lessened one of the 
heavy expenses of farming in all portions 
of our country. Barbed wire is here to 
stay, unless displaced by plain wire. We 
will never go back to wooden fences. 

Potato planters, diggers and sorters are 
of very recent date, but also revolutionary. 
They remove at once the chief elements of 
expense from an increasingly important 
and profitable farm crop. These machines 
have now reached a degree of perfection 
which makes them indispensable to every 
farmer who raises any considerable quan- 
tity of potatoes. Potato sorters of several 
kinds now rapidly perform what was for- 
merly a slow and unpleasant work, while, 
within a year or two, a machine for cutting 
seed potatoes has been produced, and is 
now meeting with success. 

The self-binding grain reapers belong to 
the present generation. They have had 
much to do with decreasing the price of 
wkeat, for their introduction has greatly 
lessened the cost of its production. Their 
price now places them within the reach of 
every American farmer. These machines 
yet need an additional invention which will 
enable them to use the straw they are cut- 
ting for bands, and thus free the farmers 
from the clutches of the twine trusts. 

Machines for loading hay are now often 
seen and work well. A combined horse- 
rake and hay-tedder is in use and is a suc- 
cess. The harpoon hayforks are a great 
improvement over the old drag-forks, which 
have been utterly superseded. There are 
very good manure-spreaders on the market 
but no manure-loader. Fodder-cutting 
machines have been greatly improved by 
the addition of the slicing attachment, 
which adds greatly to the value of the cut 
product. 

Until recently there seems to have been 
po advances made on cultivators and har- 
rows over the introduction of iron teeth to 
take the place of wooden ones. But wenow 
have wheeled cultivators, spring-toothed, 
disk, cutaway and other forms of harrow, 
all of which are intended to make the 
ground more friable, and to form a better 
seed bed. There is no doubt at all that 
very great advances have been made in re- 
cent years in harrows and cultivators. 
Progressive farmers can now harrow the 
soil while riding under an awning com- 
pletely protecting them from the sun. An 
invention of the past season enables the 
operator instantly tochange the width of 
the cultivator, thus adapting it to any crop 
inamoment. Forthe garden we now have 
wheel hoes and weeders of numerous pat- 
terns, all enabling one man to do the work 
of many men. 

The spraying apparatuses for applying 
insecticides and fungicides to fruit trees 
and vines are all of recent date, and are 
working a revolution in fruit growing. 
Through these machines it is possible for 
the fruit grower of to-day to place upon the 
market perfect specimens of fruit, at least 
free from insect ravages. Now for the first 
time man has in his hands the means suc- 
cessfully to combat his insect foes which, 
for thousands of years, he has feared and has 
been unable to resist. 

For the dairy there have appeared a 
number or valuable inventions, some of the 
more recent ones being completely revolu- 
tionary. The lactometer for determining 
the weight of milk, the Cooley and other 
creameries for properly cooling milk and 





removing from it the animal odors, are 
known to progressive farmers. Most farm- 
ers have also some knowledge of the centrif- 
ugal cream separators which have been 
on the market, and much used in creameries 
for the past six or more years. These sepa- 
rators are, in brief, rapidly revolving basins 
into which fresh milk slowly trickles. The 
difference in weight between the cream and 
the milk causes them to part company in 
the separator and then flow off into differ- 
ent receptacles. The advantages of the 
separator are: Ist. It furnishes more cream 
and, hence, also, more butter than can be 
obtained by the old method of allowing the 
cream to rise. 2d. The whole volume of milk 
after the removal of the cream is sweet, 
and of more value for feeding purposes 
than the sour milk and the buttermilk of 
the old methods. The separator also re- 
moves all dirt and fibrin from the cream, 
and thus gives a more healthful butter. 3d. 
The butter,being made from fresh milk be- 
fore it has had time to absorb any foul 
oders or substances, is of the best quality. 
The cream separator is a Swedish inven- 
tion, but mavufactured in the United 
States. Within a year, separators to be run 
by hand have been introduced, so that this 
useful iuvention can now be used in the 
smallest dairies. 

Recently there has been invented a ma- 
chine for extracting the butter directly 
from the fresh milk. This is one of those 
wonderful inventions to be likened to the 
mowing machine, the roller process in flour 


‘making, or the application of steam and 


electricity to mechanical purposes. The 
principle on which this machine operates is 
based largely upon the cream separator al- 
ready described. In* external appearance 
the extractor closely resembles the separat- 
or, and consists of a basin capable of being 
rapidly revolved. The revolution drives the 
heavier skim milk to the circumference of 
the basin, while the cream gravitates to the 
center of the same, and is made to overflow 
into a separate interior basin. In this inte- 
rior basin is suspended a ‘‘cream disturb- 
er,’’ which, being made to revolve by the 
vapidly moving cream, causes the butter 
globules to be liberated and to flow off ina 
tube provided for the purpose. The inven- 
tion of the Extractor promises results so 
revolutionary that we may enlarge upon 
the advantages and the changes likely to 
result from its general introduction. We 
quote from a recent report of the Pennsyl- 
vahia State Board of Agriculture: 

“ First. It saves all the trouble and expense of 
keeping the cream before it can be churned; and 
every dairyman knows how closely the process 
of acidification and the changing of tempera- 
ture must be watched in ripening the cream. 

“Second, The delicate operation of churning 
isavoided. The extractor turns out a uniform 
granulated butter, requires no skill in handling, 
the yield and quality depending entirely on the 
richness of the milk. 

“Third, The skim milk is necessarily sweet 
and free from film and dirt. Containing all the 
caseine, etc., is suitable for cheesemaking. 

“Fourth. The butter requires but little wash- 
ing and is easily worked. It necessarily keeps 
well, as no opportunity is given the milk to be- 
come tainted, 

“ Fifth. The yield of butter is the greatest pos- 
sible from a given quantity of milk. 

“ Sicth. Smaller and less expensive dairy build- 
ings will be needed, and the required utensils 
will be few and simple. It will only be necessa- 
ry in sparsely settled locations to have one cen- 
tral butter factory where all the butter can be 
worked, salted and packed, having extractors in 
smaller buildings scattered about the neighbor- 
hood. The butter need only be extracted at 
these little factories and sent to the central fac- 
tory. The farmer may wait only a short time 
while the butter is extracted from his milk, can 
then take home his skim milk, and, having seen 
his butter weighed, be paid the exact amount in 
accordance. 

** Seventh. The extractor thus removes one of 
the greatest obstacles to co-operative dairies by 
crediting each farmer with the exact amount of 
butter which his milk contains.” 

Machines to indicate the amount of fat in 
milk have been invented, and are in gen- 
eral use. They entirely supserede the lactom- 
eter, and place in the hands of every pro- 
ducer and dealer in milk a quick and relia- 
ble means of detecting the exact quanity of 
fatin any given sample of milk. By the 
use of this instrument producers can deter- 
mine the value of the milk of any individ- 
ual cow, and dealers can determine the 
quality of the milk received from each pro- 
ducer. 

Following the invention of the cream and 
butter extractors, there is announced a 
Swedish invention of a process of reducing 
the sweet milk left after the extraction of 
cream or butter to a solid form, so that it 
can be again fed to the cow or used for hu- 
man food. Should this last prove practical, 
it will also be a revolutionary invention. 
This new production has been called Lac- 
toserine. The use of sealed bottles for mar- 
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keting fresh milk is a great advance, and 
promises much in places where a first-class 
product can be paid for; andin the same 
direction is the process of sterilizing milk, 
whereby it is made free from disease germs 
and fit for infant food in warm weather. 
Recent bacteriological investigations have 
shown that minute living organisms have 
much to do with the changes which take 
place in milk, butter and cheese. It is en- 
tirely possible that bacteria, to produce any 
given flavor of butter or cheese, may soon 
be on the market as a regular dairy supply. 

In the line of dairy inventions we must 
not forget the silo,which, within a few years 
only, has found favor with American farm- 
ers. Thisin the hands of some progressive 
men, enables them to more than double the 
number of cattle kept, without any in- 
crease of cost. Milking machines of sever- 
al patterns have been announced, but there 
are none in successful operation. 

The cares of the beekeeper have been 
lightened by the invention of the honey ex- 
tractor, the queen cage, the drone trap, 
artificial comb foundation, wax extractors 
and the round section box. 

The labors of the chemist have been fruit- 
ful for the farmer. Commercial fertilizers 
have been improved and cheapened until 
they are beginning to take the place of 
barnyard manure, the latest triumph in 
this direction being the extraction of phos- 
phoric acid from the slag wastes of our own 
furnaces, no less than three million tons of 
this product, according to one report, being 
used in Germany alone last year. The 
chemist has also discovered numerous poi- 
sons which destroy insect pests and blights 
and molds. The extraction of oil from 
cotton seed has been a source of great addi- 
tional wealth to the nation. It is a grand 
triumph of inventive genius and chemical 
science. No field of research now promises 
more to the farmer than those experiments 
which proceed in the chemical laboratories 
of the land. 

Fruit growers have been benefited by 
the invention of convenient, light and cheap 
packages in which to ship and to display 
their fruit, by the discoveries of chemicals 
which destroy insects and fungus growths 
when applied by spraying machines, by 
the perfection of the cold-storage process, 
and by the invention of practical evaporat- 
ing machines, by means of which fruit may 
be rapidly and healthfully preserved for fu- 
ture use. Improvements in the canning of 
fruit have also operated to the advantage of 
the fruit grower. 

The farmer has also been benefited by the 
inventions which have greatly cheapened the 
cost of all wagons and vehicles used on the 
farm and road. Road-mending machines 
of numerous patterns cheapen his taxes and 
give him much better roads than were pos- 
sible in a former generation, while the 
stone-crusher produces for him that finest 
of all roads for driving, the Telford. With- 
in the present generation, the traction 
engine has come into use on some farms, 
but mainlyin drawing the steam threshers 
from point to point. All the smaller tools 
of the farm, as hoes, forks, shovels, picks, 
etc., etc., have been made lighter and 
stronger, so as to be most convenient to the 
user. 

There are yet needed, a corn-cutting ma- 
chine, to cut corn as the mowiog machine 
cuts grass, a husking macbine, a self- 
binder, which will use straw and not twine, 
a milking machine, a manure-loading ma- 
chine, a machine to pick berries and all 
small fruits, a cotton picker, some contriv- 
ance to combat untimely frost, a cheapen- 
ing of electric railroads, so that these may 
tap every village and possibly every farm, 
and last named, but not least, an automatic 
machine to do the drudgery of the farm- 
house. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 





THE CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
DUCKS. 


If. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


Your yard—which should be inclosed by 
wire netting, as this is the least expensive, 
permitting the air to pass freely—should 
not contain more than fifteen hundred 
square feet. The ducks will lay larger eggs 
and more of them, than if allowed to range. 
Shade must be furnished in some form. An 
apple or maple tree in one corner of the 
yard is a grand good thing—and by sowing 
a plot with castor beans you obtain a shade 
of quick growth and dense foliage, where 
the ducks delight to conceal themselves ; 
but have no shade that will interfere with 
the window. Sow rye thickly in some por- 
tion, and it will furnish green food through- 
out the year. Yottcan prepare # thick bed 
of cabbages with: very little trouble and be 
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well paid for your labor. Sow the rest of | trough in which they feed to become sour 
or filthy. At noon feed raw cabbage, green 


thé yard to clover. 
revel in it. 

During the summer you must raise tur- 
nips, beets, cabbages, carrots, etc., so as to 
keep the birds cheaply and well during the 
winter. Duck’s manure cannot be excelled 
for this purpose. Also provide a stack of 
swale, or some other worthless hay, for bed- 
ding. which they need as much or more 
than any other farm stock, clean and 
untainted; for tho c overed with an impene- 
trable coat of down and feathers, their feet 
can suffer from cold. This you must avoid. 
A pond is by no means absolutely necessary; 
but if you can have a pond or brook in one 
corner of your yard it will greatly assist 
you in your work and materially lighten 
your cares. Ducks seem determined to 
slop food and drink all over their pen 
and then get exceedingly filthy them 
selves. Then it becomes necessary to 
clean out pens quite often and use a new 
supply of clean,fresh bedding to keep them 
ia a healthy, productive state. You can see 
at once that a pond where they could occa- 
sionally wash would come in good play. It 
could be located at a little distance, if you 
preferred, and your ducks would soon learn 
tocome marching back to quarters regu- 
larly at feed time. They are very easily 
taught and very easily driven. If the pond 
is in a corner of the yard have it fenced off, 
so that you can control their access to it 
when you please, especially in cold weather. 
To be able to draw it down or flood it when 
desired would certainly be a great advar- 
tage, for then you can drain unhealthy im- 
purities out of it, keep the ice out of it un- 
til late in the winter, and break it up early 
in the spring. 

With the conveniencs already described, 
you can care for your ducks very quickly 
without disturbing them. This must al- 
ways be a point of consideration, as a Pekin 
duck is exceedingly timid and unreasona- 
ble—even the opening of the door suddenly 
often puts the entire flock in a panic, when 
they will all stampede, until they pile up 
four deep in the further corner. This oc- 
curring in the edge of the evening, they 
will often ‘‘ whale’’ about all night, and in 

_ the morning several may lie exhausted on 
the ground. This, as you may imagine, 
is not conducive to laying. A good appe- 
tite, plenty of proper food at the proper 
time, with no element of disturbance, in- 
duces calm and content, and, naturally, the 
best results. Ducks are more sociable than 
hens, and will fret continually when sepa- 
rated from the flock, and often when con- 
veyed to a strange place refuse food for 
days. Avoid, then, all that tends to 
frighten them. Do not permit strangers 
nearer than the door, for they will distin- 
guish them at once. Let all your move- 
ments among them be calm and deliberate ; 
and if called upon to visit them in unusual 
apparel, use additional precaution. Ifyour 
ducks “row” around much at night, seek 
the cause. You will find it. Often a light 
from the house, shining upon the window, 
will have the undesired effect; you may 


have failed to bed them to their satisfac- 
t'on, or ‘‘some one may be round.’’ In the 
latter case they are sure to warn you, for 
they are infallible watchdogs. 

hey will commence laying when five 
months’ old, lay through the fall, molt 
in December, and immediately commence 
laying again—with proper attention. As 
they le in the night and early morning, 
I wait a little after daylight, feed them a 
warm mash of equal ny by bulk of meal 
and wheat braun, with an equal amount of 
boiled vegetables, ten per cent. ground beef 
scraps, and every third day add one half-pint 
bone meal to every pail of feed. The beef 
scraps are absolutely necessary. Never al- 
low yourself to be without them. Twenty 
ducks deprived of their usual supply of 
animal food will require three times their 
usual supply of other feed besides dropping 
behind in egg production. This is why so 
many persons have the impression that 
‘‘ducks eat too much.” Properly fed they 
do not eat as much as hens. Another 
check to ess production is cold feed in cold 
weather. warm mash is indispensable. 
As the egg season advances I increase the 
amount of beef scraps, governing myself by 
its effects upon appetite and egg-produc- 
tion. Sheridan’s Condition Powders have 
proven to be excellent to induce early action 
of the dormant egg organs. I do not say 
that there are not others just as good, but 
my experience with this one is self-evident 
proof. Feed all they will eat clean, and 
always without exception remove at once 
any they may leave. Never permit the 


¢¢TJOW to Take Care of 
Leather” and patent 
lambskin-with-wool-on swob, 
both free at the store. 
Vacuum Leather Oil is the 
care-taker; 25c, and your 


monéy back if you want it. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


The birds will fairly 
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rye, steamed rowen—green food of some 
sort—and what corn, wheat or barley, equal 
parts, they will eat clean. 

Ducks have no crop, and must not be fed 
much hard food. At night feed as you do 
in the morning. If your flock appear too 
poor, increase the proportion of meal, if too 
fat, decrease it, increasing with bran and 
vegetables. Always rinse the pail, and give 
pure, fresh water when you Follow 
these directions to the letter and while your 
flock of fifty hens are“ laying very well,’’ 
i. e., giving you — small eggs per day, 
your twenty ducks will yield a nice basket 
of from seventeen to twenty large ones— 
ducks often lay two hundred eggs before 
stopping and period of time. Fish or frogs 
wil] cause their eggs to taste inside of twen- 
ty-four hours. In selecting eggs for hatch- 
ing, reject all unusually large and small 
ones ; also those whose shells seem to be of 
a rough, porous character, as these will 





mes a carer Have them as fresh as . 


possible ; but they can safely be kept two 
weeks by standing them on end and turning 
them every other a ‘This prevents the 
yolk, which has a trifle less specific gravity 
than the white, from approaching as it is 


inclined and adhering to the upper shell , 


where it, would be exp to decay, owin 
to the porous nature of the shell itself. 
Never overcrowd the egg trays, or they will, 
sooner or later, give you trouble. 


PITTSBURG, PRNN. 











Platt’s 
Chlorides, 


The Household 
Disinfectant 


Fourteen years of daily practi- 
cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- 
tising physicians, and by hundreds of 
thousands of careful housekeepers have 
esvablished beyond doubt the value 
and usefulness of this important dis- 
ease dispelling preparation. 

An odorless liquid, powerful, prompt 
and cheap, it is just what every family 
needs, Sold by druggists and fine 
grocers, in quart bottles only. 

Prepared only by 


HENRY B. PLATT, 
New York. 

















“Liebig Company's 





) 
These two words are 5 
( known in every well 
( ordered household § 

throughout the world \ 
? as designating the § 
¢ oldest, } 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon ‘ 
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purest, best 


_ Extract of Beef | 


OVININ 











Has relieved the very worst 
cases of gastralgia, a most 


painful and dangerous 
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ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We cal) your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT. 


The Following isa Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be ved by the Use of the“ AVERILL 
PAINT” for House Pa ELL 

HE AVERILL PAINT has been extensively 

used throughont the United States for twenty- 

five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 

we confidently commend it to you as the best article 
in the merket. 

First—It is ready for use and easily opemes. 

Secend—It is more economical than lead and oil, in 
fret cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 

6. 


physical evil. 





roduces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, ving a rich. glossy surface. 
- Fourth—It will not “chalk off,” but remain firm and 
urable. 
Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its hness and color soon after application. 
Sixth—It is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, ex ence having demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil. 
Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 
ene RAVLOW FLING OU CO 
*¢, 
116 High 8t., Boston, @ Baring £3; N.Y. 





The Best Dressing 
to preserve 
the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair 
is 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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If you are building a good house. it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 


NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


PA N E LE D churches, halls, and stores. Send 
TAL for designs and estimates to 


ME a 
CEILINGS *°*Pitttviren. Pu?” 


Permanent and attractive for 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALL'S BALSAM 





FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, £7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Cluh rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 





(807) 85 











BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Eaeh package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. \ 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 





Meckhly Warket Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








(For the week ending Thursday, June Ist, 1893.] 


TEA.—The demand for old teas is very slow 
and conservative now, and buyers are averse to 
buying more than enough to fill immediate or- 
ders. Amoy is quoted at 13@17%c.; Fuchau, 4@ 
35c.; Formosa, 17@42c., and Japans, L1@3he. 

COFFEE.—Demand is very fair, and good 

rices show a well-sustained market. Java is 
21@28c.; Mocha, 21@22c.; Maracaibo, 1744@22e. ; 
Laguayra, 184@22c., and Brazil, 17@19\%c. 

SUGAR. -The trade in refined suvars is good, 
with cut loaf and crushed at 554@5.8lc.; pow- 
dered, 5.56@5%c.; granulated, 5.18@5%¢c.; Mold 
“A,” 54 @5.56c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are in 
fair demand, but at rather lower prices. City 
dressed veal is 8@llc. per ™, and country dress- 
ed 7@10c. Dressed mutton is steady at 9@llIc. 

yer Th); dressed yearlings, lower at 10@12c., and 
dressed lambs, 11@16c. Country dressed hogs 
are lower at 9@9%¢c. po t for heavy, 934@10c. for 
medium, and 104@10c. for light. 

PROVISIONS.—Provisions are quiet, with a 
slighter weak tendency. Trade has been very 
unimportant lately, and no new features have 
developed. Pork is steady, with old and new 
mess at $21.50@22.50; short clear, $21@22, and 
family, $21@21.50. The market is steady for 
beef, with family at $10@11.50, and extra mess, 
$7.50@9. Beef hams are quoted steady at $18, 
Cut meats are quiet, with pickled bellies at 1@ 
13c.; shoulders, 9c , and hams, 1244@134c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL —The demand for flour 
has been quite brisk within the last few days, 
and the recent firmness in wheat has strength- 
ened prices a trifle. Orders for Europe, how- 
ever, are few,and the demand is all for home 
trade. Winter patents are $4.80@4; straights, 
$3.40@3.00; clears, $3.10@3.35; spring patents, 
$4.75@4.60; clears, $3.35, and rye mixtures, $2.85 
@2.0. Rye flour is firm but guiet at $3.15@3.30 ; 
and cornmeal easy at $2.65@2.75 for yellow 
Western, and $2.75 for Brandywine. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Until very recently 
the pressure of cash wheat has been so great as 
to — prices, and all sorts of predictions 
have been made as to the ultimate downfall of 
rates. But there has been more firmness in the 
last two days, and prices have stiffened some- 
what, altho the demand abroad is slow and home 
trade is rather quiet. The visible supply has 
decreased, and there is little outlook for another 
increase. The weather crop reports both abroad 
and out West are all favorable. July wheat is 
T64@77\4c.; No. 2 red, 76@76c., No. 2 hard winter, 
7534@7654c.; No. Northern spring, 76@77c. 
Corn has had a slight decline, and is now quoted 
a trifle less than last week. The foreign demand 
is light, and cash corn does not rule as firm in. 
tone as formerly. Ungraded yellow is quoted at 
48'44@49\4c., and No. 2 corn, 48@49%jc. The in- 
terior receipts of oats are large, and the demand 

uiet, making prices easy. o. 2 white oats are 

4c.; track mixed, 38@40c., and No. 2 oats, 37@- 

. Barleyis nominally unchanged, and No. 2 
rye is 6644,@674¢c. Demand is light again for 
nog and prime is slow at 95c.: No. 8 to No. 1, 
soca »., and shipping, 75c. Straw is unchanged, 
with rye at 40@70c., and oat, 40c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market is quiet 
for live poultry, but most grades rule firm. 
Spring chickens are plenty and lower, at 14@28c. 

ver h.; fowls firm, at 14@14\4¢c,; turkeys, 12@13c.; 
ducks weak, 55@90c. per pair, and geese, $1@1.50 
per pair. Dressed poultry is fairly firm, and 
the market exhibits a healthy tone. Turkeys 
are 11@l2c.; spring chickens, 3#@45c.: fowls, 
12%c.; L. I. spring ducks, firm, at 22@23c., and 
squabs, $175@3.50 per dozen. The values of 
frozen poultry are merely nominal, and there is 
little demand for them. Eggs are firmer, and 
Fastern new-laid are 164@l7c. Py doz.; West- 
ern, 164@16c.; Southern, loss off, 16@16)4c., and 
seconds, $3,50@4.75 per case. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Southern 
potatoes are coming in freely, but the quality is 
somewhat irregular yet. any of them are 
either too smallor too poor. The prices are con- 
sequently oe frem $1 to $3.50 per bbl. Old 
potatoes are lower, at $1.75@2 per 180 lbs. For 
eign magnums are more plentiful, and are sell-- 
ing at $1.50@1.75 per bag. New cabbages are 
fairly steady at $1@1.25 per bbl.; Southern peas 
are weak and irregular at 75c.@$1.75 per basket ; 
string: beans steady at $1@1.50 per basket, and 
Florida tomatoes plenty, and lower at 0c.@$1.50 
per carrier crate. Other vegetables are generally 
weaker under heavy arrivals at all Southern 

oints. Asparagus is $1@2 per doz. bunches; 

‘lorida oash, 5@75 per crate; new beets, $3@ 
3.50 per bbl.-crate : cucumbers, $1.50@2 per crate, 
and Bermuda onions, $1.25 per crate. New 
Eayptien onions are ee per 110 ® bag. 

JTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has had a 
great downfall, and the market continues to de- 
cling. Stock is coming in comparatively slowly, 
but trade is not sufficient to move it all. The 
nearness of the time for new butter, and the 
fear of hot weather, affects the prices. State 
creamery is down to 19c.; Western, firsts, 174@ 
18c.; seconds, 164@l7c., and extras, 19c. State 
dairy holds its own with the others, but it, too, 
is weak. Extras in half-firkin tubs are 19c.; 
firsts, 1744@18c., and seconds, 16%@lic. Welsh 
tubs, extras, are 18@1844c. Western packings 
are all so weak that — lots are withdrawn 
from the market. Imitation creamery is 14 
164¢c.; factory, 4@l6c., and dairy, 15@l6c. ‘The 
market is dull and weak for all grades of cheese. 
Lower prices now rule on nearly all fresh cheese, 
while old is out of stock. Large size full creams, 
choice, are 9@9%4c., and small size, 94g@10c. 
Choice part skims are 6@64c. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—There is little 
trade in dried and evaporated fruits, and most 
of the stock is going into cold storage. Choice 
apples are #@9%c., and common to prime, 7@ 
8lgc. Evaporated raspberries are 234y@24c.; 
peeled peaches, 10@l4c.; cherries, 9@12c. Fresh 
apples are in light supply and prices are firm, 
Baldwins are $@3.50 per bbl.; russets, $2.50@3, 
and inferior, $1.50@225. South Jersey straw- 





2c. per ); white and red, 16@18c 
are $3@5 per case, 
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A cream of 


tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


t OFFER = 


Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 


in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral sec —y-! bearing 
Sand 0 per cent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Cot respon lence solicited. 
Kef’s.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn, 

Merchants’ Nat’! Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Merchanls’ Bank, Sleepy E ye, Minn. 

People’s Bank, Waseca, Mi! 

Sec ~— National Bank, Monmouth, Ill. 


. C. JAMISON, 
oe sien Bleck, Duiuth, Minn, 


SMITH & WESSON 


Salely Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 


Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 


handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Kebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if naan 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and carefulataniion. — 


SMITH & WESSON, 
_ Springfield, Mass. 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 










Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


A Practical, Every-day 

Cook Book 
Containing over 2,500 

PRE Ee costed rocien. 0 bp 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cer. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. o N.Y. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 











25 Cente a Bottle by all Drugaiam _ 


MY WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a $65.90 —~f ge 





OXFORD MFG. 00,, DEPT, paren 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 
and gl first cost will be less. 

es and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly ure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 

only used to cheapen the mixture. 
What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“* ANCHOR " (Cincinnati “* KENTUCKY X . eoatevite) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsb’gh) ** FAHNESTO (Pittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC” (New York) : ° “LEWIS” (Philadel phia) 

- BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) **MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY” (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

-” BROOKLYN " (New York) pe tp ey “ Rotem, Mass.) 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis) ** SHIPMAN " (Chic 


= SOUTHERN " (St. 3 oe and Chicago) 
LSTER " (New York) 
se UNION ” (New York) 


** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 
** JEWETT ” (New York) 
are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,*® 


1 Broadway, New York, 


a sD 
ESTERBROOK ‘PENS- THE BEST MADE 
We offer the Choicest Stock for 

tine” tine” Clothing Men and Boys at the Lowest Prices. 


>} Large and attractive assortment 
iece Goods 


for custom orders, including the 
lerical Clothing 

















choice styles of all markets. 


Special attention given to the 
manufacture of Cassocks and 
Clerical Clothing. 

Uniform Discount’ to Clergymen. 


Fine Dress Shirts to order. 
Imported and Domestic Under- 
wear in best qualities. 


Furnishing Goods 
Neckwear in New and Elegant Designs. 


Devlin&Co. 


44-EAST 14th ST,, UNION SQUARE. 


ae wen 
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We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


H.W. JOHNS” Seiad 


Whee Paints ave composed oe “nsted 
oll and the highest grade olpigments. They are 

wombined by processes exclusively our own end are annitaesin by any in richness and permanency 4 of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet. two coats without thining and can be 
Softly thinned with Yo gallon linseed ail to one gallon paint for first coat 

SAMPL CARD OF 56 Swaps INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ue FREE BY MAIL. 


iY . > 
WY NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO “ta H. W, J 
Sr PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA OHNS sisal 
> ee a mA . 
iuRcH i LIGHT 
nk’s Paten' 
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Randel Baremore &Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND t DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
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Gi discount to churches i the trade 
Don’t be deceived 


1. ¥. FRINK. i Paarl Bt. 4.Y. 


At-+: Price eS 











rad oo care Tam fal 

—— Aceordeons, Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
Feed Mills, Sreans kett 4 on a Ne, 

Letter Presses, dack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, HayCutters, 58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Press Stands, Co Vises, Drills, Road Plows, 
lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Lathes, Benders, Dump(Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Forges. Serapers, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Mills, a — ete Stee! Sinks, 

Grain Bump. ‘row Bars, RBoile Tools, Bit Braces, 5 
Hey, erator Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES, 

ow save Money, 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenne, Brooklyn, 


“51 bo, Joferson 81., OHIOAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ii. 






















A world of misery is 
implied in the words 
“Sick Headache.” 
A world of relief is 
wrapped up in a twen- 
ty-five cent box of 


Beecham’s 











REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 
176 FIFTH AVE.,, 
NEAR 23D 8ST. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 








PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 


STAMPED RAISED PANELS, 


Easily applied in new building 









and over old broken plaster 
If inter- 
ested in building or repair- 


or wood Ceilings. 


ing, send stamp for 
Illustrated Cata- 


logue, and 
state if 
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Ceiling is Wp 
wanted.’ 


Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO. Pittsburg Pa. 




























Beat for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
ButTons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
Rino BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons—won't pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes—wwon't wear out, 


FIT ALL AGES— 
Infante to Adults, 


Send, fer or illustrated [LL \ ; 
FERRIS ‘BROS, 941 Brondway New York. 


For Sale by All LEADING RETAILERS. 


wW.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 








Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
19 Lake St..’ Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc, 
WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
vaition. at Paris, France, in 
jenna, Austria, in 1873, 
) and’ Centennial Exhibition, 














fester, Dodds Baars; BOSON 


320 Fifth Avenne, New Vork. 














‘TRO THPBPENPENT Panes, 43 4D 4B Goup ErmeRs. BEAR FptON Braxer. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidnay and Liver diseases, Sold by all druggists 








